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ADVERTISEMENT. 

Te Fourth Volume of the GExERAIL. His roxr or Scor- 
LAND, is preſented to the Public, with very great anxie- 
ty on the part of its Author: It embraces the hiſtory 
of the National Tranſaftions of the Scots, during that 
important period, which extends from the zra of the 
Death of James the Third, to that of the Acceſſion of 
his deſcendant, James the Sixth, to the Engliſh Throne. 
Wars, Negotiations, Intrigues, Revolutions, and every 
| variety of thoſe great events which make National Hiſto- 
ry intereſting, occur, in the courſe of this period, in a 
remarkable profuſion. It has been illuſtrated by the wris 
tings of our moſt eminent Hiſtorians. It has deſervedly 
. Res 
ative mind. | 


ALTHOUGH a ſtranger to the influence of any whimſical 
paſſion for novelty or fingularity ; I have found myſelf 
compelled, in inveſtigating this period of the Scottiſh 
Hiſtory, to adopt views of the principles, the paſſions, 
and the combenations of events, which it preſents,—ſuch'as 
differ, almoſt continually, from thoſe of former Hiſto- 
rians.  Venerating, with the profoundeſt teverence, the 
uluſtrious talents of the late Great Dr RoBzexTts86N,—the 
EraminonDas; perhaps, Scottiſb Literature; I ſhould 
have been far prouder, implieitly to follow his footſteps, 
than I can ever be, to walk in any new path of my own 
making. But, , amicut Plato, magis amica veritas. 
Reſpecting, too, the powerful talents, as well as the pa- 
triotic and truly hiſtorical induſtry of Mr PINKERTON ; 
Vor. IV. IH I 


PRES 
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I cannot but greatly regret, that his excellent Work lately 
publiſhed, ſhould have contributed more to throw new 
light on many particulars, here and there, in the minuter 
detail of the Hiftory,—than to exhibit the general ſpirit - 


and ſyſiem of the National Tranſactions of the Scots, du- 


ring thoſe reigns of which he writes, in their proper 
point of view. I have been obliged, in too many in- 
ſtances, to differ from him. 1 differ from him, with he- 
fitation, with reluctance, with deference, with reſpect. 
Of the other writers who have employed their talents 
upon the ſame portion of the Scottiſh Hiſtory, - I wiſh 
not to inſinuate any thing that does not imply a like 
regard. There is none of them whom I ſhould not have 


rejoiced to follow as my guide. There is none whoſe 


opinions I am inclined to reje& with contempt. None 
from whom I differ, for any other reaſon, than becauſe 
Tzurn appears ſtrongly and urgently to demand it. 


T REGRET, that I couldnet view the conduct and prin- 
ples of the Leaders of the Reformation of Religion in Scot- 
land in a more favourable light. I ſhould be concerned, if I 
were to become the object of any good Puritan's indigna- 
tion, becauſe I cannot think Cardinal Beaton to have been 
a very Devil. But, I am not ill pleaſed to have diſcovered, 
that the Reformation of the Romiſh Religion aroſe from 
among the Romiſh Clergy themſelves : for I have long 


thought, that. our Atheiſtical Hiſtorians meant no good. 


to religion of any fort, when they joined the hotteſt- 
headed Proteſtants, in raiſing. ſuch a villainous outcry, 
againſt the Romiſh Clergy, as the worſt part of fociety, 
during the dark ages. at An 


Ir 


ADVERTISEMENT. vii 

Ir was with extreme uneafineſs, that T found myſelf 
obliged to conſider the lovely and hapleſs Quzex Maur, 
as an accomplice in the murder of her huſband. To the 
influence of thoſe motives of gallantry, which have ex- 

cited ſome eloquent writers to profeſs themſelves the ad- 
| vocates of her innocence, 1 am perhaps not more inſen- 
| fible, than even her moſt paſſionate admirers. Nay, I 
ſhall own, that ever ſince I ſaw Bartoloszi's fine engra- 
ving of her, from a coin, which is prefixed to Dr G. 
STUARTS Hiſtory, I have actually been as much in love 
with her, as it is poſſible for one to be in love with 2 
Beauty who died more than two hundred years fince, 
Nor ſhould I be able to view, without tender emotion, - 
any ſet of female features that ſhould wear the ſame air 
and aſpect, and ſhould be ſet off by a head-dreſs in the 
ſame faſhion. Yet, after all this, it were too ridiculous 
to ſuffer conſiderations of gallantry towards a woman who 
has long fince been in the ſame ftate in which Shakeſpeare 
makes HAMLET, in the grave-digger's ſcene, contemplate _ 
Cxſar and Alexander ;—it were too ridiculous—to ſuf. 
fer gallantry towards a perſon in this ſituation, to vitiate 
the truth of Hiſtory, This, however, and upon ſuch 
motives, is what has been done by all Mary's late advo- 
cates. I am willing to allow, that in either gallantry or 
intelleF, I have the misfortune to differ exceedingly 
from them, 


_ Havins found the references of quotation of all our 
Hiſtorians, without exception, to be ſo inaccurate, that 
they rarely dire& the reader rightly to the authority to 
which they refer: I have ſtill perſiſted, in this Volume, 

a3 n 


vii ADVERTISEMENT, 

} in Gmply marking at the bottom of my pages, the names 
N of the principal origina / Hiſtorians, which the reader 
ought to read thr t, and to compare with one ano- 
i ther, in order to judge of my hiſtorical veracity : Reſer- 
| ving it to myſelf to give, in the Fifth Volume, an accu» 
j | rate charadterifing Lift, of all the different ſources of in- 
| formation, by which my reſeqrebes and my gacrative. 
| - bay berg cxlightened, Wy 


— 
— rp or - - 
—— — 
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C 
I ſhall only add, I one general principle, if ene porti- 
cular. SENTIMENT, if even but one REPRESENTATION of 
Fact, have been admitted into Ts, or any FORMER Volume of 
| this Hiſtory, —that has net appeared to the Writer to be as 
, dapted to promote the true intereſts of PiExr, VIRTUE, and 
=_ Tzurn ; — way the Rigur-Havn that wrote it be for ever 
| | | WITHERED : n the Beneficence of the All-bounteous Gon 
i oF NATURE, be withdrawn far ever from the Soul. that 
1 has conceived it! | | 


Aprif 20 2798. 
MEE ROBERT HERON, 
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HISTORY or SCOTLAND. 
„ 


SECTION I—Crap. IV. 


The Reign of Fames IV. 
AMES, the eldeſt ſon of the murdered Mo- A. D. 


narch, had been already proclaimed King by 2 NG 
the rebellious Douglaſes, Humes, and Hepburns, 
with their adherents. From the field at Torwood,” 
he was immediately carried backward by his con- 
ductors to Linlithgow; where they reſted for ſome 
days in anxious ſuſpence, uncertain, whether their 
late Sovereign might not have eſcaped alive from 
the battle; almoſt terrified at the idea of their 
own victory; almoſt willing to riſk the danger of 
James's eſcape, revenge, and final ſucceſs againſt 
them, if they might but be cleared from the guilt 
of having been his murderers. As others conti- Firſt mea- 
nued to come in, however, and none could affrm, x30 the 
that the Monarch, againſt whom they had fought, was Part. 
{till alive; they began gradually to familiarize them- 
ſelves to the idea of his death, and to conceive a a 


Vor. IV. 1 A new 


Stor. I. 
Cup. IV. 
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new joy in the ſucceſs of their rebellion. —Yet, it 


—— was Mill, ſuppoſed, that James might have taken 


A. D. 
1488 to 
© 91 


refuge with Sir Andrew Wood, who hovered with 
his ſhips in the Frith, for ſome days before and 
after the battle, and who was ſtill unſnaken in his 
fidelity to his Sovereign. But, to their inqui- 
ries, Wood replied with indignant grief, that his 
Sovereign was not with him; uttering, at the ſame 
time, the moſt furious threats and execrations 
againſt the traitors by whom ſo foul a regicide 
had been conſpired and perpetrated. —Satisfied at 
length that James the Third was no more; and 
believing that the nation muſt, of courſe, ſubmit 
to the government of his fon who was in their 
hands; they then conducted the young King to 
Edinburgh, and there convoking a Parliament, 
proceeded to ſettle the government at their plea- 
ſure.— Whatever grants had been made by the late 
King, ſince the beginning of the rebellion, were 
in that Parliament ſolemnly revoked. The oppo- 
ſition of James to his rebellious ſubjects was de- 
clared treaſonable. A precedent of inſurrection 
was ſanctioned by the legiſlature, They who had 
preferred their duty to their Sovereign to all baſer 
and more ſelfiſh reſpe&s, were branded as traitors 
worthy of condign puniſhment, and eſcaping only 
by the clemency of their young Prince *. 


Bur, many of thoſe who fought at Torwood, on 


; = | the 
* Lindſay; Leſly : Skene's Acts. 
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the fide of James the Third, having by this time 


3 


2 * 


returned into thoſe parts of the kingdom to which ys. 


they reſpeCtively belonged ; their hearts burning 
with loyal indignation, and a deſire of revenge; 
had begun without delay to muſter a new force ; 
that they might yet reſcue the young King from 
the hands of his father's murderers, and might 
bring thoſe guilty barons to undergo the puniſh- 


A. D. 


1488 to 
1520. 


ment due to treaſon. In the north, Forbes, car- Egorts to 


rying on the point of a ſpear, the bloody ſhirt 
which he ſaid the King had worn when he was 


avenge 
the 
of James 
III. ſup- 


eath 


ſlain, excited the elans to deſcend with one accord, preſſed. 


and execute vengeance upon the traitors. In the 
weſt, the Earl of Lennox muſtered his vaſſals and 
marched to join the army which was afſembling in 
the north. Sir Andrew Wood, too, till retained 


his former purpoſes of vengeance, and was ready 


to take part with thoſe who reſolved to reſcue the 
ſon out of the hands of that faction who had de- 
ſtroyed the father. —But, this faction was already 
exalted above the ignominy of the name, and was 
eſtabliſhed too firmly to be overthrown by its oppo- 
nents.—Nay, the exertions of thoſe who prepared to 
to avenge the murder of the late King, were rather 
the tranſports of blind inconſiderate rage, than the 


prudently congerted meaſures of a powerful and | 


not unwiſe party.— Lennox betrayed by Macalpin, 
one of his own followers, was, by night, ſurpriſed 
by Drummond of Strathern at Tilly-moſs : To 

A 2 | ſurpriſe 
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N ſurpriſe enemies thus, was almoſt infallibly to 
route them: many of Lennox's followers were 
—_ ſlain without reſiſtance ; the reſt were entirely 
1520. diſperſed in flight, ſo that they could not be again 
re-aſſembled.—In the north, the Gordons and For- 

Y beſes, already leſs furious in their reſentment, 
and not ſucceſsful to their wiſhes in muſtering a 
new army ; were induced, upon the news of Len- 
nox's defeat, firſt to ſlacken their preparations, and 

afterwards to yield to a proffered reconciliation 

with their adverſaries.— Wood, too, being a man 

no leſs of prudence than of loyalty, conſidered 

that young James was now of right his Sovereign 

and was therefore induced rather to forego his re- 

venge, than to rebel, himſelf, againſt the Throne, 

or to lend his aid to haraſs the nation farther by 

the miſeries of civil war. The other barons who 

had at firſt followed James the Third, were al- 

ready all reconciled to the government of his ſon. 

Some acts of grace, and a diſtribution of favours» 

were employed to perfect and confirm the general 
reconciliation. A general amneſty was accepted 

by thoſe who had eſpouſed the cauſe of the father: 

| The authority of the government remained with 
| them who had diſguiſed their own guilty ambition 
under the pretext of attachment to the intereſts of 

the ſon ®. 


| In the mean time, the truce with England was 


. at 
* Lindſay: Leſly: Buchanan, 
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at an end; and ſome Engliſh veſſels, powerfully 5 * 

manned, came to ravage the coaſts, and intereept 

the trading ſhips of the Scots. Had not Wood - on | 
been reconciled to the new government, it would 1528. 

have been impoſlible for young James and his mi- 

niſters to equip a naval force ſufficient for the pro- | 
tection of their ſhores, from ravage and inſult; | 
Bartyne an eminent ſhipmaſter at Leith, and | 
others, were in vain requeſted to ſail, and clear the 

Frith of the enemy; who way-laid and captured 7 
many as well of the Scottiſh trading veſſels, as of | 

the Flemiſh ſhips which traded to the Scottiſh 

ports. But to Sir Andrew Wood, no more grate- 

ful undertaking could have been propoſed. What- 

ever additional men, artillery, or other equip- 

ment, were wanted for the complete fitting out of 

his two ſhips, the Tell Carnal and the Flower ; 
theſe were eagerly furniſhed to him. He failed 8e ben 

out, and came up with the Engliſh fleet, which Englith. 

conſiſted of five ſhips, at the entrance of the Frith, 

over-againſt the caſtle of Dunbar. A long obſti- 

nate ſea- fight enſued. Wood at laſt prevailed ; 

captured all the Engliſh ſhips; and conducted them 

to Leith in triumph.—This firſt ſignal naval victo- 

ry obtained by the Scots, the firſt ſucceſsful action 

of the new reign, againſt foreign foes, was ex- 

tremely grateful to the young King and his nobles. 

Wood was honoured and rewarded with a gene- 

rolity not unworthy of his honeſt fidelity and gal- 


lant 
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2 by lant valour.— The Engliſh however ſoon fitted out 


another fleet again to haraſs the Scottiſh coaſts, 
ve P. and to avenge the diſaſter they had thus ſuffered 


at ſea. Stephen Bull, one of the moſt diſtin- 
guiſhed ſeamen belonging to the Engliſh ports, 
was the commander of the fleet: It conſiſted of 
three large ſhips, powerfully manned, and in all 
reſpects ſuitably equipped for combat. Near the 
Ile of May, they awaited the approach of Wood, 
who was now returning with his fleet from the 
coaſt of Flanders. The fiſhermen's boats in the 
mean time were in great numbers captured by 
thoſe Engliſh. Wood, with his ſhips, at laſt ap- 
peared. The Engliſh commander and his crews 
ſaw him come on, with that exulting joy which i is 
natural to brave men when they ſee a glorious oc- 
caſion near, of riſking their lives for their King 
and country. Sir Andrew Wood, although taken 
ſomewhat by ſurpriſe, beheld their hoſtile ſhips 
with no leſs ſatisfaction. In either fleet, the gun- 
ners charged their artillery ; the men who were 
armed with croſs-bows, made themſelves ready 
pots of lime and fire-balls were prepared to be 
thrown from the top-maſts, and great, two-handed 
ſwords were made ready in the fore-rooms. The 
morning ſun ſhone bright upon the meeting fleets. 
The Scots failed cloſe up, on the windward of the 
Engliſh; and the fight began. All day, it was 
prolonged with every exertion on either fide ; 
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Wood and his crews mindful of their own former Ser- . 


Cuaye., IV. 


glory; the Engliſh prompted by emulation, re. 


ſentment, and innate valour. From the ſhore, 
the conteſt was eagerly beheld by crowds of men, 
women, children, intereſted for the Scots, little 
leſs earneſtly than if they had been themſelves in 
the midſt of the fight. Night for a time part- 
ed the combatants : But, with the return of 
morn, they renewed their engagement. While 
they continued to fight with unfated rage, with 
unwearied valour; the wind and tide conveyed 
both fleets to Inchcap, at the mouth of the Tay. 
Here Sir Andrew Wood and his men, ſeeing the 
Engliſh ſhips brought into a ſituation from which 
they could not be eaſily carried off; and ſeeing; 
Bull and his failors to be incapable of much longer 
reſiſtance; redoubled their efforts, and ſoon ſuc- 
ceeded, ſo as to take the Engliſh captain with his 
ſhips, and all his ſurviving mariters.—The cap- 
tives with their ſhattered veſſels were carried into 
Dundee; and there the dead were buried ; and due 
care was taken of the wounded. But, ſince it was 
but incidentally, and chiefly in conſequence of their 
connections with the Flemings, that the Scots had 
beenexpoſed to theſe naval hoſtilities from the Eng- 
liſh; James, ſatisfied with the protection of his coaſts 
and commerce, and with the glory acquired by his 
ſmall navy, declined the farther proſecution of 
the war which had been thus begun. With the 

| generous 


A. D. 
1438 to 
1520. 
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generous magnanimity becoming a great Prince, 


Lhe inſtantly ſet Bull and the ſurvivors of his crews 


A.D. 
1488 to 


at liberty, without ranſom ; honoured them with 


1520. liberal preſents ; and ſent them home in their own 


Firft acts 
of the 
voung 


King. 


ſhips, with a gay meſſage to the Engliſh King. 
Sir Andrew Wood was again ſplendidly reward- 
ed; and was henceforth eſteemed by James as 
one of his truſtieſt and moſt gallant ſervants *. 


IT was fortunate for James and for his king- 
dom, that, at the time when he was prematurely 
exalted by the rebellious barons to ſit on his fa- 
ther's thronez he had however attained much 
nearer to the age of manhood than had either his 
grandfather or his father when they reſpectively 
fucceeded to the crown. At the age of fifteen, 
he was no longer liable to be made merely the 
property of any regent or tutor. Even that divi- 
ſion of the Scottiſh barons into two parties, which 


| had taken place in the conteſt in which James the 


Third periſhed; proved advantageous to the tran- 
quillity of the ſon's reign, and to the efficacy of 
his power. That part of the nobility who had 
taken part with the young Monarch's father, 
could not be unacceptable to him after the conteſt 


was over, for a conduct which promiſed equal fi- 


delity to himſelf, fince he was now their undoubted 
Sovereign; nor was it natural for thoſe who fought 


in defence of the father, to prove diſloyal to the 
ſon, 
* Lindſay, p. 157, &c. 


| ns 
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ſon, when his father was now no more. Again, 


their ſucceſs had beſtowed : Nor could James 
himſelf ſuddenly put on the guiſe of ingratitude, 
and ſet himſelf at variance with thoſe who had 
been the firſt to honour and exalt him. Beſides, 
the young King, whoſe education had probably 
been neglected by his recluſe father, had none of 
that love for bookiſh ſolitude, or of that averſion 
from the bold, manly exerciſes and arts, by which 
his father had been, firſt, rendered unfit for the ac- 
tive buſineſs of government. He was fond of 
war, of the tournament, of the chace. He de- 
lighted to mingle in active life, and therefore 
could not fail to acquire that uſeful common ſenſe 
which nothing but the experience of common 
life can beſtow. With all theſe advantages to 
augur proſperity to his reign, James ſeemed to 
proceed in the government of his kingdom, with 
the faireſt hopes of felicity, both to his ſub- 
jets and to himſelf. Henry the Seventh of 
England, pacific by nature, and as yet unſettled 
on his throne, was diſpoſed rather to renew from 
time to time that truce which he had made witz 
James's father, than to rekindle the ancient warfare 
by which the Engliſh had long ſtruggled to atchieve 

Vor. IV. B | the 


o Cnar. IV. 
they who had ſet James upon the throne, were. 


not likely to deſert abruptly the Monarch of their = D. 
choice, and thus to forfeit all the advantages which 1520. 
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Progreſs 

of his go- 
vernment; 
and farther 
account of 
his private 
manners, 
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Scr. I, the conqueſt of Scotland. On all other ſides, the 


Scots had nought to fear from * foes! 5. 


lx theſe circumſtances, James, by his Abele 
dors, announced to all the neighbouring Princes 
with whom the Scots had been wont to keep up an 
amicable intercourſe, the news of his ſucceſſion 
upon his father's throne; without declaring that 
guilt of himſelf and his barons, by which this event 
had been unhappily haſtened. By the ſame em- 
baſſies, too, he directed inquiries to be made after 
a Princeſs who might be worthy to ſhare. his bed 
and his throne, —His mother, as well as his 
youngeſt brother, the Earl of Marre, had died, 
without ſurviving to witneſs and to deplore the 
miſerable end of his father. His brother Alexan- 


der, however; who had been created Duke of Roſs, 


when, upon the forfeiture of Macdonald, the earl- 
dom of Roſs had fallen into the immediate poſſeſ- 


ſion of the Crown; ſtill ſurvived, and was now 


educated by James, with the kindeſt fraternal 
care. New acts were inſtituted for the encou- 
ragement of the fiſheries ; the burghs were enjoin- 
ed to fit out boats; merchants poſſeſſed of wealth 
were encouraged to riſk a part of it in this ſpecies 
of naval adventure; even the King himſelf and 


his barons were induced to become partners in 


adventures for the herring-fiſhery. A law at 
once evincing 15 progreſs of knowledge, and 
tending 

* Lindſay : Leſly : Bacon's Henry the Seventh, &c. 
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leaſt one of his ſons, in literature and in the laws. 

James, more active in the cares of government, 
than to confide the adminiſtration of juſtice in the 
remote parts of his kingdom, to the hands of the 
ſheriffs and juſticiaries; made frequent progreſles 
in perſon, through the different counties, and exer- 
ciſed his power, at once with an energy and a 
moderation, well fitted to give efficacy to the laws, 
and to make his ſubjects happy. Nor did he, in 
the mean time, while his marriage with a foreign 
Princeſs was delayed, always avoid thoſe exceſſes 
in pleaſureable indulgence, and thoſe violations of 
chaſtity, which, although his father, grandfather, 
and great · grandfather, had eſcaped them, were natu- 
rally incident to his youth, his high fortune, and 
the gallantry of his diſpoſition. Sometimes, James 
2 would, with amorous or with politic purpoſe, diſ- 
* guiſe himſelf in the humble garb of a beggar, or 
1 ſome other mean perſon, and paſs unknown 
through the land; inquiring into the conduct of 
his officers, and liſtening to the opinions even of 
the loweſt of the people concerning the character 


tending eminently to advance it farther ; enjoined - 80 
that every Lord of a barony ſhould educate Ame. 


11 
cr. I. 
HAP. IV. 


A. D. 
1488 to 
1520. 


of their King. Above all, the diverſions of the 


i 

8 

4 tournament, that mimic repreſentation of war, 
4 were ſingularly agreeable to the magnificence of 
4 his taſte, and to the generous gallantry of his 
F ans fame of his paſſion for theſe ſports be- 
5 " came 
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— zy came known throughout Europe; and from all 


lands reſorted knights, who deſired to diſtinguiſh 
e io their prowels in arms, at the Scottiſh court. In 
1520 every knightly art, James himſelf excelled almoſt 
eeuery other young man of the age. In all the 
exerciſes' of the tournament, he himſelf, or ſome 

of his native ee uſually came off es vic- 


tors “. . 
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_AmipsT this diligent exerciſe of the duties of 
a great Monarch; this generous purſuit of ſuch 
amuſements alone as became a Monarch's digni- 
ty; and this cultivation of ſuch habits, as were 
ſuitable for the Sovereign of a bold, martial, and 
_ unpoliſhed people: James was addrefled by a ſup- 
pliant -whoſe cauſe, whoſe character, and whoſe 
requeſts were, to make a deciſive trial of the politi- 
cal diſcernment, the knightly generoſity, and the 


martial ardour, of. this young Sovereign of the 
Scots. | | xt; 


pms —— —-à — 


— — 


- 
” 
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41 
| 


State oo Doms all the laſt century, eſpecially, the na- 
ion? tions of Europe had begun to become continually 
more connected with each other by the ties of 
civil and political intercourſe, by the bonds of po- 

litical combination, by means of that relative ſta- 

bility or uncertainty of national exiſtence which 
taught them to adopt certain fixed principles of 

policy in reſpect to the powers and purpoſes of 

one 

Lindſay : Leſly : Buchanan: Drummond, 
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one another, and to form themſelves into one Dc 3 5 
, ſyſtem, of which one part could not be maintained ??. 
] in that place in which it was beſt for the good of f i 

: the whole that it ſhould: remain, —without being 1820. 

2 nicely counterpoiſed' by the others. —Scotland, re- 


mote from the centre of this ſyſtem, and relatively 
of ſmall magnitude, might not yet perhaps have 
been comprehended within it; had it not been for 
its cloſe vicinity to England, and for the im- 
f portant influence which the Engliſh had long 


exerciſed upon the fate of the continent. But, 
being thus brought within the ſphere of the gene- 
a ral policy of the great ſtates of the middle and 


l ſouth of Europe; the Scots had by it, perhaps, 
' been already ſaved from being ſubjugated by their 
more powerful and not leſs warlike neighbours”: 
And as the great ſtates of Europe, acquiring ſtill 
more and more of vigorous internal organiza- 


; tion, became continually more ſenſible to exter- 
nal and reciprocal action and re- action upon one ; 
another; the Scots were drawn-ſtill more into the 

ö ſame vortex, and were compelled to revolve round 

ö within the ſame ſyſtem. The weak and unfortu- 

5 nate adminiſtration of Henry the Sixth, the long 


inteſtine wars which lacerated the very heart of 
England, while the right to its throne was con- 
teſted between the houſes of Vork and Lancaſter; 
g had indeed reduced the Engliſh to ſuffer all their 
continental poſſeſſions to be wreſted from them; 
and 


— 
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I and might ſeem to have, by conſequence, de- 
LY > tached them from all future concern in the poli- 
_ tics of the continent. But the conneQion which 
2520 had ſo long ſubſiſted, was not to be thus eaſily diſ- 
| ſolved. The Engliſh nation were {till inclined to 
purſue their ancient enmity againſt the French :— 
the French, and the other inhabitants of the oppo- 
ſite ſhores of the continent, were {till diſpoſed to 
connect their intereſts with thoſe of the Engliſh» 
or to oppole them to them: The growing rivalry 
between France, Spain, and Auſtria, and thoſe 
_ conteſts of ambition, of which Italy was to be the 
theatre, were to preſent continually new reaſons 
to induce them to recall to the continent, the at- 
tention of the Engliſh and the Scots : While the 
inteſtine diſſenſions, and jealouſies of the Engliſh 
themſelves, and the inveterate hoſtility between 
the Scots and Engliſh, afforded, on the other 
hand, to the Sovereigns of the continent, frequent 
occaſions for interpoſing, to embroil the internal 
affairs of England, and to ſtrike out, from time 
to time, new ſparks of warfare between the two 

Britiſh nations. | 


IT was in conſequence of the exiſtence of this 

ſtate of the politics of Europe, that a young ad- 
e venturer, ſent to diſturb the government of 
BECK, England, was now thrown upon James's care, 
and was as if he had come to bring to proof the 


en, 
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generoſity, courage, and prudence, of the young Sr 


Scottiſh Monarch. This adventurer was PERKNV LE 
WarBECK, who had been trained by the Du- . 
cheſs of Burgundy, the ſiſter of Edward the 1520. 
Fourth of England, to pretend that he was the ſon 


of that King, and thus to excite a civil war, to 


N dethrone Henry the Seventh, who now ſat upon 
5 the Engliſh throne. Marbeck, tutored by the Du- 
, cheſs of Burgundy, was well qualified for the impo- 
4 {ture he had undertaken to act. Neither in grace- 
g fulneſs and dignity of perſonal appearance, in ele- 
e gant accompliſhments, in courage, nor in prudence, 
8 did he appear unworthy of being the ſon of a 
f King. He came recommended from the Ducheſs 
0 of Burgundy, and from the King of France, to the 
t Scottiſh Sovereign ; the Ducheſs being unwilling 
n to ſuffer one who valued himſelf as the repreſenta- 
T tive of the houſe of Lancaſter, to enjoy the Engliſh 
t throne in peace; the King of France being de- 
ll firous to excite to Henry, domeſtic troubles, which 
© might detain him from any invaſion of France. 
0 James received the young pretender with all the 
reſpect due to high birth, merit, and misfortune. 
Warbeck's perſonal qualities failed not to attach 
is James ſtill more warmly to his cauſe. He was 
d- honourably entertained in the Scottiſh Court: 
of the daughter of the Earl of Huntly was given him 
e, to wife: And James, with the ardent approbation 


he of his nobility, FO to conduct the pretended 
y,. heir 
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Snot. "L hair to the Engliſh crown, into his dominions, and, 
——/in diſregard of all his own engagements with 
5 D- Henry, to place Warbeck on the throne of him 
1520. whom he called his father. Already had Mar- 
beck failed in different attempts in Ireland, and in 
England: Yet, with aid ſo powerful as that of 

the Scottiſh nation and their King, it was hoped 

that he might now at length prove ſucceſsful *. 


Invaſion WITH an army numerous, ardent, and well 
of Eng- appointed, as thoſe which had been anciently led 
by Wallace, Bruce, and the Douglaſes ; James en- 
tered Northumberland, and advanced onward with- 
out meeting any formidable oppoſition, but without 
being received with any thing of that favour of the 
Engliſh with which Warbeck had expected them 
to rife and eſpouſe his cauſe. Diſappointed there- 
fore in thoſe expectations of aid from the Engliſh | 

_ themſelves, which Warbeck had taught them 
to conceive; James and the Scots, after waſting 
the open country, —upon receiving intelligence 
that a powerful Engliſh army was approaching, 

* —relinquiſhed the expedition, and returned 
home. But, they had not long returned, when 
the news of a rebellion broken out againſt Henry, 
from Cornwall, invited them to renew the inva- 
ſion with better hopes. With an hoſt numerous as 
before, James again entered England ; proceeded 
into the biſhoprick of Durham; and while he ſent 
out 


* Liudſay : Drummond ; Bacon's Henry the Seventh: Hollinſhed, 
» 
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out parties of light horſemen to plunder the fur- — I 
rounding country ; himſelf, with the principal 
body of his army, laid fiege to the caſtle of Nor- % = 
ham. But, Norham-caſtle, by the care of Bi- 1520. 
ſhop Fox, was well garriſoned, and abundantly 
ſupplied with proviſions and military ſtores ; while 
the Scottiſh army wanted the artillery requiſite for 
the ſiege. —James would, however, have perſiſted 
in his purpoſe, and might perhaps have in the end 
ſucceeded, had not the Earl of Surrey, in the mean 
time, advanced with an Engliſh army, ſo formi- 
dable, that the Scots were in prudence obliged to 
raiſe the fiege, and retire into their own country, 
before the Engliſh ſhould come up with them.— 
Surrey, with this army, and almoſt all the Engliſh 
nobility of the northern counties, followed after. 
—While James with his forces were little more 
than a mile diſtant, Surrey aſſaulted and took the 
caſtle of Ayton. Some challenges to a general 
battle, as well as to ſingle combat, paſſed between 
the reſpective commanders of the two hoſts. But 
James, whatever his gallantry, had ſufficient pru- 
dence not to riſk an engagement, which was not 
abſolutely neceſſary to the ſafety of his country, 
and of which the iſſue might ſeem doubtful. The 
Scots adhered to their wonted policy; and retired 
before the Engliſh, till theſe having conſumed their 
ſtores, could no longer either advance or maintain 
their ground in Scotland ; but were obliged to re- 
Vor. * C 7 treat 
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treat back to Berwick, in almoſt the ſame confu- 


„ )fion and diſtreſs, as if they. had ſuſtained a defeat. 


A. D. 
1488 to 
1520. 


The caſtle of Jedburgh had been levelled to the 
ground by Robert of Albany; that of Roxburgh, 
when it was taken, after the death of James the 
Second : There was no contiguous ſtrong place 
which the Engliſh might have ſeized and garri- 
ſoned : To Edinburgh or Stirling they could not 
make their way. There was no laſting miſchief, _ 
therefore, inflicted upon the Scots by this inroad : - 
Berwick had remained with the Engliſh, ever ſince 
it was ſurrendered by the Duke of Albany, in the 

reign of James the Third . | 


HENRY, therefore, diſappointed in whatever 
hopes he might have conceived of reducing the 


Scots to liſten with ſubmiſſion to his pleaſure, and 


Peace con- 
cluded be- 
tween the 
Scots and 
the Eng- 
liſh, 


to accept whatever terms of peace he ſhould think 
fit; was forced to have recourſe to the arts of ne- 
gociation, in order to drive his fictitious rival, 
Marbeck, from that ſanQuary which he {till found 
in the Scottiſh Court. Peter Hialas, ambaſſador 
from the Spaniſh King, came at Henry's requeſt | 
into Scotland, and in his own Sovereign's name, 
propoſed to mediate a truce or peace between 
James and Henry.—His mediation was accepted: 
The diſmiſſal of Warbeck was the price at which 
the amity of Henry was purchaſed on the part of 
James.—Nor was this a ſacrifice which the Scot- 


tim 


* Hollinſhed, III.: Lindſay; Leſiy; Buchannan, &c. 
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tiſn King could now feel a ſtrong reluctance to to Seer ee 
make. All his efforts in favour of the en og 


impoſtor, had proved unſucceſsful : all thoſe gay 


94 to 


proſpects which Warbeck had held out, to in- 1520, 


duce James to eſpouſe his cauſe, had been fruſtra- 
ted: James himſelf could not longer withſtand 
the conviction of Warbeck's impoſture : And yet 
honour would not allow him to deſert, for a leſs 
important cauſe than the welfare of his kingdom, 
the intereſts of a young man who had thrown 
himſelf, with ſeeming honour, upon his hoſpita- 


lity and protection. James, however, even dif. 


miſſing Warbeck, acted towards him no ungene- 


rous part. He would not deliver him up into 


Henry's hand; he would not caſt him out in diſ- 


grace, as a baſe impoſtor and fugitive. Providing 


veſſels for his paſſage, he ſent him away, with the 
ſame reſpectful farewell, as if he had been {till a 
Prince, and ſuffered him to paſs freely over into 
Henry's dominions in Ireland. Warbeck, after 
ſome ſhort ſtay among the Iriſh, paſſed over into 
Cornwall, and in a vain attempt to win the Engliſh 
crown by the aid of the Corniſh miners, fell into 
Henry's hands ; , by whom, after ſome delay in 
contemptuous mercy, and ſome attempts at in- 
trigue on the part of Warbeck, this fictitious 
Prince was at laſt put to death. His impoſture 
had been before detected, and convincingly ex- 
117 5 by Henry's care to undeceive ſuch of his 
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SECT. I. V ſubjects and neighbours, as might have actually 


Cray, 


8 that in countenancing and ſupporting 


A. D. N . 
_ Warbeck, they gave their countenance and ſup- 


1520. port to the ſon and only true heir of Edward the 
Fourth “. 


_ Janes, undiſturbed in his government by theſe 
and other ſuch tranſactions in his intercourſe with 


Incidental foreigners; ſtill continued to rule his kingdom in a 


Circ Um - 


ſtances, manner ſufficiently grateful to his barons, yet 
which did not derogate from the majeſty of the 
throne, or ſacrifice any of its lawful authority. 
The Drummonds having, in the proſecution of 
one of thoſe feuds which frequently aroſe among 
the Scottiſh clans, burnt to death fixteen of the 
Murrays in the pariſh-church of Monivaird; were 
ſpeedily overtaken by the ſevere vengeance of 
James, and puniſhed with- the unforgiving firm- 
neſs of purpoſe, which was neceſſary to repreſs 
ſuch barbarities. At the requeſt, probably of ſome 
weak-witted doctor in theology, James was in- 
duced to try the experiment of confining two in- 
fants under the care of a dumb woman, in the 
iſle of Inchkeith, in order to diſcover in what 
language they would naturally converſe, when 
thus deprived of all opportunity of acquiring the 
uſe of any artificial ſpeech ; It does not appear 
that the reſult of the experiment turned ſo out, 
* Eoſdem, 
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as to give much ſatisfaction to thoſe by whom it Seer: — 
had been ſuggeſted. Stewart, the brother of the. 
Earl of Lennox, in the mean time covered the — 5 
Scottiſh name with new glory in military affairs, 1520. 
while he diſtinguiſhed himſelf with extraordinary 
prudence and herioſm, in the wars by which the 

i French ſtrove to win the dominion of Italy, and 

b was even for a time exalted to the viceroyalty of 

i Naples. From that ſtation he was driven away, 
f 


1 1 wo * 


by thoſe misfortunes which expelled the French 
from their Italian conqueſts, He afterwards 
| returned home to Scotland, was honourably re. 
0; ceived at James's Court, and breathed his laſt in 
| peace at Corſtorphine. Andrew Forman, too, 
: Biſhop of Moray, being alſo abroad, in the Court 
of Pope Julius the Second, made himſelf ac- 
s ceptable to that Pontiff, by various important ſer- 
vices, — particularly by negotiating a peace be- 
tween Julius and the French King ; and was amply 
: rewarded by a biſhopric in France, by a ſeat in 
the Sacred College of Cardinals, and by the office 
of Legate, with which he returned, with vicarious 
7 ſway, to rule the Scottiſh church. -A monſtrous 
child was, within this period, born in Scotland, 
| which from the loins upwards, had two bodies in all 
reſpects perfect; but from the loins downward, but 
the parts of one: It poſſeſſed two different think- 
| ing powers of ſenſibility and thought : After ſur- 
; viving to the age of twenty-eight years, it died in 
extreme 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Sect. I. 
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wa death of one of its bodies before the other o. 0 
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extreme diſtreſs, ' occaſioned particularly by te 


Semana ſtill 8 and although he 
had not refrained from ſome of thoſe indulgencies 
which tend to make young men ſometimes averſe 
from ſubjecting themſelves to the bonds of conjugal 
life; yet James was not inſenſible that his duty to his 
people required him to leave lawful heirs, if poſ- 
ſible, to inherit his crown; and it was rather the | 
want of a Princeſs. at the neighbouring Courts, 
who might become his wife, than any ſettled aver- 


ſion to marriage, that had held him hitherto a ba- 


Marriage 
of James 
with the 


daughter. 


of Henry 
the Sc- 
venth. 


chelor. The daughter of Henry the Seventh of 
England was now marriageable. James ſeized a 
ſuitable occaſion to aſk her for his bride. He was 
not denied. No young Monarch of the age had a 
higher or fairer reputation than James : there was 
none whoſe alliance it more imported the Engliſh 
King to obtain, becauſe there was none whoſe 
ſubjects and dominions were ſo advantageoully fi. 
tuate for haraſſing England with continual hoſti- 
lities, and thus diſturbing that peace which Henry 
delighted to cultivate. © Henry, the richeſt Mo- 
narch in Europe, at leaſt in ready money, beſtow- 
ed upon James, with the hand of his daughter, the 
Princeſs Margaret, an ample dowry; and within 
a few . aſter the marriage of Prince Arthur of 
| England 


* Lindfay of Pitſcottie : Leſly: Buchanan, 
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England with Catharine of Arragon, Margaret Scr. J. 


Char. IV 


was nominally eſpouſed to James of Scotland, ons 


in the cathedral church of St Paul's, in the city * 
of London. Henry himſelf accompanied his 
daughter a good way on her journey. The Earls 
of Surrey and Northumberland, with a numerous 
attendance of other noblemen and ladies from Eng- 
land, came in her train. At a church in Lammer- 
muir, the marriage was ſolemnly celebrated be- 
tween James in perſon and the young Engliſh 
Princeſs, He then conducted her to Edinburgh, 


where the marriage was conſummated; and 


a long train of ſhows and feſtivities did ho- 
nour to the happy occaſion which gave to James 
a fair partner of his throne and bed, to the Scots 
and Engliſh, the hopes of more laſting, mutual 
peace, than they had for a long while enjoyed *. 


Tus hopes were not immediately fruſtrated. 
For a while, there aroſe nothing to renew thoſe 
wars which this happy marriage had been intended 
for ever to terminate, James, happy in the en- 
dearments of conjugal love, continued to culti- 
vate with increaſing diligence and ardour, thoſe 
arts in which the Monarchs of Europe were, in 
this age, beginning. partly to repoſe their glory. 
He beautified Falkland with new buildings, ſump- 


tuous and magnificent beyond what the ſtate of 


the 


* Lindſay ; Leſly: Buchanan, 
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f Ger. the arts in Scotland, beyond what its opulence 
75 2 could have been in this age expected to afford. 
. 8 57 All Europe had about this æra turned its attention 
| 1520, to maritime affairs. The diſcoveries made by the 
| | Florentines, the Genoeſe, the Venetians from 

Italy, by the Portugueſe, and by the Spaniards, 
| with the wealth which thoſe diſcoveries ſoon con- 
| ferred, excited an enthuſiaſm for the adventures 
| of navigation, little leſs ardent than that paſſion 
| with which the people of Europe had, two 
| 8 5 centuries before, aſſumed the croſs, and haſten- 
[| | ed away to conquer the Holy Land. Even in 
Scottiſm Scotland was this ſpirit kindled. The com- 
merce and the fiſhing induſtry of the Scots, were 
already conſiderable. James's father had poſſeſſed 

\ ſome veſſels, which might, in this age; be re- 

garded as forming no contemptible fleet. He 

himſelf, in conſequence of the ſueceſſes which had 

..,, crowned his arms at ſea, was encouraged to pay 

yet more attention than his father to naval affairs. 

Ihe fiſhing-trade of the Scots needed the protec- 

tion of ſhips of war: And Sir Andrew Wood, 

diſtinguiſhed above his contemporaries, alike for 

| ET naval ſkill and for courage, was ready at once to ex- 
i! | cCite James to extraordinary attention to maritime 
1 | power, and to command his fleets, and ſuperintend 
ais ſhip-building. He built therefore three ſhips 

_ 5 of extraordinary bulk, the Michael, the Marga- 
zet, and the James; ; fitted them out with great 
| | guns, 


2 
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ce guns, and all the requiſite ſtores and implements Geri 
d. of war, and manned them with numerous EC 
on hardy crews for the purpoſe of navigating them; 4%, 
he who were, beſides, to receive on board ſuch 1820. 
m numbers of ſoldiers as ſhould compoſe a formi- 

is, dable military force, whenever there ſhould ariſe 

n- occaſion to employ them in war. The Scottiſh 

es fiſhing and merchant - veſſels were ſecure under 

= their protection. The Dutch, in conſequence pro- 

"Oo if bably of quarrels while the ſailors of both nations 

* BY were employed together in the fiſhery, declaring 

m Var at ſea againſt the Scots, and capturing and de- 

we ſtroying many of their veſſels ; ſuffered more than 

TE equal retaliation of the ills which they had inflictedz 

ed for James diſpatched his fleet to hover upon their 

* coaſts, and intercept their traffic, till they made 

Je compenſation. for the injuries by which they had 

ad provoked his reſentment. The Portugueſe, now Quartet 
ay powerful above all the other nations of the ſouth, kg 9 
151 in the Mediterranean ſea, and in the Atlantic Sueſe. 
2 ocean, for an injury formerly committed at fea 

9, - againſt the father of the gallant Bartons, ſhipma- 

* ſters of Leith, were attacked and haraſſed by the 

op Bartons, under the protection of letters of marque 

48 granted by James, till many times. the value of 

what they had formerly robbed the Scots of, 

a was by force pillaged ſrom their rich merchant- 

> veſſels. Even the Engliſh ſetting themſelves again 

4 at variance with the Scots at ſea, were again pur- 


R D ; ſued, 
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Send. ſued, and bad their ſhips deſtroyed by thoſe bold 
CR and almoſt piratical failors, till the Engliſh could 


. 
1488 to 
1520. 


hardly venture to expoſe themſelves in the German 
ocean, or in the northern ſeas.— The Scattiſh 
Queen, too, during the progreſs of theſe events, 
bore to her huſband ſeveral children; of whom, 


after two ſons had died in infancy, one at laſt 


was deſtined to ſurvive his father, and to ſucceed 
him on the throne. No accidents aroſe to raiſe 
James's nobility in arms againſt him: Hume was 
content to adminiſter, as Chamberlain, the affairs 
of the royal domains upon the border: Bothwell, 
equally ſatisfied with the rewards and the impunity 
he had obtained, grew old, and died, without en- 
gaging in any new rebellion : Angus, too, reſted 
in the place which it became him to fill, without 
aſpiring above the bounds of a ſubject's power, or 


2 a ſubjeQ's duty. Juſtice was ſtill vigorouſly ad- 


miniſtered. The Baron of Thornton having mur- 


dered his own wife, was, without reſpe& to his 
rank or fortune, publicly beheaded at Edinburgh, 
in puniſhment for ſo horrible a crime, violating 
all the bonds, the endearments,. and the ſecurities 
of the moſt intimately familiar and domeſtic life. 


Other crimes were puniſhed with a rigour equally 
ſalutary: The licence, particularly of the bor- 


derers, was reſtrained : Frequent parliaments were 
aſſembled, to correct and enlarge the code of the 


laws; to confirm continually the authority of law, 


in 
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I i ild, i and | Srcr. I. 
in oppoſition to ne irregular, and deſultory Szer L 
force; and to provide for the new exigencies o 
: the times, as theſe continually aroſe. Twice did 3: P- 


James's piety and conjugal affection move him to "1566; 
go in pilgrimage,—at one time on foot to the 
ſhrine of St Ninian, at Whithorn in Gallowayz * 
: at another on horſeback, to St Duthac' s, in 

l the ſhire of Roſs.—80 extraordinary was the James's 
- hardy activity to which he had accuſtomed him- 2 
5 ſelf, that he rode in one day from Stirling, by . 

S Perth and Aberdeen, as far as to Elgin; a diſtance 

» of not leſs than an hundred and thirty miles; 
and after ſtretching himſelf ro fleep for a few 

N hours of the night, ſimply on a bare board, pro- 

4 ceeded next morning, by day-break, forty miles 

t farther to St Duthac's, where he was preſent at | 
r the uſual hour for divine ſervice. He neglected not, | 
[- amid theſe things, the care of framing ſuch artillery 

by as might be wanted to give his forces due advan- 

is tage when they ſhould come to face their enemies 


ly on the field of battle. His maſter-gunner, Robert 
8 Borthwick, formed for him, in Edinburgh. caſtle, 


dome cannons of extraordinary magnitude, of 
Gs which not a few long after remained in the king- | 
ly dom. New honours were conferred upon him from 


r- Rome, by Pope Julius the Second, with the hope 
re ¶ probably of detaching the Scots from the ancient al- 
ae "EY with France, to which Julius was at this time 
10 8 3 8 D 2 hoſtile. 
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A $3 hoſtile. The Kings of France and England, too, 
Ly Þ/ſcemed at the ſame time to vie with one another 
= D for James's favour, and to contend, who ſhould 
1520. the moſt diligently cultivate his alliance by. fre- 
quent embaſſies, by preſents, and by every means 

. which they could conceive to be at all acceptable 
to ſo gallant and ſa wiſe a Prince. Amid thoſe 
amuſements of Chivalry, which he ſtill delighted 

to encourage at his Court, James himſelf would 

not rarely enter the liſts, in diſguiſe ; and never 

did he enter the liſts, without approving himſelf 

victor over every opponent. Amid thoſe feuds, 

which in ſpite of all the vigilance and energy of 

his government, would ſometimes break forth, 
Maxwell of Caerlaverock, and Crichton of San- 
quhar, the two moſt powerful barons of Nithſdale, 

after long enmity, and many petty injuries mu- 

tually inflicted; at length met in arms, with their 
reſpective friends and dependents, on the ſands of 

Fight on Dumfries; and there fought with the moſt obſti- 
or Dunn. nate rage, till the two parties had almoſt mutually 
ries. , cut each other off, although Maxwell remained at 
laſt the joyleſs victor. An earthquake ſhook the 
whole iſland ; comets blazing in the ſky, ſeemed 

to the eye of ſuperſtition to portend misfortunes 

to which they had no real reference: That fweat- 

ing ſickneſs, which, in the beginning of the ſix- 

teenth century; made terrible havock in England; 
A extending its ravages alſo to Scotland, and cut- 
| ting 
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ting off chiefly, the young, the ſtrong, the luxu- row be 
rious, and the gay; hence acquired from the Scot- Cay 


3 
p 
1 tiſh peaſantry the denomination of Stoop-gallant *, Ko D. 


$ The politics of the continent were again to di- 

2 vide James from the intereſts of that family out of 

2 which he had obtained a wife, and to renew the war 

1 between the Scots and the Engliſh. Italy was the Englih & 
1 prize for which the Kings of France and Spain t;1 poll. 
r compared their relative ſtrengths, and oppoſed one 

f WU another in war. Thus oppoſed, they ſtrove natu- 

' rally, 'each for himſelf, to draw their neighbours 

f and allies into the conteſt. The politic, the peace- 

3 ful, the avaricious Henry the Seventh of England, 

- had his hands too full at home, and was too much 


3 averſe from the waſte of war, to take any earneſt 
-. W part in thoſe contentions of his neighbours. But N 
r Henry the Seventh was now no more. His king- 
f doms and his treaſures were inherited by his only 


. ſon Henry the Eighth, who afpired to diſtinguiſh 
y himſelf by laviſhing his father's treaſures, by 
t involving himſelf 'in thoſe ſplendid purſuits 
e of war and policy which his father had wiſe- 
d ly avoided, and by exalting to the abſolute- 
8 neſs of deſpotiſm, that feudal authority which 
5 his father had left him. Henry, flattered with 


. extravagant notions of the immenſity of his 
; wealth, of the greatneſs of his authority and 
* 5 pa | IR power, 
8 4 * Lindſay : Leſly: Buchanan, 
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Ser. power, and of the unrivalled ſuperiority of his 

eee accompliſhments ; was deſtined to purſue c 

— - through life, plans of policy in reſpect to his inter- t 

252% courſe with foreign nations, which gradually brought ! 

contempt and diſhonour upon his councils, as : 

3 upon the people over whom he reigned; as well c 

as to make the Engliſh nation continually the vic- ! 

tim of his furious temper, and of his private paſ- [ 

ſions, while he himſelf was to be ever the tool of : 

his miſtreſſes and his courtiers. Henry was to be a 

in government, what a ſtout yet cowardly ſwag- ? 

gerer is in valour ; what a weak, talkative man, 

| deſtitute of tender affections, yet not without fu- , 

rious ſelfiſh paſſions, is in the ordinary conduct of 

life, In this ſpirit he was ſoon perſuaded by his I 

father-in-law, Ferdinand King of Spain, to de- ] 

clare war againſt France, and to attempt the re- ; 
conquering of. thoſe continental provinces which 

had been conquered and wreſted from the Engliſh 

Crown during the unfortunate reign of Henry the 

Sixth. To ſtrengthen themſelves againſt this new 

danger from ſo formidable a foe, the French ſent 

an embaſly into Scotland, for the purpuſe of ex- 
citing James to depart from that neutrality which 

he had reſolved to obſerve between his brother-in- 

law and the ancient allies of his crown. Forman 

and Stewart were either the principal ambaſſadors 

of this negotiation, or at leaſt came from France | 

to promote its ſuccels at the Scottiſh Court. Both 
were 
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ö were ſubjects equally of the King of France and Secr. I. 

of the King of Scotland; and they were both Naam,” 
therefore intereſted to make the influence of the 4+ D. 

French alliance predominate over that of England, 2 72 by 

at the Scottiſh Court. Vet James, aſſiduouſſy 

courted even by the high- minded and inſolent 
Henry, and finding himſelf in a ſituation in which 
he was able to hold the balance between France 

fand England; long heſitated between the two rival 
alliances ; long cheriſhed his purpoſe of maintain- 

. ing a ſtrict neutrality ; and had it not been for the 

; general voice of the nation, and for the calls which 

. were loudly addreſſed to his honour, as a faithful 

f and generous knight, would have avoided the war. 

> I Even after he was thus earneſtly excited, James {till 

85 heſitated and delayed. His Queen employed all her 

influence over his heart in favour of England. There 

Vas in his Court and kingdom, a party who were de- 

1 voted to the Engliſh intereſts: And Henry was will- 

e ing to purchaſe the amity, or even the neutrality of 

7 Scotland, at a dearer price than the French could 

+ pay. But, the influence of Forman, the call of 


Anne Queen of France, who named James her 
h knight, and the voice of the nation, faithful to 
5 ancient friendſhips, as to ancient enmities, pre- 
n vailed at length; and James determined to lend 
8 his aid to Lewis, and to make war upon his bro- 
e cker. in- law. | 8 
h | Wy | HAVING 
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Na = Havinc taken his determination, james in- 
＋◻[ T ctntly ſent a herald to denounce war againſt Hen- 
3 ry, unleſs this proud King would ceaſe from the 
1520. hoſtilities which he had already commenced againſt 
James's continental allies. The Scottiſh fleet of 
three ſhips of war, was at the ſame time equipped; 
| and ſent under the command of Hamilton, Earl 
3 of Arran, with a great force of landſmen as well 
to aid the ag ſailors on board, to ſail to the aid of the French, 
French. 
and to make the moſt deſperate oppoſition at ſea 
to the Engliſh. Hamilton, however, whether un- 
willing to purſue the expedition, or driveri perhaps 
about by contrary winds, inſtead of proceeding on 
his voyage to France, ſailed weſtward to Ireland, 
burnt Carrickfergus with two or three villages, 
and then returned into the Bay of Ayt. James no 
ſooner received notice of this delay on the part of 
the commander of his fleet, than he threatened 
the ſevereſt vengeance upon Hamilton, which a 
Sovereign could inflict; and diſpatched Sir Andrew 
Wood, with ſome other gentlemen, to aſſume the 
command, and haſten to the aid of his continental 
allies. But Hamilton, aware of his Sovereign's 
wrath, and being {till ſecure on board the ſhips ; 
refuſed to reſign the command, again ſet ſail, 
and promiſed yet to accompliſh that ſervice for 
which the expedition -had been dri fitted 


out “. 
. Janns's 
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{2 James's ſoul was now on fire. He received _ 5.4 
from France a ſmall ſubſidy of fourteen thouſand .. 
crowns : He had pledged his honour to ſupport A. P. 
& with timely aid, the ancient allies of his Crown : ye" 
Henry bad irritated his mind with the moſt paſ- 

1. ſionate reſentment, by the angry contempt with 

1 which he replied to his denunciations of war. 

1 He trembled leſt his fleet ſhould not arrive 

n; within due time, to be of uſe to the French 


againſt the Engliſh : He was impatient to ſhew to 


ea 

n. the former, that he could be a valuable friend; to 
ps the latter, that he was no deſpicable foe: His 
. heart and his imagination were inflamed with al- 


q, moſt all the romantic enthuſiaſm of knight-errant- 

ry. In this temper of mind, he ſummoned his Be 

no military vaffals to attend him in arms. \ Refol- Jawcepres 1 

of ved to invade England at the head of an irre- 3 

2 ſiſtible force, he had directed his ſummons to all 

between the ages of ſixteen and ſixty years, whe- 

ther belonging to Scotland, or to its ſubject- iſles: 

he The Borough-moor of Edinburgh was the ap- 

pointed place of rendezvous: forty days, the 

9 term of ſervice for which they were to come pro- 

vided. Various artifices addreſſed to James's ſu- 

il. perſtition and to his love were in the mean time 

dor employed by the Queen and the Engliſh faction, 

Wy Vet to diſconcert, and if poſſible to prevent the 
threatened invaſion, In vain. © James's purpoſe 

„vas fixed; his paſſions were inflamed : Every 

| Vol. IV. | 202777 16 9hloT 7 
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Szer. & hour feemet to him an age, till he could diſplay 
S. proweſs in ſome illuſtrious deeds of arms 


againſt the Engliſh. His ſummons was obeyed. 
Out of all the diſtricts of Scotland, his nobles with 
their followers, clad in arms, haſtened to the ap- 
pointed rendezvous on the Borough moor. An 
immenſe hoſt was there muſtered: They were all 


-ardent and well appointed: and James poſſeſſed a 


large train of artillery, with abundance of ammu- 
nition, and all the requiſite military ſtores which 
were all to be employed in this grand enterpriſe. 
With high hopes, this army took their. march to 
the eaſtern borders of England. They croſſed the 


. Tweed: It was not merely an enterpriſe. of devaſta. 


Surrey 


comes, to 


tion and ſpoil, on which they had come. The 


oppoſe the caſtles of Werk, Norham, Ford, and Etall, with 


invaſion, 


every fortalice and ſtrong place on the Northum- 


brian borders were beſieged, taken, and demo- 


| liſhed, by the irreſiſtible aſſault of the Scottiſh ar- 


tilery. Yet, although thus finally taken and de- 
moliſhed, theſe caſtles made a more formidable 
and obſtinate defence than had been expected, 


and thus retarded the progreſs of the invaders, 


till their own proviſions, with whatever the ſur- 
rounding country afforded, were almoſt wholly, 
conſumed ; and tilt news was brought, that the 
Earl of Surrey was advancing with a a 


| e eh ee i 585485 kl 


on *fEoldem quos ſupth, n 
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0 Tus far ſucceſsful, yet una voidably involved Szor. T. 
3 in difficulties, James now found himſelf obliged FG go rn; 
2 permit many of his hoſt to depart home, for the pur- bong 3 
1 poſe of bringing new proviſions for themſelves and 2520. 

* their companions. Without aſking his permiſſion, 

1 the reſt {till went off in multitudes: from day to : 
l day, till of an army which had once amounted 

a almoſt to an hundred thouſand men, hardly fifteen 

1 thouſand now remained with their King. It was 

h WU known that Surrey and the Engliſh army were ad- 3 

. vancing; but how far they had advanced, by | 

0 what route they were approaching, what was the 

© WW preciſe plan of the operations which they purſued, 

. this could not be certainly learned. In theſe 

ie circumſtances, James could not advance; retreat 

h he would not; to remain longer in the ſituation 

1 in which he then lay, without coming into action, 

Y= threatened ruin to all his hopes; for the diſtreſs 

r- I for want of proviſions became every day greater: 

e- And as the term of forty days, during which alone 

le for the year, were bis military vaſlals obliged to 

d, ſerve him in arms, had nearly expired; it ſeemed 

8, probable that he might be deſerted by all his fol- 

r- I lowers, before he could atchieve any thing memo- 

ly; rable againſt the Engliſh. The old Earl of Angus, 4 
ae WW and others of his barons, therefore, counſelled | 
ul him earneſtly, to take that ſafe part which the 

Scots had been accuſtomed to adopt on ſimilar oc- 

os caſions, to retire back within his own territories, 

E 2 and 
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Czar. IV. and ſuffer the Engliſh to advance after him, till 


Ces ſhould run into the ſame difficulties in which 
56 t be was then entangled. ' This counſel, James's 
1520. high ſenſe of honour as of ſhame, prompted him 

to reject with inexpreſſible tranſports of indigna- 

tion. Had not a man remained with him, yet 

would not he himſelf have yielded to turn his back 

The Scots upon his foes. The Engliſh in the mean time 


lik meet came on, but found the Scots ſo ſtrongly poſted 


bert on an high ground, on the banks of the river 
his. Till, with the Cheviot mountains towering up to 
protect them behind, with the river on their right, 
with a moraſs on their left, with their artillery 
ſo diſpoſed as to cover their front, that Surrey 
beheld their encampment in deſpair, as abſolutely 
impregnable, and relinquiſhed all hopes of vic- 
torious battle, but what might be ſtill: encou- 
raged by the known impetuoſity and: raſhneſs of 
the Scots; or by the knowledge of their ' diſtreſs 
for want of proviſions. In theſe circumſtances, he 
turned all his efforts to intercept the Scottiſh fora- 
ging parties, and by ſkilful marches and counter- 
matches, to alarm them with the apprehenſion, 
that he intended to elude their vigilance, and ad- 
vance by a different route into Berwickſhire ; 
leaving them to ravage the reſt of Northumberland 
at their pleaſure. The contrivance ſucceeded. 
The Scots impatiently left their impregnable en- 
campment, and wandered about in uncertain 
ſearch 
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| ſearch for the enemy, till they aſcended the heights 
a of Flowden, and thence beheld the Engliſh occu-C yy 
; pying the ſtreights beneath, in a manner that - 3 
L ſeemed as if the purpoſe were to hem them in, 1520. 

and thus ſubdue them without a battle. This 

ſight was all that James required. He deſcended 

upon the ſubjacent plain, and drew out his forces 
| lied in nenn to the Engliſh *. 


By this time the Scottiſh army was little more Battle of 
than half as numerous as that of the Engliſh, vx. 
James arranged them for the battle in four diviſions. 

The right wirig was led on by the Earls of Hume 

and Huntly : The left was commanded by the Earl 

of Lennox, and Campbell of Argyle: In the centre 

was the King himſelf : Hepburn Earl of Bothwell, 

- with the foot-ſoldiers of Lothian formed a body 

f of reſerve, deſtined to aid the Scots, and to renew 
$ 

e 


UDP 


the battle wherever they ſhould appear to be 
overpowered by the impulſe of the enemy.  How- 
ard, the eldeſt ſon of Surrey, commanded the 
- foremoſt column of the Engliſh hoſt : Surrey him- 
„ ſelf was in the centre: Sir Edward Stanley was 
— at the head of the right wing: Almoſt all the 
; nobles of the northern counties of England, and 
| all the beſt ſoldiers who had not followed their 


. King to the continent, fought in the army. The 
— right wing of the Scots, commanded by Hume 

and Huntly, began the battle, by attacking the 
1 foremoſt 


* Leſly : Lindſay : Hollinſhed ; Hebert's Hiſtory of Henry VIII. 
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3 1, foremoſt diviſion of the Engliſh, which was led 
Conway Lord Howard. This was the flower of the 


| Scottith ſoldiery : And their impulſe was irreſiſt- 


ible : The Engliſh who oppoſed them were almoſtall 
quickly cut in pieces, or diſperſed. But onthe left 
wing, the fate of the Scots was reverſed : Lennox 
and Argyle both periſhed : Their, followers were 


lain and ſcattered with terrible deſtruction; and 


the Engliſh column to which they had been oppo- 


ſed, were ſoon ready to reinforce the central co- 


lunin, where Surrey himſelf led on the main 
battle. The central fliviſions of the two armies 


had by this time joined in cloſe fight. The Scot- 


tiſh King himſelf fought in the fore - front of the 


battle; performing at once the part of a ſkilful 


general, and of the braveſt and ſtouteſt of ſol- 
diers. But the Engliſh were here far more nu- 
merous than the Scots who fought againſt them: 
Hume and Huntley ſatisfied with what they had 
done, returned not to aid their King: Hepburn 


led not up thoſe freſh traops which he had held in 


reſerve, to await the progreſs of the battle. James 
exerted the moſt deſperate valour : All his 


' young nobles, who fought by his ſide, vied with 


their Sovereign, in the bold expoſure of their per- 
ſons, and in the moſt heroic exertions of their 
proweſs. Alas'! they fought in vain. The 


| archers of Sir Edward Stanley's diviſion of the 


Engliſh, ſo ſorely galled them, that it ſoon be- 
| came 
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came impoſlible for them to make any adequate Ster. I. 
impreſſion on Surrey's ſpearmen, to whom they Coyne 
were more directly oppoſed, And in the mean L.. — 
while, the Engliſh body of reſerve being conducted 182. 
around on horſeback, by Dacres their commander, 
incloſed the Scots, ſo that there was no room for 

them to recede. James and his brave companions, 

when they ſaw all their hopes thus cut off, deter- 

mined to accept no quarter, but to ſell their lives 

as dear as poſſible. In the new energy and courage 

which they thus derived from deſpair, they had almoſt 
penetrated through the Engliſh hoſt. But againſt 

that mighty odds which now overpowered them, it 

was not poſlible that they ſhould finally ſucceed. 
Huntley, with ſo many of his followers as he could 

yet afſemble, returned into the battle, to ſuccour 

and ſave his king, but came too late. James had pe- 

riſhed, and with him his baſtard ſon, Alexander, 
Archbiſhop of St Andrew's, the favourite pupil of 

the illuſtrious Eraſmus, and by him praiſed as the 

moſt - promiſing young man of the age. Of all 

who had fought in the ſame ranks with the King, 

few had deigned to. accept quarter, few had 
deigned to outlive their heroic Sovereign.—Such | 

had been on both fides the general. carnage, and 

ſo nearly equal was now the fortune of the battle, 

that had james but ſurvived, the victory had aſſu- 
d been his. Hume, whoſe too eager purſuit of 

thoſe 


— « — — — — 
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deer. Ii thoſe who fled before him in the beginning of the 


Cna 
. may ſeem the chief cauſe of the loſs of 


2 _ the battle, had nowralliedthebrokenremainsof the 
isse. Scottiſh army, and with a conſiderable force reſted 
all night on the field of battle: But Surrey and 
Howard reſted alſo there: And ere the morning, 
the knowledge of the events of the battle, had ſo. 
_ exalted the confidence of the Engliſh, ſo entirely 
depreſſed that of the Scots; that the latter fled in 
haſte with the morning-light ; and the former, 
although they dared not to follow in purſuit, yet 
remained maſters of the field of battle, of the bag - 
gage, and of the artillery of the Scots, which they 
ſoon conveyed in triumph to the contiguous town of 
A.D. Berwick. The battle of Flowden was fought on the 
*513- ninth day of September, in the year one thouſand | 
| five hundred and thirteen. James periſhed in the 
thirty-ninth year of his age, the twenty-fourth of his 
reign ; leaving behind him two infant ſons, James, 
who was afterwards to ſucceed him on the throne, 

and Alexander, duke of Roſs, who did not, for 
more than two or three years ſurvive his father *. 


Character | JAMES was a man eminently qualified to rule a 
ot James l | . 

Iv. martial people, ſuch as were the Scots under his 

reign. His dexterity and {kill in every manly exer - 

ciſe; his paſſion for glory; his enthuſiaſtic fond- 

neſs ng the. pomp and gallantry of chivalry ; that 


activity 


9 Lindſay : Lefly, &c. &c. 
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activity of ſpirit, which diſpoſed bim to continual 5 apr ©, 
vigilance and exertion in the adminiſtration of his. 
own authority; that wiſe adherence to ancient al- MING 
lies, which hurried him to a premature death; 1522.1 
were altogether ſuch an aſſemblage of qualities, 
as might well deſerve that high eſtimation with 
which he was regarded by foreign Kings and na- 
tions, no leſs than by his own ſubjects. His at- 
tention to maritime affairs, and his formation of 
ſo conſiderable a fleet, beſpeak an enlargement 
of mind which was worthy of a great Prince. 
None indeed but a man of extraordinary talents, 
could have maintained the authority of the crown 
without irritating the nobles, in circumſtances 
ſuch 'as thoſe in which James commenced his 
reign. The guilt which he had unadviſedly con- 
trated by taking arms againſt his father, affe&- 
ed his conſcience with a remorſe which would 
probably have been ſtill more deep. and poignant, 
had it not been for the deluſive and flattering re- 
preſentations of thoſe about him, —and which ſeems 
to have been the ſpring of that extraordinary 
proneneſs to ſuperſtition,. which marked his man- 
ners throughout all his ſubſequent life. In pe- 
nance for that guilt, he is related to have ever 
afterwards worn upon his naked waiſt, an iron 
chain, diſtinguiſhing his contrition of heart, and 
afotting him as a continual e u a He 

Vol. IV. * | may 


* 
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an way be regarded as a Prince in almoſt all reſpects 
waHaHuperior to his father. But it ſeems doubtful, 
55 D. whether his talents or accompliſhments could 
2520. have entitled him ever to rank with his grandfa- 
ther and great-grandfather, James the Second and 

James the Firſt. While he continued to live in 
celibacy, he had engaged in too many looſe 
amours. He had no fewer than five baſtard chil. 

dren, by four different maidens whom he de- 


bauched. 


CHAPTER V. 


The Reign of James V. 


IJAuxs's premature fall was to be ſtill more ſo, on 
account of the intereſts of his family and of his king- 
dom, than for the ſake of any future enjoyments and 
honours to himſelf, from the hopes of which it cut 
Political him off. Such a ſucceſſion of minorities upon the 
* chrone, continually defeated every plan for exalting 
A ne ddl the regal authority, and for eſtabliſhing it upon a 
James V. of baſis on which it might thenceforth ſtand un- 
ſhaken by all the turbulent aſſaults of the barons. 

The royal family could never acquire due ſtrength, 
- while no father ſurvived long enough on the throne, 
— to. ſee his ſons educated to > manhood, and no 


longer 
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longer liable to be uſed merely as tools in the hands _— — 
of a ſelfiſh and ambitious nobility. If the ſplendour =—y— 


of the Earls of Douglas had vaniſhed ; yet from 
among the vaſſals of that potent family, had ſprung 
up the Humes, who, although inferior in power 
and opulence, were, however, at leaſt equally tur- 
bulent, and equally ambitious : from among its 
younger branches had ariſen the houſe of Angus, 
whoſe chiefs ſeemed emulous to run the ſame ca- 


reer which the Earls of Douglas had run before 


them. That ſame ſpirit which had rendered the 


A.D. 
1488 to 
1520. 


nobles of the ſouthern counties diſobedient and ſe- 


ditious, in the ſame proportion in which they were 
pre-eminently martial and brave ; ſtill prevailed a- 
mong them, and made them a nuiſance to the civil 
order of the ſtate, while they were a wall of de- 
fence againſt its ſouthern foes, That diviſion of the 


barons into two factions, which was occaſioned by 


the adherence of one part of them to James the 


Third, while the other roſe in rebellion againſt him, 
had not even hitherto been wholly extinguiſhed. 
New feuds, and new competitions of intereſt, could 


not fail torevive, and vary, and exaſperate the hoſti- 


lities of theſe factions in a thouſand ways. And, 
while the laws and the eſtate of the Crown were 


thus left virtually without a guardian; and while 
the executive authority was thus in ſome meaſure. 
reſigned, for a while into the hands of the aſſem. 


bled community, or rather of the individuals of 
F 2 whom 
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* 


Igor: * whom it was compoſed: It could not be but that 
ue ſplendour of the Crown ſhould in theſe cir- 
| AD. cumſtances be impaired : It was impoſſible that 
1520. the laws ſhould not loſe much of that efficacy 
which they had begun to poſſeſs : It was unayoid- 

able, that many diſorders of faction and of ſedi- 


; ' tion ſhould break out over the whole en 2 


Jauss the Fifth, when he ſucceeded to the 
royal authority, was not more than a year and 
five months of age. The firſt meaſure adopted 
for conduQting the government, appears to have 
ſprung from the general terror. of the Engliſh 
which now prevailed, and even in part from a 
new neceſlity created by the laughter of almoſt all 
that was illuſtrious among the Scottiſh nobles, on 

Eftabliſh- Flowden-Field. The Queen was nominated to 


ment © 


the « admi- the regency, and to the tuition of her ſon; an 
ration 


under the Example hitherto unknown among the Scots. A 
King: Council were indeed appointed to aſſiſt her with 
their advice; but the ultimate adminiſtration of 
the ſupreme authority was confided to her own 
hands ſolely. Beaton, Archbiſhop of Glaſgow ; 
Huntley, who had eſcaped alive out of the battle 
of Flowden ; and the old Earl of Angus, who left 
the hoſt before the battle; were the men nomi- 
nated to compoſe this Council. The Earl of Ar- 
ran, the ſon of the aunt of the late King, arriving 


ſoon after out of France, was then added to their 
number 


* Lindſay ; Leſly: Buchanan, &c. 
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number, He had loſt the fleet with which he ſailed 2 47 

to France ; and had wholly fruſtrated the purpoſe CY 

for which it was fitted out. Had James the 4-Þ- 
1488 to 

Fourth ſtill furvived, Arran would unqueſtiona- 1529. 

bly have met death and confiſcation, as the reward 

of ſuch ſervices. They were the miſeries of the 


times which reſtored him to honour *. 


Taz firſt act of Margaret's regency, was—to 
ſend a ſuppliant embaſſy to her brother Henry,—to 
lament that error of her late huſband, which had 
impelled him to take up arms againſt England, and 
to avert by humble deprecations that terrible 
vengeance which it was dreaded that Henry might 
command his victorious armies now to inflit upon 
the proſtrate Scots. Henry's pride had been fully 
gratified by the event of the battle of Flowden ; 
It was not conſiſtent, either with the preſent pro- 
jects of his vain ambition, or with the real inte- 

reſts of his kingdom, to proſecute any ſcheme for 
the conqueſt of Scotland: He ſuffered the emotions 
of pity, and of fraternal affection, therefore, to pre- 
vail; and granted to his ſiſter, and her infant ſon, 
that peace which was in their name implored from 
him. The ſucceſs of this negotiation conferred new 
power and popularity upon Margaret. Saved from 
ruin by the generous forbearanceofthe Engliſh Sove- 
reign, thekingdom of Scotland ſeemed as if it would 

| now 


* Eoldem. 
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now fall into a voluntary dependence upon his 


= power, and reſt grateful under his e 8 


A. D. 
1488 to 
1520. 


Bur Margaret was as yet a young and beauti- 
ful woman; and ſhe was ſurrounded in her Court 


buy youthful and amorous nobles, whoſe fathers had 


fallen on Flowden-Field. Among theſe, the hand- 
ſomeſt, the moſt gallant and accompliſhed, as well 
as the moſt eminent in wealth and political influence, 
was young Archibald Douglas, now Earl of Angus: 
His father had fallen in the battle of Flowden : 
his grandfather, the "elder Archibald, had not 
many months ſurvived it. Young Angus quickly 
perſuaded Margaret to forget the reverence due to 
the memory of James the Fourth, to lay afide the 
pride of the ſiſter of Henry the Eighth, and with. 


out conſulting her brother, or the Eſtates of the 


- Riſe and 


progreſs of 
party. con- 
teſts. 


kingdom of which ſhe was Queen-regent, to ac- 
cept him for her ſecond huſband. Angus, an 
aſpiring young man, leſs amorous than ambitious, 
fancied that he had, by this marriage, fecured to 
himſelf the adminiſtration of the ſovereign' power, 
during the minority of the infant King. But the 
Scottiſh nobles, naturally averſe to endure the re- 
gency of a woman, were ſoon enraged to ſee, that 
authority thus ſeized by one of themſelves, which 
they had reluctantly intruſted to the ſiſter of Henry, 
in order to conciliate her brother's favour. Hamil- 


ton 
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ton and Beaton, the Earl of Arran, and the Szcr- J. 


Cray. V. 


Archbiſhop of Glaſgow, would not ſuffer that the. 


Douglaſes ſhould again exalt themſelves above 
every other noble family in the kingdom. Even 
Hume, the intereſts of whoſe family had been 
long cloſely united with thoſe of the houſe of 
Angus, began to view with anxious jealouſy, 
the towering fortune, and lofty hopes of the huſ- 
band of the Queen-regent. Every act of the new 
government was now thwarted, and regarded with 
diſcontent. Party- intereſts were partially ſerved 


by the exertion of the royal power: And private 


perſons took it upon them to gratify their own hu- 


A.D. 
1438 to 
1520. 


mours, to ſtudy their own intereſts, without re- 


ſpect to the legal authority of the government, or 
to the wiſhes of the rulers. The unfortfinate va- 
cancy of the Archbiſhoprick of St Andrew's, the 


laſt poſſeſſor of which, the natural ſon of James 


the Fourth, had periſhed with his father, pre- 
ſented a prize ſufficiently powerful to attract into 
colliſion all the ambitious, all the angry, and all 
the ayaricious paſſions of every party. Gavin 
Douglas, uncle to Angus, and Biſhop of Dun- 
keld ; John Hepburn, Prior of the monaſtery of St 
Andrew's ; and Andrew Forman, Biſhop of Mo- 
ray; were all together preferred to the Archbi- 
ſhoprick : Douglas, by the preſentation of the 
Queen; Hepburn, by the election of the Chapter; 


Forman by the appointment of mo Pope. The 


modeſt 
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L modeſt Douglas ſoon withdrew his pretenſions. 
But Hepburn being already, in ſome ſort, in poſ- 
a * ſeſſion of the temporalities of the ſee, would not 
1520. ſo eafily relinquiſh his hold. Forman, however, 
| arrived with the Pope's bull in his favour; and 
could he but procure this bull to be proclaimed pu- 

blicly in Scotland, it muſt of neceſſity be obeyed. 
Hepburn, protected and encouraged by all the 
kindred and wellwiſhers of the family of Bothwell, 
vigorouſly oppoſed every attempt of Forman to 

_ affert his rights. At laſt, however, Forman pro- 
cured the powerful Earl of Hume to eſpouſe his 
cauſe, and to publiſh his bull. Hepburn was 
obliged to agree to a compromiſe, by which he 
reſigned all his claims upon the archbiſhoprick, yet 

was liberally gratified with money and benefices, 

by Forman, the moſt opulent eccleſiaſtic of the 

age. But the contention thus excited, the re- 
luctant agreement by which it was terminated, the 
thouſand animoſities which had been kindled up 

and inflamed amidſt its progreſs; being thus added 

to thoſe other jealouſies and conteſts which had 
before begun to prevail; ſeemed all together to 
render it impoſſible for the government of the 
kingdom to be by any means longer adminiſtered 

under its preſent eſtabliſhment. That party who 
favoured the intereſts of France, in preference to 

thoſe of England, combining with thofe who en- 
vied the exaltation of "oe and with thoſe who 
Bb: earneſtly 
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earneſtly deſired a more energetic, efficient go- Szcr. I. 


vernment ; propoſed to recall from France, the ſun 


of the late Duke of Albany, the couſin of James 4 * 
1488 to 


the Fourth; and to commit to him the regency of 1526. 


the kingdom, and the tuition of its young Mo- 
narch. He was the next heir to the crown; 
and it ſeemed to be but reaſonable that he ſhould 
be invited home, to await the chance of the ſuc- 
ceſſion: He was a ſtranger, and would therefore 
view all parties with equal impartiality: He was 
the ſubject of the French King; and would pre- 
ſerve the ancient alliance between the French and 
the Scottiſh nations, in its full force. The Queen 


and her huſband could not reſiſt a meaſure ſo ſa- 


lutary, and ſo loudly called for. Even Hume, 
who enjoyed thoſe eſtates which Albany's father 
had once poſſeſſed, —whoſe family had chiefly pro- 
moted thoſe meaſures which drove the former 


| Duke of Albany out of Scotland; was inconſi- | 
derately led to preſs the moſt urgently for the recall 


of his ſon. An embaſly was ſent to invite him home; 
and his arrival was by all impatiently expected “. 


ON the tenth day of May, in the year one The Duke 
thouſand ſive hundred and fifteen, the Duke of f Alban; 


arrives in 


Albany arrived in the frith of Clyde,—attended by Scotland. 


a troop of five . hundred ſoldiers, among whom 


were twenty- -four gentlemen,—and bringing with 


Vol. IV. „ him 


* Leſly : Lindſay : Buchanen: Hume's Hiſtory of the Dou- 
glaſſes, . 
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ere I. him twelve pieces of great artillery, with conſider- 
Cable ſtores of ammunition, and ſmall arms of dif- 
A.D. ferent ſorts. At Dumbarton, he was received by 
1488 to 
1520. an eager and frequent concourſe of all the moſt 
eminent among thoſe barons who had ſet themſelves 
in oppoſition to the power of the Queen-dowager 
and her conſort. From Dumbarton, they con- 
ducted him in a pompous progreſs to Glaſgow, 
where he was for ſome days entertained at the 
palace of the Archbiſhop, and amuſed with every 
feſtive exhibition with which the Scots were ac- 
cuſtomed to grace their entertainments. From 
_ Glaſgow he proceeded to Edinburgh, at which a 
parliamentary aſſembly of the Scottiſh freeholders 
had been already ſummoned to convene in the 


enſuing month of July. The parliament aſſembled. 
Queen Margaret reſigned the regency. The Duke 
of Albany was inveſted with all its authority and 
He af. | honours. Thoſe acts were abrogated, by which 
ſumes the the father of Albany had been, in the reign of 


hs 
James the Third, condemned to the forfeiture of 


- a traitor, and the earldom of March, the warden- 
ſhip of the borders, the caſtle of Dunbar, and all 
the private eſtate of his father, were, to the con- 
fuſion of the Humes, now reſtored to the Regent. 
He fignalized his entrance upon this high office 

by ſome acts of grace, and ſome of flern juſtice : 
James, the baſtard ſon of the late King, obtained 
the earldom of Moray: Peter Moffat, a daring 
ru ſhan, 
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ruffian, Fo had been guilty of many flagitious anon bh 
crimes, was condemned. to death: A new com- ara, 
promiſe was, negotiated with Archbiſhop Forman, fr ig | 
by which he reſigned to the diſpoſal of the Regent, 1520. 
ſome others of thoſe numerous benefices which he 
had engroſſed: the chief of the Drummonds, for 
contemptuouſly ſtriking the Lion-herald, was de- 
prived of all his poſſeſſions; the reſtoration of which 
was not till after ſeveral days, and with great dif- - 
ficulty, obtained for him. 'The nobles beholding 
with what firmneſs Albany graſped the reins of 
government, were aſtoniſhed at their own work. 
Levity, not wiſdom ; averſion to the government 
of the Queen, not the deſire of a more vigorous ' 
adminiſtration ; had induced them to invite home 
Albany to govern them. When they ſaw that his 
authority would not be feebly exerciſed ; when 
they found, that he would not lend himſelf to the 
private intereſts of this or that party ; they already 
half-repented of what they had done ; and began 


to conſpire in new cabals againſt him 255 


„ ĩ ð 
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Hume, oz power on the borders was now to Cabals a- 
be reduced within due bounds ; Arran, his bro- 3 155 
ther- in-law, a man deſtined to be the tool of 
others, and who had been diſcontented ever ſince 
his own pretenſions to the regency were lighted ; 
Lennox, the ſiſter's ſon of Arran; were ſoon i in- 
| G 2 flamed 
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flamed, all, with almoſt one common hoſtili- 


88 againſt the Regent. But before he was aware 


A. D. 
1488 to 
1520. 


of their purpoſes, a ſudden rumour alarmed him 
with the ſuggeſtion, that the Queen and her huſ- 
band were about to withdraw ſecretly, carrying 


. the young King with them, into England. With 


an activity fitted to fruſtrate the deſign, if it had 
been at all conceived; he marched with an armed 
force by night, from Edinburgh to Stirling, where 
the Queen, with her huſband and children, then re- 
ſided ; beſet the caſtle with his troops; and com- 
pelled Margaret to deliver her two infant ſons into 
his hands. Hume now openly took part with 
Angus ; and Hume, Angus, and Queen Marga- 


ret, thinking themſelves no longer. ſafe while 


within the power of Albany, fled, all three with 
one accord, towards England. While the Queen- 
dowager and her huſband found an honourable 
reception in the dominions of her brother; Hume 


returning among his own vaſſals, began to exer- 


ciſe various acts of hoſtility againſt thoſe of his 
neighbours who owned the Regent's power. The 
caſtle of Dunbar had been already occupied by 
the Regent's ſervants in his name; but Hume ob- 
ſtinately refuſed to ſurrender - the earldom of 


March, which had ſo long remained in the power 


of his family. Albany, with a promptitude and ener- 
gy of conduct worthy of the deſcendant of James 
the Firſt, inſtantly procured Hume to be con- 

demned 


—— 2 
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demned by the parliament, as guilty of treaſon, rh — 


and his eſtates tobe confiſcated; and then, with 
an army of nearly ten thouſand men, 


towards the borders, to execute that ſentence 
which he had procured to be pronounced. The 
rebel baron was unprepared to meet ſo powerful 
a force in arms; and ſaw therefore no reſource 
left for him, but to throw himſelf upon his ad- 
verſary's mercy. Albany, forgiving in part the 
puniſhment due to his guilt, was ſatisfied with 
ſending him into confinement in Edinburgh, un- 
der the cuſtody of Arran, whoſe conduct had 
not yet been openly ſuch as to excite the Regent's 
e i 


AERIE might fancy that he had his ene- 
my now inextricably entangled within his toils ; 
but he was quickly to be undeceived. The pri- 
ſoner and his keeper ſoon fled together: and had 


ſoon, with their dependents, raiſed the ſtandard 


of rebellion in the counties of the weſt. Angus 
forſaking the Queen, returned out of England 
to join them. Making Glaſgow their principal 
place of rendezvous, they ſeized ſome military 


ſtores newly landed for the Regent in the frith of 
Clyde, and reſolved to proſecute their quarrel in 


arms, till the late attainders ſhould be reverſed, 


and the ruler whoſe government they could not 


| | endure, 
* Lindſay : Leſly : Hume's Hiſtory of the Douglaſes, &c. 
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endure, ſhould be compelled to PERS out of the 


A kingdom, But Albany met this alarm and theſe 


A.D. 
1488 to 
1520. 


dangers with the ſame prudent and vigorous acti- 


vity which he had before diſplayed. Many of the 


other barons either joined Hume, Angus, and 
Arran, at Glaſgow, or at leaſt delayed to give 
their ſupport to the Regent againſt thoſe inſur- 


gents. But he had ſtill at his command, thoſe 
gallant men who had accompanied him from 
France; Lennox, too, had not been carried away 


from the Court with his uncle; and Erſkine, to 


whom the immediate tuition of the young King 
had been, by Albany, intruſted, was ready ſtill to 


ſupport the authority of the Prince by whom he 


Succeſs of had been ſo highly advanced. With ſuch a force, 


the Re- 
gent a- 


gainſt the; 
inſurgents. 


therefore, as he could readily muſter, he marched 
into the weſt againſt the rebels. At his approach 
they diſperſed themſelves in terror. But he then 


laid fiege to the caſtle of Hamilton, and would 


| have taken and razed it to the ground, had not 


his aunt, the mother of Hamilton, and—Arch- 
biſhop Forman, now old in conciliatory nego- 
tiations,—interpoſed at once to mitigate his anger, 


and to perſuade the Earl of Arran to throw him- 


ſelf upon his mercy. Arran was thus pardoned, 
and received again into the Regent's favour. The 
interpoſition of the King of England afterwards 


proc Og; the ſame remiſſion for Hume and Angus, 
hn 


% 
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although not till Auges had firſt fled for ſafety . r I. 


into France ee 


A. D. 
1488 to 
Bor the rebellious 1b were not yet either 1520. 


cordially reconciled to the government of Albany, The inſur- 
or convinced that it was impoſſible for them to — e 
ſubvert his power. Their rebellion had probably, 
although pardoned, brought ſome new grievances 
upon them, in puniſhment for its guilt. And 
they were not yet willing to ſit down ſo much 
humbled and impoveriſhed, without once more 
riſking all that remained to them, for the chance 
of recovering what they had loſt. Arran, Len- 


nox, and Glencairn, took up arms, and fortify- 
ing the caſtle of Dumbarton, and others in the 


weſt, againſt the Regent, prepared to oppoſe his 
authority more vigorouſly than had been done be- 
fore. The object to which they openly aſpired, 
was, to diſplace 'Albany, and to exalt Arran to 
the regency in his ſtead, But the Humes, whoſe 
patrimony was the moſt at ſtake, were ſtill pro- 
bably the ſecret movers of the whole. Again, 
however, the Regent muſtered a force ſufficient 
to overawe the rebels : Again were. they redu- 
ced to ſeek their ſafety in ſubmiſſion : Again did 
he find it requiſite to diſſemble his wrath, and to 
grant the forgiveneſs which they aſked }. ' 
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SECT. I. ilation wa 8 | 
Ster. . THis reconciliation was perhaps on all hands 


—inſncere. Hume returned to his poſſeſſions on 


D. i f I 
_ 5 the borders, quickly renewed his.oppoſition to the 


l | . 1520. Regent's authority on the marches. Lennox 
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{till held the caſtle of Dumbarton ; which was at 
+ this time of extraordinary importance, —becauſe it 
was from the frith of Clyde that the Scottiſh ſhips 
often ſailed to France, while the Engliſh were 
maſters in the eaſtern ſeas. Arran alone, who 
| was deſtined to be till a tool in the hands of 
Farther others, ſeems to have now at laſt fallen wholly 
_ of inder the influence of his couſin Albany. Queen 
atlurs. Margaret in England, in the mean time urged if ; 
| her brother Henry, to -interpoſe in the affairs of 
Scotland, to expel Albany out of the kingdom, ill 
and reſtore herſelf and her friends to that power 2 
in which they had once hoped to maintain them- h 
u 
d 


ſelves during her ſon's minority. The faction of 
the Humes ſecretly correſponded with the Engliſh; 
and it was only the inconſiderate fury of their paſ- 
ſions, and their want of diſcernment and prudence, 
which prevented them from overthrowing that au- 
thority which Albany ſtrove ſo hard to maintain. 
Albany's earneſt deſire at preſent was, to obtain 

a parliamentary recognition of his right to the re- 
gal ſucceſſion, if the young King ſhould die with- 
out offspring; for Alexander, the ſecond ſurvivingWee, 
child of James the Fourth, who was indeed born Ich 

_ *. after his father's death, had already died of one] 
Eg of 
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of the diſeaſes commonly incident to ie rer. BE 
But the intereſts of Queen Margaret, the intereſts . 
1c even of Arran, led them not only to oppoſe the * 
x recognition of his right to the regal ſucceſſion, 1520, 
at but to exclude him from the regency, and from 

it the kingdom. While his adverſaries intrigued 

PS Il thus to overthrow his power; and while he was ſe- 

re Wl cretly procuring means to intrap and diſarm them: 

ho the Regent in the mean time, continued to exerciſe 

of Wl the functions of government ſtillwith the ſame ener- 

lly Wl gy as before. Robertſon of Strowan having waſted 

en Athole with atrocious depredations of robbery and 

ed WF ſlaughter, was beheaded at Logieraite. In his juſti- 

ol i ciary progreſſes, Albany exerciſed that unſparing ſe- 

m, verity of puniſhment which the laws authorized, 

ver I and the manners of the people required, but which 

m- hardly even James the Fourth himſelf had dared fo 

of uniformly to inflict. Particular families and indivi- 

ih; WW duals might be offended by this ſeverity, but its 

pal- effects were ſo ſtrikingly ſalutary, that it did not 

ice, fail to recommend his adminiſtration to the eſteem 

au- I of the nation in general *. 


tain i Ar laſt, when every other meaſure for the cor- 
: re-Wdial reconciliation of the Humes to their duty, 
ich · had proved ineffeQuual ; Albany faw himfelf redu- | 
ving Weed to the neceſſity of employing againſt them, 
born that dark and crafty policy, which had been uſed 
one Vor. IV. H | by 
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1: by his grandfather againſt the Douglaſes. A par- 


S Luament was ſummoned to aſſemble at Edinburgh. 


A. D. 
1488 to 
1520. 


The 

Humes 
put to 
death. 


The Humes eſpecially were invited with the moſt 
flattering ſolicitations, to attend; ſince without 


their preſence, and concurring counſels, the deli- 


berations of the parliament could not be con- 
ducted with ſufficient intelligence and wiſdom, 
nor could its decrees command the due reſpect of 
the nation whoſe affairs they were intended to re- 
gulate. The Humes, conſcious of their own 
crimes and guilty purpoſes, and ſuſpicious that 
Albany might ſtill be ſecretly no leſs hoſtile to 
them, than they were to him; for a while heſita- 
ted to obey the ſummons, and dreaded the conſe- 
quences of putting themſelyes within the Regent's 
power. But Albany proteſted, that no harm was 
intended them: His friends flattered, ſoothed, 
and perſuaded them: To diſobey, would be to 
ſet the Regent at defiance, and to commit an a& 
of treaſon which would leave them no farther re- 
ſource ſave in open force. After long conſulta- 
tion with their friends, Alexander, Lord Hume, 
with his brother, and Ker of Ferniherſt, their con- 
fidential friend, repaired to Edinburgh, The elder 
Hume, without farther heſitation, went toattend the 


Regent in the abbey of the Holy-Rood. He met 


with a reception, as it ſeemed, fo frankly kind, ſo 
flatteringly reſpe&ful ; his counſels were ſo. ear- 


* neſtly aſked, and fo Mtentively liſtened to; Al- 


bany 
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bany expreſſed ſo much ſorrow for the contentions Ser. * ; 


ü which had ariſen, and ſuch a diſpoſition to bury . 
| the paſt in oblivion, and to ſatisfy the Humes to A. D. 

| the utmoſt of their wiſhes ; that Alexander's fears 1 7 
and ſuſpicions were at laſt overcome. But the Re- 


gent was deſirous not leſs to receive the aſſiſtance of 


, William Hume and Andrew Ker, in the delibera- ; 
f tions of the parliament, than to have the autho- g 
i rity and advice of Alexander. Nay, it was | 
1 his wiſh, as he ſaid, to ſend William Hume, a 
| man whoſe political talents were highly eſteemed, 
. upon an embaſſy to the Engliſh Monarch, in | 
p order to fruſtrate the ſolicitations and intrigues of ; 


Queen Margaret at the Engliſh Court. Since all 
was now reconciliation and open friendſhip, Lord 
Hume ſcorned to adhere for a moment longer to 
that ſuſpecting plan of conduct which had induced 


him to leave his brother behind in the town, leaſt 
* they might both fall into the ſame ſnare, —if fnare 
2 there were. At the Regent's earneſt requeſt, 
* Hume ſending a ring from his own finger, a token 
5 which could not be counterfeited, required his 
- brother William, and Ker, to join him at the Re- 
gent's court, within the abbey. They came, and by 
e their coming, fixed their own fate, as well as that 
t of Lord Alexander. No ſooner had they entered, | \ 
0 than the gates were ſnut: and they, with Alexan- 


* der, were taken immediately into cuſtody by the 
Regent's guards. The ſeaſon of diſſimulation was 
* : H 2 now 
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now over with Albany : He had accompliſhed his 
Ly >purpole : His enemies were in his hands. The 


Humes awakened from their dream of reconcilia- 
tion, ſecurity, augmented influence, only to ſee 
the axe of the executioner ready to deſcend 


upon their heads. They were, without delay, 


accuſed before a jury of their peers, of various 
acts of treaſon; convicted; condemned to ſuffer 
the puniſhment of traitors ; and forthwith brought 
to expiate their turbulent ambition on the ſcaffold. 
Of the crimes alledged againſt the Humes, one 
not ſuſceptible of ſatisfactory proof, was, that for 


fear of puniſhment for his miſcondu& on Flow- 


den- field, Lord Hume had made ſome of his vaſ- 


ſals to aſſaſſinate King James the Fourth, as he 
was making his eſcape out of that diſaſtrous battle. 
Their real crimes in the Regent's eyes, no doubt 
were,—that the family of the Humes had aſpired 
to riſe upon the ruins of their ancient Lords, the 
Douglaſes, to the ſame invidious grandeur from 
which the Douglaſes had been ſuddenly hurled ; 
that they had aſſumed all the. turbulence and 
haughtineſs of the laſt Earls of that illuſtrious 


houſe; that the power which they uſurped on the 


borders, was incompatible with Albany's preſer- 
vation of his authority and poſſeſſions, as Earl of 
March; that Albany had been taught to regard 
them as the authors of his father's exile; that 


their abilities, although mean, yet ſuperior to 


thoſe 
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thoſe of the other Scottiſh nobles, their intrigues Sxcr. I. 


jects, their indignation to find Albany their ene- 
my, after they had been ſo forward to invite him 
homez—all together rendered it impoſſible for the 
Regent to think his power firmly eſtabliſhed while 
they ſurvived. They might fancy that the part 
which their father had acted againſt James the 
Third, would ſeem in Albany's eyes, as if it had 
been done to revenge the injuries ſuffered by his 
father. But Albany knew them to have firſt fo- 
mented that jealouſy againſt his. father which had 
promptedJames the Third to ſeek his life. Heknew 
that they had been ever loyal or rebellious, ſolely as 
the one or the other ſuited the purpoſes of their pri- 
vate ambition. Ker, whoſe evidence had perhaps 
been employed againſt the Humes, was acquitted 
and ſet at liberty. Lennox alſo, who, although leſs 
formidable than the Humes, had alſo taken part 
in the laſt diſturbances excited by their faction; 
was thrown into temporary confinement, until he 
yielded to ſend to his ſervants to ſurrender to the 
Governor's order, the ſtrong caſtle of Dumbarton, 


of which, although it belonged properly to the 
King, Lennox had, ſome time before, obtained 
poſſeſſion. Albany thus triumphant over his ad- 


verſaries, eaſily obtained a parliamentary recog- 
nition of his right to inherit the Crown, next after 
young James and his poſterity, He ſoon after 

committed 


Cnar. V. 
with England, their cabals with their fellow-ſub- — 


A. D. 
1488 to 
1520s 


Conti- 
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Gs. . committed to Sir Anthony Darcy, that dependent 
authority upon the marches, which Earl Hume 
A. D. had before enjoyed: Hume's office of Chamber- 


754% lain to his Sovereign, was conferred upon Fleming 


on Cumdernauld 15 
It the mean while, the gallant, the generous, 
the ambitious, the enlightened Francis the Firſt, 
had ſucceeded to the crown of his father-in-law, 
Lewis the Twelfth of France: Charles the Fifth 
had inherited the kingdoms of Spain. Thoſe con- 
232 af- tentions which, under the predeceſſors of theſe 
two illuſtrious Princes, had been begun between 

the French and the Spaniſh Monarchies, were to 

be now renewed, and proſecuted with keener emu- 

lation, and with mightier and more unremitting 

efforts, than they bad before called forth. Italy 

was ſtill to be the theatre; for Italy, from being 
anciently the miſtreſs of the reſt of Europe, had 
become, in theſe later ages, merely a prize to invite 

the contentions of the people of her ancient pro- 

vinces. From oppoſing each other in this point of 
contact, the French, Spaniards, and Germans, 

were ſoon naturally led to attack one another, 
wherever they reſpectively appeared to be the moſt 

eaſily vulnerable. The increaſe of knowledge, 

the improvement of the arts, the growing fre- 

| queney of commercial and eccleſiaſtical inter- 

| courſe, 
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courſe, while they brought all the European na- Secr. L 5 
tions continually, as it were, more and more cloſe . 
ly into mutual contact; by the ſame means diſpo- 4. D. 
1488 to 

ſed them at once to more extenſive combinations of 1820. 
amity, and to more complex plans and diviſions 
of hoſtility, In this ſtate of the affairs of the great 9 
nations on the continent; the Scottiſh and Engliſh n 3 
nations might have looked on, as almoſt uncon- ö 
cerned ſpectators. But the Engliſh had inherited 
from their fathers, an eternal enmity againſt =” 
France : the Scots had equally inherited the en- 
mity of the Engliſh, but the friendſhip of the 
French. Hence were both Scots and Engliſh na- 
turally involved in all the wars in which France 
was concerned : Hence had even the pacific 
Henry the Seventh been led to threaten, and to 
begin war with France: Hence had Henry the 
Eighth been incited in the firſt years of his reign 
to lead an army to. the continent; Hence had 
James the Fourth been excited to undertake that 
expedition in which he periſhed at Flowden-field. 
But Henry the Eighth was ſo far from being ne- 
ceſſarily engaged in continental wars, that he could 
avoid or purſue them at pleaſure, without any degra- 
dation of dignity, or diminution of power. France, 
Spain, and Germany, were neceſlarily driven into F 
one combination of policy, and obliged to, watch 
each others views in war and in peace: But England, 

ſtanding 


F 
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ſtanding in its inſular fituation, ſo much aloof 


AQ rom the reſt of Europe, was not reduced to any 


AD. 
1488 to 
1520. 


unavoidable neceſſity of taking part in its wars and 
political tranſactions. Preciſely for this reaſon; 


becauſe he could trifle with them without placing 


His main intereſts at ſtake; Henry the Eighth 


long intermeddled with fooliſh vanity, in all the 
train of continental affairs. As the concern he 


took in them, was only, as a ſacrifice to his 
own vanity, he was ſoon led to relinquiſh, in 
a great meaſure, that ancient principle of hoſtt- 
lity againſt France, by which all the expedi- 
tions of his predeceſſors to the continent had 
been continually prompted. He limited all his 


pride to be the umpire between the contending 


Monarchs : and fancied that he became umpire 
among them, rather becauſe he was aQually 
greater and more powerful than any of them,— 
than becauſe their moſt important intereſts were 
at ſtake, but his were not, than becauſe although 
reſpeQively mighty, they were ſo nicely counter- 
poiſed one againſt another, that any new weight, 
however light, might be ſufficient to turn the 
ſcale. Francis had, at this time, by trivial con- 
ceſſions, by feigned ſubmiſſions, acquired, for 
ſome moments, his capricious favour. Henry, 
willing to gratify his ſiſter Margaret, but without 
any renewal of unprofitable hoſtilities againſt the 
Scots, required Francis to recall from Scotland— 

the 
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the Duke of Albany, whoſe eſtates in France re- 1 
tained him under a neceſſity of paying obedience youu 
to the commands of the French Monarch. The 4. P. 
French had ever been accuſtomed to ſacrifice, upon — 
extraordinary emergencies, the intereſts of their 
Scottiſh allies to their own : And the Scots having 
no alternative between ſteady adherence to the | 
alliance of France, and the laying of themſelves at : [ 
the mercy of the Engliſh ; had ſtill been obliged 1 
| to overlook the occaſional infidelities of their al- 
lies, and to comply almoſt at all times with their 
wiſhes. An embaſſy from Francis invited Albany 
| abroad. He went, but promiſed ſoon' to return. 
; Darcy, who accompanied him from France, and 
to whom he had entruſted the · wardenſhip of the 
. marches, was left, in conjunction with the Arch. 
7 biſhop: of Glaſgow, the Earls of Huntly, Arran, 
8 and Argyle, to adminiſter the nnr in the 
Regent's en *, | 


r ³·mꝛA an 208. co A 


wrt 0 
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— No fines was Albany gone, than the Quads 
91 dowager, and her huſband Angus, returned to 
e Scotland. She could not again obtain the:regen- 
"= ey of which ſhe had been diveſted. But ſhe 
r could now enjoy more ſafely her jointure- lands; 3 
, Angus, his family-eſtates: and they might ex- . 13 


it peQ ſoon to recover, between them, almoſt all that 
e influence which they had before poſſeſſed, in the 
PE Vox. . 1 government. 
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_ Bs government. But before any change in the ad- 
—— miniſtration could be accompliſhed by their in- 
hey trigues, all thoſe diſorders. and civil broils which 
1520. the energy of the Regent had repreſſed, broke out 
| Diſorders àfreſh, over all the country. Meldrum of Binns, 
in the _ a gallant ſquire, was for the ſake of the fair widow 
Albany's Haldane of Gleneagles, whoſe affections he had 
nc on, attacked between Leith and Edinburgh, 
by Stirling of Keir, with a company of fifty men, 
to fight againſt five; and after Meldrum, with his 
brave. companions, had flain and wounded not 
fewer than fix and twenty of their aſſailants; the 
valiant youth was left for dead upon the ſpot. 
Darcy, however, purſued and overtook the aſſaſ- 
ſins, and within due time brought them to juſtice. ' 
Darcy was himſelf to be ſoon after treacherouſiy 
aſſailed like Meldrum. As warden of the marches, 
he went to the town of Dunſe, attended by the 
Kers of Ceſsfoord and Farniherſt, to hold his Juſti- 
ciary Court. But Hume of Wedderburn, and 
others of the clan, ſtill burning with reſentment 
for the fate of their chiefs, were aware of his pro- 
greſs, and laid ſnares for his life. Darcy was a 
ſtranger, imperfeQly acquainted with the country, 
All the Scots on the border were men ferocious 
and crafty as ſavages ; and were often ready to 
ſerve one another, at the expence of any perfidy to 
men more remetely connected with them. Thoſe 
to whoſe care Darcy had truſted his perſonal ſafe - 


ty, 


= * 


„ 


, 
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ty, contrived to expoſe him alone, or almoſt alone, Szcr: I. 
to an ambuſh of the Humes. Although brave, yet. 
when he found himſelf way-laid by ſuch numbers 3 
that reſiſtance would have been vain, he put ſpurs 1520. 
to his horſe, and fled at full fpeed. Perhaps he 

might bave eſcaped, had not he, in his total igno- 
ranceof the local nature of the country, ſuffered his 

horſe to hurry him into the midſt of a moraſs, where 

the animal being entangled, could not extricate it- 

ſelf; fo that Darcy remained an almoft helpleſs prey 

to his enemies, by whom he was ſoon overtaken. 

They ſtabbed him to the heart; cut off his head; 

and David Hume of Wedderburn carried it faſt- 
ened by the long hair to his ſaddle-bow, till they 

fixed it upon a pole at Hume-caſtle, as if it had 

been the head of a traitor *, | | 


Darcy, the Lieutenant of the Duke of Albany, Eforts to 
being thus cut off; the Earl of Arran, who was ener 
rather a weak than a bad man, aſſumed the moſt hem. 
active part in the adminiſtration of the regency, 
and particularly the wardenſhip of the marches. 

His firſt care was—to proſecute the aſſaſſins by 
whom Darcy had been flain. Hume of Wedder- 
burn ſought refuge for a time in England. But 
Arran coming into the Merſe with. a powerful 
force, and ſeizing George Douglas, brother to 


the Earl of Angus, and with him Mark Ker, who 


Ta had 


* Lindſay: Lefly : Buchannan: Hollinſhed : Sir David Lind- 
ſay's Poem of Squire Meldrum. | 
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ore ad been accomplices in the laughter, carried 
em into confinement in the caſtle of Edinburgh. 
= D- A parliament ſoon after aſſembled at Edinburgh, 
1520, Condemned Hume of Wedderburn, Cockburn of 
Langton,” and John the brother of David Hume, 
with their othemaccomplices, as guilty of treaſon 
in the murder of Darcy, declared their lands to 
be confiſcated, and doomed themſelves to perth 
on the ſcaffold. Arran, ſupplied with artillery 
to batter the caſtles of the rebels, went again to 
take poſſeſſion of their eſtates, and ſeized for the 

King, the caſtles of Hume, Langton, and Wedder- 
burn. With the ſame activity, he exerted him- 
ſelf to repreſs every diſorder in the ſouthern 
counties. The Hepburns had aſſaſſinated David, 
the youngeſt brother of the late Lord Hume, an 
innocent young man, who had recently obtained 
the priorate of Coldingham : And Arran now vi- 
gorouſly exerted himſelf to aus 5050 alſo to 


juſtice x. 


—_— 1 nnn r 


\ 


Riſing in- 1 theſe tranſactions, the Earl of Angus be. 
pong < gan to regain. that aſcendancy among the Scottiſh 
nee bim nobles, which the Douglaſes, from whom he was 

| and his ri- deſcended, had long poſſeſſed. The ſame ambition 
which had made him aſpire to the bed of a Queen, 

now prompted him to oppoſe the power of Arran, 
| 3 could not vithout indignation, ſee a riyal ex- 


alted 


r . Un EET 
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alted by the forfeiture of the Humes, and the ab- Str. .. 
ſence of the Regent, to that authority on the 
marches, which he deemed to be, in ſome ſort, 24 
an inheritance of his own family. A conteſt be- 520. 
tween Angus and Ker of Farniherſt, concerning 
the bailiffship of Angus's lands in the foreſt of 
Jedburgh, drew the Earl of Arran to take part 
with Ker, and thus brought the jealouſies of the 
two Earls into immediate and open colliſion. A 
party of the dependents upon Angus, aſſailed with 
ſudden violence, James the natural ſon of Arran, 
ſlew five or ſix of the company who attended him, | : 
and purſued the fleeing Hamiltons with ſuch eager f 
impetuoſity, that they with difficulty made their | f 
eſcipe into Hume-dcaſtle. This violence offered : 
by dependents of Angus, but without orders from 
himſelf, to the ſon of Arran, might be excuſed as 
originating in other cauſes than' the averſion of 
the former to the government and intereſts of the 
latter. But thoſe many other acts by which Angus 
and his friends ſtill continued to depreſs the in- 
fluence of his rival, and to exalt their own, could 
not longer be either diſguiſed. or miſtaken.” The 
kingdom was divided between. the two faQtions : 
Many new quarrels broke forth, ſolely from the 
colliſion of the angry ſpirits of the reſpective parti- 
zans of the two rival Earls. The private feuds of 
meaner perſons were every where ſheltered under 
| | the 
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2 1. the pretext of conteſt on accounts of the two nobles 


. — whoſe 3 divided the nation K. 


A. D. 
1488 to N . 
1520. - A CONVENTION was, in 1 mean time, ſum- 


1 moned to aſſemble at Edinburgh for the purpoſe 

ment ſum- of compoſing thoſe differences which diſtracted the 

— o ate, and io provide for the farther adminiſtration 
of the government, till the King ſhould attain the 
years of majority, or the Duke of Albany might 
de permitted to return from France 4, 


Conteſi To this convention the Douglaſes came in great 
Angus & force; and Edinburgh ſeemed ſoon to be ſo entire- 
Arn Þ; iy in their power; that the Hamiltons hefitated to 
riends. enter a City in which, as it appeared, they muſt be 
| at the mercy of the rival faction. To ſatisfy their 
fears, Douglas of Kilſpindie, uncle or couſin to 
Angus, reſigned the office of Provoſt of Edin- 

| burgh, which he for that year held. Arran thus 

far gratified, immediately entered the town with 

all his train. Archbiſhop Beaton of Glaſgow, Chan- 

cellor of the kingdom, was the chief counſellor of 
Arran's party: And at his houſe, in the Black- 

friars Wynd, a conſultation was ſpeedily held, in 

order to determine upon the conduct which they 

ſhould obſerve towards Angus. Angus's friends, 

on their part, were not leſs jealous of the Hamil- 


tons; and now impatient, either by artifice or 


open 
* Lindſay : Leſly, &c. + Eoſdem 
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open force to gain a deciſive advantage over them. 5s 


71 


E£CT, I. 
Chap. V. 


Laws, reſolutions, formal conceſſions, could little 


avail either party; for they were not likely to be 
regarded longer than the neceſſity of weakneſs, or 
the perſuaſions of intereſt ſhould invincibly enforce 
them. Arms, arms alone, were the ſole means to 
which the inflamed paſſions of both parties 
prompted them to refer the determination of their 
quarrel, But the Douglaſes, in the conceſſions 
by which they had already endeavoured, with 
honeſt or inſidious purpoſe, to remove thoſe fears 


which had with-held the Hamiltons from en. 


tering Edinburgh; had weakene. their own 
ſorce to a degree, that ſeemed to render it doubt- 
ful whether they might not be ſuddenly. over- 


powered by their adverſaries. While they ſuſ- 


A.D. 
1488 to 
1320. 


pected the Hamiltons to be about to aſſail them, 


Angus with his friends drew out in battle-array, 
near the Neither Bow ; and Gavin Douglas, uncle 
to Angus, and Biſhop of Dunkeld, was ſent to 
attempt to pacify the party of Arran ; and if poſ- 
ſible, yet to accompliſh a reconciliation, and pre- 
vent the dangerous broil that ſeemed about to en- 
ſue. Gavin Douglas, a man of gentle manners, 


and by his ſcience, taſte, ang literature, the prime 
ornament of his country, was fitted to take a part 


in eccleſiaſtical intrigues or civil diſcords, by 
nothing but the ſuperiority of his talents, and by 
the candid diſcretion and magnanimity of his 


mind. 
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A. D. 
1488 to 
1520. 
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mind. He went on this errand of peace. The 
Hamiltons he found ready in arms: and  impa- 


tient to ſeize Angus, and diſperſe his party. To 
Beaton, the Archbiſhop of Glaſgow, and like him, 
bound as an eccleſiaſtic, to be the friend of peace, 
did the Biſhop of Dunkeld - firſt: addreſs himſelf. 
By my conſcience, ſaid Beaton, earneſtly exculpa- 
ting himſelf from the ſuſpicion of having excited 
the Hamiltons to violence, and at the ſame time 
eluding Gavin Douglas's requeſt by 'ambiguous 
words, by my conſtience, I En, not the matter : 
As he thus ſpoke, he ſtruck his hand upon 
bis breaſt, with à vehement earneſtneſs of ge- 


ſture; and the armour which he wore under his 


Epiſcopal robes, ſounded at the ſtroke. Tour con- 


ſcience is not goed, replied Gavin Douglas, with 


calm contemptuous indignation, I bear it clatier. 
So ſaying, Douglas turned from him, and propoſed 
his pacific meſſage to one, and then to another 
of the ſame party. But his words were addreſſed 
to men confident in their own force and numbers, 
tranſported with rage and with the deſire of re-. 
venge, and already in imagination trampling in 
victory, upon the lives of their foes. Sir Patrick 
Hamilton, Arran's bpother, would have perhaps 
yielded to interpoſe his good offices to prevent the 
threatened bloodſhed. But Sir James Hamilton, the 


- Earl's natural ſon, whom the Douglaſes had lately 


1 | 8 aſſaulted 


CY 3 
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aſſaulted and purſued, impatiently interrupted the 2 
parley, and with loud taunts called away his uncle 


from liſtening to any terms but thoſe which the | 


ſword ſhould enforce. Gavin Douglas, ſeeing all 5 


his endeavours to preſerve the peace thus fruſtra- 


ted, turned him in ſorrow; and bidding his armed 


ſervants attend his nephew, retired, himſelf, to 
his lodgings; that he might not violate the ſanctity 
of his Epiſcopal character, by fighting in the fray 
which he had ſtriven in vain to prevent. Angus, 
in the mean time, while his uncle amuſed the Ha- 


miltons, had poſſeſſed himſelf, by the favour of the 


citizens, of the whole High Street ; had armed all 
his followers ; and had rudely barricaded the out- 
lets of thoſe avenues by which the Hamiltons might 
be expected to iflue forth againſt him. Arran's 
party were thus precluded from acceſs to the 
High Street, ſave by the Blackfriars Wynd : And 
here Angus with the braveſt of his friends awaited 
to aſſault them, as they ſhould endeavour to come 
on, by twos and threes; confined by the narrow- 
neſs of the lane from iſſuing out in a body, and 
bringing all their numbers into action at once. It 
was not a combat. The Hamiltons, obedient to 
nought but blind fury, were ſlain almoſt unreſiſt- 
ingly as they came out, till more than three ſcore 
of them had fallen, and among theſe Sir Pa- 
trick Hamilton, and the Maſter of Montgomery. 
Of the reſt, the Earl of Arran and ſome others 
Vol.. IV. | 3 made 
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2 made their eſcape acroſs the town, and through 
ome part of the North Loch ; others fled in dif- 
A. P. ferent directions; the Archbiſhop of Glaſgow, 


1488 to 


"3520, turning backwards, took refuge in the Church of 


the Blackfriars, behind the high altar, from which 


he was furiouſly dragged forth, and with diffi- 
culty ſaved from maſſacre by the interceſſion of 


Gavin Douglas. Ere the fray was over, Wil- 
liam Douglas, Angus's brother, who had ob- 
tained the priory of Coldingham, and David 


"Hume of Wedderburn, had arrived at the city- 


gates from the Merſe, with a reinforcement of 


eight hundred men, to augment the ſtrength of 


Angus's party. Finding the gates ſhut, but un- 
guarded, they burit them open. When they en- 
tered, they found that they had come too late for 
the combat, and that nought remained but to 


hare the joy of the victory. Angus was now left 


to lord it at Edinburgh, at his pleaſure. Arran, 
and James his natural ſon—and now his prime 
counſellor, having eſcaped ; in the weſtern coun- 
ties, endeavoured, but not with uniform ſucceſs, 
to avenge the diſgrace which they had ſuffered, 


by acts of hoſtility againſt ſuch of Angus's-adhe- 


rents, as were placed within thoſe diſtricts, and 
at a diſtance from the body of their friends *. 


HEN RT the Eighth of England, whoſe policy 
was 


* Leſly : Lindſay: Buchanan, &c. 


again deſerted by his Engliſh ally, was no longer 
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was {till ſubſervient, partly to his own vanity and mes: 

caprice, in part to the vanity and private intereſts . 

of his miniſter and favourite Wolfey ; had in the A. D. 

mean time abandoned the alliance of the French pag 

King, for that of Charles Emperor of Germany Een 

and King of Spain; and prepared with mighty minating 

boaſtings, and with boundleſs hopes, to renew ming Al. 

the war with France. Francis the Firſt, thus $227, mt 

concerned to gratify Henry's wiſhes, by detaining 

the Duke of Albany from returning to reſume the 

adminiſtration of the Scottiſh government. Al- 

bany, ſtimulated by a deſire to avenge the death 

of Darcy, and now earneſtly invited by Hamilton, 

and all the enemies of Angus, was impatient to 

return. Among theſe enemies of Angus, was 

now his wife Queen Margaret, the mother of his 

daughter and only legitimate child. In matters 

of love, Margaret's character appears to have been 

not unlike to that of her wife-beheading brother 

Henry. But Angus had given her juſt cauſe of 

offence; and while ſhe was abſent in England, had, 

in the wantonneſs of youthful blood, entered into 

an illicit intercourſe of love, with a daughter of the 

Laird of Traquair. Margaret, on her part, had not 

long been informed of her huſband's infidelity, 

when ſhe, in her turn, withdrew alſo her affec- 

tions wholly from him. Another youug noble- 

man, Stewart, brother to the Lord of Ochiltree, 
. ſoon 
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Srer. 7- . ſoon attracted her notice, and won her love. 
me ardent paſſion, ſo fond and mutual, which 


had once united her with Angus, was now con- 


520. verted into the bittereſt hatred. Combining the 


reſentments of love with the views of policy, as it 


is natural for women eſpecially to do; ſhe. made 


common cauſe with Angus's enemies; procured 
Albany to ſolicit at the Court of Rome, a divorce, 
which ſhould ſet her at liberty to marry her new 
lover; and joined with the Hamiltons, in inviting 
Albany's return to Scotland. Angus, on his part, 

ſtill maintained his connections with the Engliſh | 
Court; repreſented Margaret's intrigues as hoſtile 

_ equally to her brother's intereſts, and to her own 
honour ; and perſuaded Henry to become the ene. 
my of his enemies, and the protector of his power. 
It was in vain. Albany, no longer detained in 
France by his own Sovereign, ſet ſail for Scot- 
land; was fortunate enough to eſcape the Engliſh 
cruizers which were ſtationed to intercept his 
voyage; and in the end of October, in the year 
one thouſand five hundred and twenty-two, arrived 
ſafe in the Garelach on the weltern coaſt of 0 
kingdom *.. 


H ſoon Ls to Edinburgh, and ſet him- 
ſelf earneſtly to re-eſtabliſh that civil order, which 
had been, during his abſence, wholly overthrown: 
| . From 
* Leſly: Lindſay: Buchanan, 
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From the time of their ſucceſs in the late fray ae Sew Þ 
Edinburgh, Angus and his adherents had reigned Coins 
almoſt without controul, in the ſouthern and eaſt- A. D. 


1488 to 


ern counties. One daring act by which his parti- 1520. 


zans had ſignalized their ſcorn of the Regent's ad- Albany 


miniſtration, was, by taking down the heads of 5 5 


the two Humes, whoſe treaſon had brought them to hich had 
the block, —and ſolemnly interring thoſe remains 752... 
of the traitors, with funeral honours, in the Gray- abſence. 
friars church- yard. Their brothers were alſo re- | 
called from baniſhment ; and all who had ſuffered 
forfeiture with the Humes, under the adminiſtra- 


tion of the Regent, and all who had more lately 


deen expelled from their poſſeſſions on account of 


the aſſaſſination of Darcy; were, by the uſurped 
and irregular authority of Angus, reſtored to the 
enjoyment of their eſtates and honours *. 


Tazen4 things auld not but enrage Albany be- Rigorous 
yond meaſure. To add to the irritation which me — 
they muſt have excited, a herald from the King of n 85 


England arrived in Edinburgh, while the „ 


ment were convened at the Regent's firſt ſum- 


mons; and, in Henry's name, charged him to 
depart out of Scotland, and, at the ſame time, 
required the Scottiſh nobles to reject his authority. 


But Albany was not to be frightened from his 


Mis was not to be W of his revenge. 
dee 


* Eoſdem.. 
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„ The Queen, Beaton Archbiſhop of Glaſgow, the 


Sen of Huntley, all who were adverſe to Angus 


COD to 
; along 


and the Humes, or friendly to order and good go- 
vernment, or partial to the long - tried alliance of 
France; countenanced the adminiſtration of Alba- 


ny by their preſence, and ſupported his authority 


with all their influence. Long before his own re- 
turn out of France, he had diſpatched other ſol- 
diers, and another lieutenant, to hold for him the 
caſtle of Dunbar, formerly intruſted to Darcy. 
He was ſtrong therefore in his own character and 
perſonal talents, in the ſupport of a majority of the 
Scottiſh barons, and in the faithful valour of a ſmall 


armed force of foreign ſoldiers. The meſſages of 


Henry were heard with contempt, and his herald 
was diſmiſſed with a ſcornful refuſal of his de- 
mands. Angus, too, was compelled to bow be- 
fore a power which he could not withſtand. Angus 
himſelf, and his brother George Douglas, were 
ſent in exile to France. Gavin his uncle, Hume 


of Wedderburn, and ſeveral of the moſt ob- 


noxious of his other adherents, fled into England, 
without awaiting the ifſue of a trial, and were de- 
clared traitors to the ſtate, Albany's rights as 
Earl of March, and his authority as Warden of the 
borders, were again fully vindicated and re. eſta- 
bliſhed *. - I 
Thus 
* Lindſay : Leſly: Buchanan: Hume's Hiſtory of the Dou - 
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Tavs 10 triumphant over the adden of Eng- — L 


land, and over the enemies of his OWN power 


having recommended himſelf to the favour of all 8 


the principal nobility, by the overthrow of a party 1520. 


which had uſurped, and partly diſſolved, the govern- A wag 


ment of the kingdom ; Albany might now pleaſe x — in 
himſelf with the hope of heartily reconciling the _ to 
whole Scottifh nation to his own authority, and to Me. . 
the intereſts of France. The truce which had ſub- war — 
ſiſted between Scotland and England, ever ſince 

the fall of James the Fourth, was terminated by 

the late haughty meſſages of Henry, and by the in- 
dignant anſwer which had been returned to them. 
Purſuing with actual hoſtilities that denunciation 

of war which had thus been uttered, Albany, 

while it was yet winter, aſſembled the military 

vaſſals of the kingdom in arms at Roſlin, and 
thence conducting them into Annandale, haſtened 

to enter England upon the weſtern border, where 

the Engliſh were the leaſt prepared to meet and to 
repulſe invaſion. Dacres, Warden of the weſtern 
marches for the Engliſh, had indeed made already 
ſome petty incurſions into the Scottiſh territories ; 

yet was wholly unprepared to reſiſt ſo powerful an 
invading army; ſo wiſely had Albany concerted 

the plan of his expedition. Albany himſelf, with 

that gallant band of Frenchmen, in number about 

five hundred, in whoſe faithful valour he chiefly con- 

fided ; without delay croſſed the Eſk, near to where 


it 
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it falls into the Solway-frith, and were even followed 
by ſome part of the Scottiſh militia. But the Scots 
A. D. had not yet loſt the remembrance of the unfortu- 


nate. battle of Flowden- field: There was a party 


a mongſt them ſtill partially attached to the Engliſh 


intereſts: They were jealous that Albany, a French- 
man by birth, and ſtill the ſubje& of the French 


Monarch, might be diſpoſed to ſacrifice their wel - 


fare to the intereſt of France. The Queen herſelf, 


now delivered from the hated preſence of her 


huſband, was not willing to proſecute to an irre- 
concileable length, the temporary diflatisfaQion 
which had ariſen between her and her brother. 
From theſe cauſes, Albany here found the Scottiſh 
barons ſuddenly refuſe, with refractory obſtinacy, 
to accompany his expedition beyond the confines 


of their own kingdom. The Earl of Huntley 


openly refuſed to paſs beyond the Solway-frith : 
and others, who had at firſt appeared to be leſs 


ready for diſobedience, ſoon declared their reſolu- 


tion to follow Huntley's example. The van-guard 
of the army had by this time advanced as far as 
Carliſle, and threatened to beſiege that city. 
What ſhould the Regent do? Muſt. he relinquiſh 
thus unaccountably an expedition wiſely concerted, 
and likely to be crowned with the fulleſt ſucceſs ? 
All his perſuaſions, all his reproaches, were vain. 
Nothing could move the Scottiſh barons from their 
reſolution of confining their operations within the 

limits 
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limits of offenſive warfare. Happily, to relieve — 85 

kim from the dilemma in which he found himſelf. 

entangled, Dacres was willing to purchaſe the re- — __ | | 
treat of an army, whom their leader could not *54* [| 
perſuade to advance, at the expence of ſome con- | 
ceſſions, and of ſome promiſes of money, which it 

ſeems was never afterwards paid. The Queen 

herſelf, whoſe intrigues had probably operated as 

a principal cauſe in exciting the oppoſition to the 

Regent's wiſhes, repaired haſtily to the camp, 

and forwarded the negotiations with Dacres. 


Theſe negotiations procured a temporary truce, 
more uſeful to the Engliſh than to the Scots, Al- 
bany availing himſelf of this ceſſation of hoſtilities, 


committed what power there yet was in the Re- 

gency, to the Earl of Lennox, Luzence lieute- 
y nant of the caſtle of Dunbar, and Beaton now 
: preferred from the Archbiſhoprick of Glaſgow to 
s that of St Andrew's : And having thus provided 


— for the vicegerent adminiſtration of the govern- 
d ment in his intended abſence; failed himſelf for 
is France, to ſolicit from the French King, a new 
4 auxiliary force, ſuch as might at once overawe 


the refractory turbulence of the Scottiſh barons, 


d, and make a powerful impreſſion on England in a 
1 new invaſion *, . | 

n. 

ir Dvzinc the abſence of Albany, the Engliſh 
Re Vol. IV. LE ' themſelves 
Its | 
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Seer, I. themſelves ated in a manner which was calcu- 


Shed to proyoke the Scots to abandon that ſy- 


1 p. ſtem of merely defenſive warfare, to which they 
1542. ſeemed deſirous to confine themſelves. Henry of 
N England was too haughty and inconſiderate to 
Iſh 5 into purſue thoſe conciliatory meaſures, which might 
now have eaſily fixed the Scots in his intereſts. 

Or rather ſuch was the habitual temper of mutual 
animoſity, with which both the Scots and the 
Engliſh regarded one another, that even when they 

were, from conſiderations of intereſt, - diſpoſed to 

mutual amity ; they knew not how to impoſe the 
neceſſary, reſtraints on their inveterate jealouſies 

and reſentments. Excited probably by the ba- 

niſhed Humes, and in the punctiliouſneſs of his 

pride, reſolving firſt to chaſtiſe the Scots for their 
attempt upon Carliſle, ere he would grant them 

peace; beheving, too, that the preſence of an in- 

vading army might ſoon compel them to agree to 

any terms of pacification he ſhould pleaſe to dic- 
tate; Henry, upon theſe motives, ſent the Earl 

of Surrey, early in the year one thouſand five hun- 

dred and twenty-three, to aſſume the chief com- 

mand of his forces in the north, and with Grey, 
warden of the eaſtern marches, and Dacres, war- 

den of the weſtern, to invade Scotland with a 

great army, and compel the Scots to yield obe- 

dience to his commands, Surrey with his lieute- 

nants entered the Scottiſh borders at the head of 


an 
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an army of ſix thouſand men, ravaged the eaſtern Hour: 1. 

and weſtern marches of Scotland; and took: and 
demoliſhed Jedburgh, with ſome other places of 4. P. 


1520 to 
Mig wi *, | 1842. 


„er Albany was now on his way back to Scot⸗ 
land nor could the Engliſh intercept him on his 
voyage. From France he had obtained, not that con- 
ſiderable force which he ſolicited, but yet a rein- 
forcement with which it was hoped he might make 


a powerful divetfion in Britain. While the Engliſh, — 


aware of his having ſet fail for Scotland, awaited figns the 


to intercept him at the mouth of the German J\F1n2! 


and leaves 


ocean, he took a weſtern coufſe, and thus elu- 3 | 
ding all their vigilance, fafely landed at Kirk- 
cudbright, on the fouthern coaſt of Galloway. 
From Kirkeudbright he proceeded in haſte to Edin- 
burgh. A convention of the Scottiſh nobles there 
met him in parliament ; and being informed of 
the ſupplies he had brought from France, agreed 
to join him in arms in Douglafdale, and thence 
to march to repulſe and retaliate the Engliſh inva- 
fion. Muſtered in Douglafdale, theſe forces then 
marched to enter England acroſs the Tweed at 
Coldſtream. A body of French and Scottiſh ſoldiers 
were from Coldſtream ſent forward to lay ſiege to 
Werk-caftle ; while another party went to depo- 
pulate the adjacent country. The Earl of Surrey, 

L 2 | with 
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with a potent army, remained at Alnwick ; but 


hoping, in conſequence of his intrigues with the 


Engliſh faction in Scotland, to thwart the meaſures 


1542. of Albany otherwiſe than by fighting; he would 


not now take any offenſive part againſt the Scots. 
The ſiege of Werk-caſtle was earneſtly urged ; for 
the beſiegers were not only ſtrong in numbers, 
but were provided with a large train of artillery, 
with which they played inceſſantly upon the caſtle, 
A breach was made; ſome of the French ſol- 
diers entered; but the Scots ſtood back, and 
_ refuſed to ſecond them; and they were, in conſe- 
gquence of this, quickly maſtered by the garriſon, 
and hanged from the walls. A ſtorm ariſing, 
which was accompanied with much rain, the Scots, 
upon this pretext; retired back over the Tweed. 
Albany, to his infinite mortification, was compel- 
led to agree to a truce, which, after being firſt ſe- 
cretly concerted between Queen Margaret and the 
Earl of Surrey, was ſoon after openly negotiated 
between the leaders of the two armies. Albany, 
ſeeing that after having been made the inſtru- 
ment of the enemies of -Angus and the Humes, to 
turn the ſcale of political influence againſt their 
party; he was however not to be ſupported by them 
in any meaſures of government, which he himſelf 
choſe to purſue; determined to diveſt himſelf of a 
regency, the authority of which was but nominal, 
| and 
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and to retire for ever from Scotland. To this he on J. 


v. V. 


was the rather induced, becauſe the young King, S 


now eleven years of age, would, after another 
year, be authoriſed, by the laws of his kingdom, 


to chooſe new guardians for himſelf; and was 


not at all likely then to continue the authority 
of the Regent. In the firſt years of Albany's re- 


gency, while the King was yet a ſickly child, the 


proſpect of the Regent's ſucceſſion to the throne 
had ſeemed ſo ſtrong and ſo near, that it was al- 
moſt as if he had held a primary, not a merely 
vicegerent power. But his hopes of the regal 
ſucceſſion being now ſet at a diſtance, produced, 
in conſequence, a great diminution of that reſpe& 
which his name and preſence had at firſt com- 
manded among the Scots. The Duke of Albany 
therefore ſolemnly reſigned the Regency. The ad- 
miniſtration of the Scottiſh government was in- 
truſted to other hands. After fortifying with 
ſome new works his caſtle of Dunbar, and- pro- 


miſing yet to return if the neceſſities of the affairs 


of Scotland ſhould demand his preſence, Albany 
departed for the third time, to return no more. 


He was undeniably a man of high talents for go- 


vernment, and of ſingular integrity and virtue. 
He ſeems to have earneſtly ſought the real good 
of the Scottiſh kingdom, becauſe it was the land 
of. his anceſtors, the kingdom of his couſin and 

ward, 
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Cuar. V 


S —— become the Poſſeſſor * 


15422 ALBANY had ſcarcely departed, when the Scot- 


Diſorders tiſh chieftains, conceiving themſelves fully at li- 
m the in 


ternal berty to act as if there were no common govern- - 
ſtate of ' | 
Scotland. ment to reſtrain them. Aſſaſſinations were per- 


petrated, and private wars were waged, in various 
parts of the kingdom; nor could the King's offi- 


cers prevent or puniſh them. The truce with 
England too was ſoon violated, firſt by an attack 
of the Scots coming peacefully to a fair at Berwick, 


afterwards by an unſucceſsful attack of the Engliſh 
to retaliate that injury. The hoſtilities thus re- 
newed, were yet more vigorouſly proſecuted on 
the ſide of the weſtern marches, by Maxwell and 
Jardine, in an incurfion into Cumberland, in which 
they and their followers were bravely oppoſed. by 
the Engliſh whom they invaded; but, after a long 
and doubtful conflict, came off at laft victorious, 
leaving many of the enemy, and many even 
of their own men, dead upon the ſcene of 
the battle. But Angus and the exiled Humes, 


in the mean time returned to Scotland: the in- 


| fluence of England became eaſily predominant in 
. the Scottiſh councils.: the friends of France were 
comperics to od to thoſe of England : and the 
hoſtilities 
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hoſtilities of the borders were once more brought, Gave, * 
for a while, to an end ®, CE 
A. D. 


1520 to 


Tus young King had now arrived at the full 1845. 
age of twelve years. The nobles of his kingdom, A new 
hoping every one for himſelf, that he ſhould be ſoon of the go- 
the foremoſt in his Prince's favour, were all impa - N 
tient to deliver him from the tuition of his mother 
and his preceptore, and to place him at the head of the 
actual functions of government. From Stirling, there- 
fore, where he had hitherto chiefly reſided, he was 
conducted to Edinburgh; anda parliament was ſum- 
moned. The Queen, poſſefling great influence, as 
the mother of James, as the fiſter of Henry, poſ- 
ſeſſed herſelf of Edinburgh-caſtle ; and hoped ſtill 
to retain in her own hands the chief authority of 
government. Ambaſſadors who now arrived from 
England, were courteouſfly received; and their 
propoſals of peace and alliance were reſpectfully 


| heard, Inftead, however, of obtaining the con- 


ſent of the Scots to a perpetual peace with Eng- 
land ; inſtead: of prevailing on them. to ſend their 
young King to be educated at the Engliſh court; 
they procured only a truce for a year to come; in 
the courfe ob which it was ſuppoſed that a treaty 
of perpetual peace might be finally negotiated. 
Young James was formally placed at the head of 
the government; and all the officers required to 

* Lindſay : Hume's Hiſtory of the Douglaſes. | 
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CER L fill up the pomp of royalty, were nominated to 
e eee in his houſehold. His mother, obliged to 
8 ſubmit the controul of the government to the 
2542: wiſhes of the barons, ſhared her power, however 
__—- - _reluQantly, with the Earls of Angus, Arran, Len- 
nox, Argyle, and with the Archbiſhop of St An- 
drew's. . And it was vainly hoped, that an admi- 
niſtration into which. the heads of all the different 

parties were thus received, might rule with firm and 
unanimous authority, till the King ſhould attain to 


the r of perfect mae 8 


The Earl Bor this coalition roſa not laſt, The Queen 
of Angus 


uſurps the and the Earl of Arran were quickly excluded by 
— ot the reſt from all official authority in the admini- 
e ſtration. For ſome ſhort time, the other nobles 
agreed in holding, by turns, the cuſtody of the 

King's perſon, and the chief direction of his af- 

fairs. But Angus, by the weight of his family- 
connections, by the ſuperiority of his perſonal ta- 

| lents, and by the advantages he derived from the 
favour of the Engliſh King, was ſoon enabled to 

eclipſe the authority of the reſt. Getting the 

young King into his hands, he partly by conſtraint, 

and in part by blandiſhments to win his boyiſh 
kindneſs, detained him from the wiſhes and de- 

mands of the Queen-mcther and the other nobles. 

Of thoſe eccleſiaſtical benefices, within the royal 

| gift, 
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| gift, which now fell vacant; n ſlighting the re- 2 5 
| queſts and thwarting the intereſts of the other mi- 
| niſters, beſtowed the beſt upon his own relationts A.D. 


| mily. Throwing olf all reſpect to the Queen, ſuch 

as he owed her in the character of her huſband; 

. while ſhe, on the other hand, now ſcorned and 
hated him; he joined with her in procuring, con- 
trary to the earneſt wiſhes of her brother Henry, 

0 a ſeparation to be finally made between them, by a 
ſentence of divorce, which: was colluſively ſued. 
While the other Lords, except only the Earl of 
Lennox and the Archbiſhop of St Andrew's, re- 


n | 
y tired in diſcontent from the Court; Angus daily 
. went on to uſurp and abuſe the ſovereign power, with 
n continually increaſing wantonneſs, and to corrupt 
I the mind of the young Monarch, by prematurely 


f. exciting thoſe moſt ardent paſſions of youth, which 
unfit the foul for manly thought and uſeful 


5 exertion. When, in ſpite of all the arts of 
5 Angus, the King ſhewed himſelf impatient of his 
3 controul, and attached himſelf rather to the Earl 


ne of Lennox; Angus watched, checked, and threat- 
ened Lennox, with a jealouſy and violence which 
th made Lennox unſafe, while near his Sovereign's 
perſon. To eſtabliſh his authority ſtill more and 


le- 

: more firmly, this proud chieftain of the Douglaſes 

1 continued to diſplace every perſon not of his own 

= faction, who held any office near tg King, and 
bl 
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= James thus beſet and reſtrained, and having bis 
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to ſupply their room with his own kindred.— 


A. P. diſcontents inflamed by ſome ſecret enemies of 


the Douglafes, who ſtill found acceſs to him; be- 
gan to feel as if he were their priſoner, and be- 
came, in his heart, more paſſionately the enemy of 
Angus, than were all the nobles whoſe ambition 
this potent Earl had fruftrated. To his other offences 
againſt the reit of the great men of the kingdom, 
Angus, in the mean time, added that of lawlefsly 
taking poſſeſſion of the Archiepiſcopal caſtle at 


St Andrew's, deſtroying the Archbiſhop's houſe- 


hold-ſtuff, and conſuming his ſtores of proviſions, 


without leave obtained, and without retribution 


made or offered. The Queen and the angry nobles 


would have taken arms to reſcue James out of 


Angus's hands, and to overthrow the inſolent 
proſperity of the Earl : But Angus had, if not the 
affection, yet the name and preſence of the young 
King to ſupport his cauſe ; and this was {till more 
than ſufficient to counterbalance whatever weight 
of force and influence his adverſaries could accu- 
mulate againſt him *. 


An1Ds$T this progreſs of events, and in this ſtate 
of the oppoſitions of political faction and intrigue, 
the energy of government was neceſſarily relaxed, 
and many violations of the peace were, in the con- 


fidence 
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fidence of impunity, daringly committed in all &. . 
parts of the kingdom. To reſtrain theſe on the 
borders, Angus now, inſtead of Albany, Warden L. - 
at leaſt of the eaſtern marches ; repaired, with the 1842. 
King in his company, to hold a Juſticiary-Court at 
Jedburgh. The licences of the borderers were by 
the ſtera energy of his judgements puniſhed and 
reſtrained ; but his enemies complained, that he had 
not ſo much diſtributed juſtice, as obeyed his own 
reſentments and thoſe of his friends, in the award- 
ing of unjuſt ſeverities againſt thoſe who were by 
any means obnoxious to the faction of the Dou- 
glaſes. However this might be, while the chief. 
tains of the borders reſorted to expreſs their duty 
to their Sovereign ; James found opportunities of 
ſecretly ſignifying his impatience to eſcape out of 
Angus's cuſtody. Scot of Buccleugh *, the moſt Dnſuceeſs. 
powerful of the border-chieftains, that was not a — by 
creature of Angus, received James's ſecret orders — 
to attempt to reſcue him. Fierce and martial; James“ 
hating Angus; proud to receive the commands of 
- his Sovereign; hopeful even of riſing to ſupplant 

the potent Earl; and liking nothing ſo well as 

that diſorderly fighting to which he and his clan 
e || were accuſtomed: Scot muſtered eagerly a thou- 
2 ſand men, the ſtrength of Liddiſdale and Annan- 
, dale; and, in obedience to the King's ſecret com- 
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1 mands, awaiting the time when the Humes and the 
ce Kers had 1 from eſcorting Angus on his 
M 2 way 


* Proper Balcleugh, 
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Sect- I. way homeward ; came unexpectedly up with the 


Cn. V 


company of the Earl, at Halidonhill, not far from 


2520 
wh 


„D Melroſe. Angus no ſooner ſaw Scot with his fol- 


| lowers approach, than he ſuſpeQed their purpoſe, 
and ſent to demand the reaſon of their coming.— 


That he came to ſhew his Sovereign, how many brave 


men he had ready to obey his commands, —was the 
anſwer of Scot. Commanded to retire, he obſti. 
nately refuſed. Angus then ſeeing that he muſt 
fight for the cuſtody of his Sovereign's perſon, or 
elſe relinquiſh it ; left the King under the pro- 
tection of a ſmall guard, with Erſkine his precep- 
tor, Lennox his friend, and ſome few others, who 
did not chooſe to fight in Angus's quarrel ; and, 


| with the reſt of his company, reinforced by the 
returning Humes and Kers, went to compel, by 
force of arms, the departure of Scot, and to 


chaſtiſe his infolence. At ſight of this ſerious op- 
poſition, Scot's Annandale men, more accuſtomed 
to ſteal than to fight, - quickly turned their backs 
and fled. Scot himſelf, with his own kindred, 


\ bravely maintained their ground, fighting gallant- 


ly till about eighty of their number had fallen. 
At laſt, they too were ſcattered in flight ; and the 
Douglaſes, the Humes, and the Kers, followed 
furiouſly after. Not a few were cut off in the pur- 
ſuit; and it was continued till Ker of Ceſsford, 
with ſome others of the purſuers, were ſlain by 
the rallying Scots ; 129 95 e the purſuers, un- 


willing 
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willing to riſk their ſafety farther, retirned. The Szcr. IL. 


King and Angus, after reviſiting Jedburgh, 15 8 5 
remaining there for ſome days, came without farther E 
danger or delay to the ordinary ſeat of government 
at Edinburgh. Angus exulted in his victory. 

But it ſerved only to provoke thoſe friends to the 

King, by whom Scot's attempt had been encou- 

raged, to engage in new and bolder meaſures of 


oppoſition to this uſurper of the jar power *. 


THe Court had not long returned to Edinburgh, Attempts 

when the Earl of Lennox retired from it in diſ- 1 0 

| guſt, He went to execute, not without the Frultrated. 
, King's concurrence, a new ſcheme which was con- 
certed for his deliverance out. of the hands of 
[ Angus. But Angus's talents for intrigue, were 
) not inferior to-his ambition, Deſerted by Lennox, 
whom he had before contrived to divide from Ar- 
ran and the other nobles; he, without loſs of 


$ time, ſolicited and obtained a renewal of Arran's 
A friendſhip. Lennox in the mean time took up 
k arms; and obtaining the powerful ſupport of the 
. Cunninghams and Kennedies, and being aſſiſted 
e by the intrigues of Biſhop Beaton and of the 
d Queen ; was advancing with an army of not fewer 
r- than ten thouſand men, to reſcue his Sovereign 
d, out of the hands of thoſe in whoſe cuſtody he was 
Jy at preſent unwillingly detained. Angus, aware of 
n- Ne his 


Ig | * Lindſay, 209, 210, &c, 
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rin force to meet him. The Hamiltons, 


A. D. 
1520 to 


1843. 
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his approach, marched out of Edinburgh, with a 
who alſo had taken arms at Angus's requeſt, 


ſeized the bridge over the Avon near Linlithgow, 
and compelled Lennox to ſeek a paſſage by a ford 


at ſome diſtance above. Some hours after Angus 


had ſet out from Edinburgh, his brother George, 
threatening that the Douglaſes would tear the 
young King in pieces in the ſtruggle, rather than 
ſuffer Lennox to raviſh him from them; forced 
James to follow reluctantly into the battle againſt 


his favourite who had come to reſcue him. Be- 
tween the Hamiltons and the followers of Lennox, 
the battle was already begun, when the Earl of 


Angus came up. He joined with ardent rage: 
For ſome time it was on both ſides obſtinately 


maintained. At laſt, Lennox himſelf being 


ounded, made priſoner by the Laird of Pardovan, 


d diſarmed, was then, in cold blood, baſely 


aſſaſſinated by Sir James Hamilton, the natural 
ſon of Arran. The followers of Lennox fled in 
confuſion, and ſuffered a great and cruel ſlaughter. 


The King, after delaying the party with whom he 
rode, till they were informed that the battle was 


| 


won, and that the followers of Lennox fled ; then 
came eagerly up 10 fave, if poſlible, the life at 


leaſt of Lennox himſelf. He came too late. Sir 


Andrew Wood, by the King's command, with 
difficulty ſaved * of Kilmaurs, and 
| ſome 
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ſome few others, from the fury of the victo- 88 
rious Hamiltons and Douglaſes. Arran himſelf, 3 
the uncle of Lennox, forrowed bitterly over his Fog D. 
own victory. Being but a weak- minded man, he ok 
had been drawn in by the intrigues of others, to 
arm himſelf againſt the ſtrength of his own family, 
and had unwarily cut off his fiſter's fon, at that 
time his own apparent heir. The Douglaſes, on 
the other hand, fluſhed with this ſecond ſucceſs, 
exerted themſelves with a high and unſparing hand 
againſt their enemies. | The Queen-mother, who 
had taken part in the councils of Lennox, was 
forced to wander about for ſome time in a low dif- 
guiſe, in order to eſcape her late huſband's venge- 
ance. Beaton, the Archbiſhop of St Andrew's, 
who had brought the men of Fife ro join Len- 
| nox's army, was alſo compelled to ſkulk for a 
| time under the guiſe of a ſhepherd. Even the 
V King was mute before the threats and reproaches 
| of the Douglaſes, and could not help eg 
1 


fears for his perſonal _ 8. 


4 In theſe circumſtances, while the ſucceſs of all the _ e- 
8 meaſures undertaken by Angus and his party, began from Falk: | 
n to tempt them to a degree of heedleſs ſecurity; James, Stirling. 

t becoming continually more deſirous to eſcape out of 

C their hands, concerted and purſued his deſigns for 

h this end with a profound and vigilant diſſimulation, 

d 


of 


je * Lindſay ; art Buchanan ; Hume's Hiſtory of the Dou- 
glaſes, 


CIR. III. 
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of which ſo young a man might well have been ſup- 


poſed incapable. Beaton, after he had duly humbled 


1520 
15g] 


A. D. bhimſelf before his enemies, having been received 


again into their favour, was viſited at St Andrew's 


by Angus and his kinſmen, with the King in their 
S company. Here they ſpent ſome time amidſt 
great feſtivities, in the amuſements of hunting and 
hawking for which the vicinity preſented ſome : 


very inviting ſcenes, and in the enjoyment of that 
courteous hoſpitality with which the good Biſhop 
magnificently entertained them. At length Angus 


- himſelf was, by the neceſſities of his affairs, called 
away into Lothian, but left ſtill about. the King 


his uncle and his brother, with others of their 
kindred. . From St Andrew's, James, with theſe 
attendants who {till - remained about him, ſoon 
after paſſed'to Falkland. While they lingered here, 
George Douglas, the: brother of Angus, went 
alſo to paſs ſome days at St Andrew's or elſe- 
where; and Archibald, their uncle, and treaſurer 
to the King, paſſed over on his private affairs to 


Dundee. James Douglas of Parkhead, the natu- 
ral fon of Angus's grandfather, and an hundred 


other gentlemen, were ſtill left to guard and 
attend upon the King. James not having for a 
long time before, ſeen himſelf ſo negligently watched 
by the Douglaſes ; ſecretly reſolved to ſeize the op- 
portunity, and make another attempt to eſcape 

| out 
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out of their hands. Making a as if he intended; on Ho „ 
a particular day, to go out upon a grand hunting- 
match, he commanded many of the gentry of the g. Pr, 
contiguous parts of Fife to be called out to attend 1542. 
him, againſt that day, with their dogs, and other- 
wiſe arrayed for the hunting, Then, while the 
minds of his houſehold were occupied with the © 
thought of the ſports of the enſuing morn, he, on 
the evening before the day appointed for the hunt- 
ing, retired at an early hour to his chamber ; 
diſmiſſed alſo James Douglas and the other gentle- 
men, who were in attendance upon him at the 
ſame time, to their chambers ; and, with great 
ſeeming earneſtneſs, requeſted them to rouſe him 
early in the morning; affecting to talk with ſan- 
i guine expectations of the ſport which the chace 
, was to afford them. In the mean time, he had 
t ſecretly engaged a groom belonging to the ſtables, 
bs and a page of his chamber, to attend him as ſoon 
r | as all within the palace ſhould appear to have re- 
0 tired to reſt. Aſſuming the diſguiſe of a ſtable- 
i- | boy, he mounted his horſe, and, with the two 
d F youths whom alone he had intruſted with his ſe- 
d cret, taking the way for Stirling, rode on with © 
4 ſuch impatient ſpeed, that, before the break of day, 
ed he had croſſed the Forth by Stirling. bridge, and 
P- been received beyond the reach of the Douglaſes, 
pe within Stirling-caſtle, where every thing had been 
Put for ſome time ready for his reception, in conſe- 
Vol. IV. N quence 
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Ser. L Vquence of a ſecret correſpondence which he had 
pound means to carry on with his mother's ſer- 
_— D- vants in that caſtle. The caſtle ſtill belonged to 
1542. the Queen-dowager as a part of her dowry ; and to 
ber, or to her huſband Henry Stewart, nothing 
could be more grateful than thus to fee Angus's 
pride at once overthrown by the eſcape of the 
young King out of his Gy s. 
and firſt 
meaſures Im the mean time, the attendants whom the 
ot Angus. K ing had left behind at Falkland, in vain knocked 
at their Sovereign's chamber-door, at an early 
hour in the morning, to call him up to the chace. 
None opened ; none anſwered ; when the door 
was burſt open, the King was not there. Some 
faid he had gone ont upon a nocturnal vifit toſome 
miſtreſs : others who came in from the country, 
affirmed that he was by this time beyond the 
age of Stirling. George Douglas had returned 
from St Andrew's at a late hour on the preceding 
evening: Archibald Douglas arrived on the morn- 
ing from Dundee: And a meſſenger was ſent to 
recall Angus himſelf from Edinburgh. Ere Angus 
came, the whole truth of this event, that was to put 
an end to his uſurpation, was fully known at Falk- 
land. After ſome uncertain and anxious con- 
ſultation, concerning the ſteps which it was now 
proper for them to take, Angus, with his friends 
* kindred, ſet out after the King towards Stir- 


ling. 
*Leſly: Lindſay; Buchanan: Drummond : Hume. 
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thouſand five hundred and twenty-ſeven. James 
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ling. They had entered the town, but had not 


2 I. 


obtained admiſſion into the caſtle, when a herald . 


ſent from the King, made proclamation at the 


pain of high treaſon, approach within ſix miles of 
the place of their Sovereign's reſidence. Hearing 
this proclamation, Angus, who already wavered 


in his purpoſes, would not adventure to exaſperate 


the young Monarch's wrath, by forcing himſelf 
into his preſence, contrary to his own commands, 


but retiring with his company to Linlithgaw, ſoon 
went thence to Edinburgh, and there endeavoured 


ſo to ſtrengthen himſelf, that he might yet obtain 
no unfavourable terms from the King, and from 
the * of his enemies “. 


A. D. 
1520 to 


market · croſs, that none of them ſhould, under 


1543. 


Ta HE King, now at liberty, a without Forfeiture | 


and exile 


delay, all thoſe of his barons who were not of the of the | 


party of Angus, to attend him at Stirling. In 


eager obedience to this ſummons, the Earls of 


Huntley, Argyle, Athole, Glencairn, Monteith, 
Rathes, and Eglinton ; 
Livingſton, Lindſay, Sinclair, Ruthven, Drum- 


mond, Evandale, Maxwell, and Semple, with 


the Archbiſhop of 'St Andrew's, and a multitude 


of inferior gentlemen, reſorted to the King at Stir- 


ling, on the ſecond day of July, in the year one 


Na 
p Eoſdem. 


then 


the Lords Graham, 


Douglaſes. 
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Sxor. I. men meeting theſe his barons in ſolemn aſſembly, 


Cup. 


wander the forms of parliament, addreſſed them in 


A. D. 
1520 to 


a warm and paſſionate ſpeech; in which, after 


1542. bitterly complaining of the reſtraint which Angus 


had put upon his perſon, and of the wanton inſo- 


lence with which the Earl and his kindred had 


uſurped the royal authority; he concluded with 
vowing, Scotland ſhall not hold us both, till I be re- 


venged of him and hi: "Theſe accuſations and 


complaints were not addreſſed to men who deſired 


to exculpate the Douglaſes, and uphold their 
power ; but to the mortal foes of that inſolent 
houſe. © It was inſtantly reſolved, that Angus and 


his friends ſhould be formally diveſted of all their 


offices, and ſhould be ſummoned to ſurrender 
themſelves into cuſtody, that they might undergo, 
before their peers, a trial for the crimes of which 


they were accuſed. - News being received, that 


Angus was ready at Edinburgh with a conſider- 


able force to reſiſt the King's authority: James, 


with his barons, and a force of more than two 


| thouſand men, inſtantly ſet out from Stirling to 


oppoſe the riſing rebellion. Angus, reluctant to em- 


ploy his arms actually againſt his Sovereign, and find - 
ing his force to be inferior to that with which James 
came againſt him, retired at the King's approach. 
A parliament, more numerous than that which 
had recently aſſembled: at Stirling, now met at 


Edinburgh. Angus, ſummoned to his trial for 


crimes 
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crimes of high treaſon, appeared not; and was, 2 
with his brother George, his uncle Archibald. 
and ſome others of his principal friends, con- A. D . 
demned in abſence, to ſuffer the uſual forfeiture 2 
and corporeal puniſhment awarded by the laws „ 
againſt treaſon. Henry Stewart, huſband to the | 
Queen-dowager, was at the ſame time gratified 

with the honours and- lands of the lordſhip of 


Methven, and was nominated Captain f the King's 


artillery ?. * 


Anus, with his kindred and partizans, now ange, 
retired to thoſe ſouthern diſtricts of which they quelled. 
were almoſt entirely maſters: And, while the 

Earl himſelf, with his brother George, haſtened 
; into England, probably to requeſt the interpoſition 
of King Henry between them and their own Sove- 
t BK reign; Archibald their uncle, with other chief men 
of the party, fortified themſelves againſt their King 
0 in the caſtle of Tantallon. James indignantly 
d followed the rebels into thoſe places in which they 
0 had ſought refuge. Tantallon, alone, a place of 
* extraordinary ſtrength, protected them from his 
1 fury. Againſt it, he marched with all his military 
8 vaſſals from the middle and eaſtern counties; pro- | = 
J. cured from the caſtle of Dunbar, the artillery v8 
h which had been there left by the Duke of Albany; ; 
at and inveſted and battered the caſtle of Tantallon 
or ; Fe . for 8 
es * Lindſay: Lefly : Hume's Hiſtory of the Douglaſes, &c. 
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Seer. I. L for the ſpace of twenty days, with the utmoſt acti- 
y and vigour, yet without maſtering the ſtrength 


AD. 


2520 to 


1542. 


of the fortifications, or the firm reſiſtance of the gar- 
riſon. After a fruitleſs ſiege of twenty days, James 
was obliged to relinquiſn, for the time, an enterpriſe 
in which all his paſſions were ſo earneſtly engaged. 
As his forces retired, Douglas making a fally from 
the caſtle upon thoſe who remained to carry off 
the artillery, defeated them with conſiderable | 
laughter. James had been compelled. to retire; 
but, he had not finally given up the deſign of the 


ſiege. The caſtle was again blocked by his com- 


mand; and he reſolved at leaſt to ſtarve the garri- 
ſon into ſubmiſſion, if they might not otherwiſe be 
maſtered. At the ſame time, to SIMEON PAN NAN- 
co, Angus's lieutenant, offers of pardon for him- 


ſelf andhis own friends who were not Douglaſes, 
on the condition of the ſurrender of the caſtle, 
were communicated from the King. Pannango, 


faithful to his truſt, yet beginning to be ſtraitened 


for neceſſaries, would agree to no capitulation, till 
he ſhould have firſt aſked new ſupplies from Angus. 


The ſupplies he wanted, Angus could not in his 


exile furniſn; nor could they have been introdu- 
ced into a caſtle, which was again on all hands 
eloſely inveſted, even if it had been poſſible for the 


Earl to ſend them in full abundance. In theſe 


duifficulties, Pannango at laſt conſented to yield up 


the caſtle to the King, with all its military ſtores; 
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garriſon, permitted to depart from it free and un-C yy 


moleſted, and to'carry with them all their goods, 


A. D. 
1520 to 


and all the other furniture of the caſtle, ſave its 2542. 


ammunition and military ſtores. Thoſe of the fac- 
tion of the Douglaſes, who had ſtill hovered upon 


the borders, now haſtened into England. The 


conteſt was now over : and Angus was no longer 


to lord it haughtily over his fellow- ſubjects, or to 
uſurp the cuſtody of the perſon of his King “. 


James having thus aſſumed the reins of govern- 


James's 
firſt acts in 


ment into his own hands; and having, by the vi- the diftri- 


gour of his proceedings againſt the Douglaſes, 
evinced that, notwithſtanding his youth, he was not 
unfit to exerciſe the energies of adminiſtration z 
now ſummoned anew his parliament ; appointed 
other officers to ſucceed thoſe who had been diſ- 
placed in conſequence of their attachment to 


Angus; and, by the advice of his barons, prepared 


to make a juſticiary progreſs through his kingdom. 
The ſouthern counties, of which the inhabitants 
had been attached to the Douglaſes, and their par- 
tizans the Humes and Hepburns, and were beſides 


ever diforderly and lawleſs in their habits of life; 


firſt required the preſence of their King, there to 
enforce the terror of his government, and the au- 
thority of his laws. Tantallon-caſtle, wreſted from 
| e FER Angus, 
* Leſly ; Lindſay : Buchanan. 


bution of 
juſtice. 
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Szcr. T: Angus, was garriſoned: by a conſiderable force 
LH tor the King, under the command of Oliver Sin- 
ee Clair. Into the Merſe and Tiviotdale, James pro- 
154. ceeded with all the gaiety of a hunting-expedition, 
and with a force ſufficient to command due reſpe& 

to his preſence. Before him all was ſubmiſſion, 

_ obedience, and eagerly proffered duty. Several 

of the chieftains on the borders were, notwith- 
ſtanding their profeſſions, ſent for a time into con- 
finement-: And their lawleſs vaſſals, who had been 
accuſtomed alike in times of peace and in times 

of war, to levy contributions, indifferently on Scots 

and on Engliſhmen, were, without any weak un- 
ſeaſonable mercy, made to undergo thoſe rigorous 
puniſhments which could alone repreis their crimes, 

and ſtrike an awe into the ſpirits of their fellows, 
Among theſe were the clan of the Armſtrongs, 

with Joh ARMS TRONH of Gillnocky, their chief. 
ARMSTRONG, a man of ſingular bodily ſtrength, 
intrepidity, and addreſs ; inhabiting a caſtle ſeated 

on a rock, that was on three ſides waſhed by the 

river Eſk, and was on the fourth defended by a 

deep trench ; accuſtomed from infancy to that in- 

ceſſant and pillaging warfare, which was exerciſed 

upon the confines between Scotland and England; 

and having, amidſt this warfare, learned to {light 

the laws of both kingdoms, and to make the ſub- 

jects of both, tributaries alike to his robber-rapa- 

city; had thus become obnoxious, no leſs to the 


Scots 
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his bold erimes, and being obedient to his com 


A. D. 
1520 to 


mands, were no leſs than he, the objeQs of general 
fear and hatred. While he raiſed contributions 
from the inhabitants of Northumberland and 


Cumberland, he equally levied a tribute from the 


Scots in Tiviotdale, Annandale, and Nithſdale. 
To. Maxwell of Caerlaverock, particularly, he 
made himſelf even formidable; and Maxwell's 
late ſervices had been ſo great, that the King was 
naturally diſpoſed to gratify him by any means 


which might at the ſame time eſſentially contri- 


bute to the beſt ends of public juſtice. Armſtrong 
was therefore artfully enticed to obey the King's 
ſummons to attend him ; which, conſcious as he 
was of his crimes, he would otherwiſe probably 
have ſlighted, had he not been amuſed with hopes 
of rewards and honours, inſtead of puniſhment. 
But, fcarcely had he appeared in James's preſence, 
when the King already prepared to fend him to 


immediate trial and execution; commanded in 


anger, that he ſhould be carried away into inſtant . 
confinement. , Armſtrong, confounded at a re- 


ception ſo different from that which he had been - 
taught to expect, now ſued in vain for his Sove- 
reign's grace, and made even magnificent offers 
in order to purchaſe his pardon. He would hold 
- himſelf, with forty men in arms, ever ready to 
execute his Sovereign's commands, without aſking 
-Vop- IV... O any 
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any new fief, and without ever harming any Scotſ. 


man. He would bring any man, high or low, 


A. D. 
1520 to 
1542. 


into the King's preſence, either dead or alive, 
within a fixed time after the date of the command 
by which he ſhould be ſent upon ſuch a ſervice: 
When he perceived that all his ſubmiſſions and 


his offers were vain; If is folly, ſaid he, with in- 


dignation, to ſeek grace at à graceleſs face! and 
then, without farther humiliation, ſhrinking, or 
complaint, he met his fate. With him alſo pe- 


riſhed by the hand of juſtice, his followers, the 


principal men of his clan, to the number of 


thirty-ſix perſons. James having, by theſe and 
other inſtances of ſtern and rigorous juſtice, re- 
ſtored' order upon the borders, returned back 


with his attendants to Edinburgh. It is not impro- 
bable but the puniſhment of Armſtrong, and 


ſome of the other border-chiefs, might be in- 
flited with the greater ſeverity, on account of 
their haſty deſertion of Scot of Buccleugh, in the 
unſucceſsful attempt he had made to reſcue the 
King out of the hands of Angus, near Melroſe. 
The chief of the Johnſtons, too, whoſe ſeat was 
then at the caſtle of Tundergarth, was about the 
fame time, in obedience to the King's com- 
mands, flain by Scot of Buccleugh *. 


Tux ſummer was now too far ſpent to afford 
| time 


* Lindſay : Leſly: Buchanan, 
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time for James to continue his juſticiary progreſs, Sucr. þ 
upon this year, throughout the reſt of his king 

dom. He paſſed the winter chiefly at the caſtles . = 

of Edinburgh and Stirling ; giving his time partly 1542» 

to the duties of his kingly office, and in part to Feſtivities 

thoſe pleaſures to which he was naturally prompted ebony 5 

and ſolicited by his youth and the circumſtances 

of his fortune. Upon the return of ſpring, he 

was again induced, by his attention to the admini- 

ſtration of juſtice, and by his paſſion for the ſports 

of the chace, to make a progreſs into the northern 

parts of his kingdom, as he had before viſited the 

ſouthern. At Methven, the huſband of his mo- 

ther was ready to receive and entertain him. But 

a more magnificent entertainment, perhaps than 

had yet been exhibited in Scotland, was prepared 

for him and his Court at the Blair of Athole. James 


was attended by the Pope's Legate; and the en- 


—— - 


f tertainment was intended not leſs to gratify that 
e foreigner, and to do honour to Scotland in his 
e eyes, than for the purpoſe of amuſing the young 
* King. In Athole-foreſt, whither the King and 
$ his company went a-hunting, a ſpacious ſeat of 
e wooden ſtakes, interwoven with green boughs, 


1 and raiſed to a magnificent height, was haſtily 
reared. Without, the ſituation and the acceſs 
were made preciſely ſuch as if it had been ſome 

rd || ſtately caſtle. Within, it was hung with tapeſtry 

ne | and curtains of filk ; while windows of glaſs, at 
O 2 ſuitable 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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8 * ſuitable diſtances in the walls, ſerved: to illumi- 
nate it. The proviſion of meats and wines, for 


e the entertainment of the illuſtrious gueſts, was 


1542. ſumptuous and delicate above what it might have 
been thought poſſible for Scotland at that time to 
afford. For three days and three nights, the hunt- 


ing-expedition, and the feſtivities of this ſumptu- 


ous bower, were joyfully prolonged, at not leſs 
than a thouſand pounds a- day of expence to the Earl 
of Athole, the liberal and magnificent entertainer. 
No ſooner was it deſerted by the princely company 
returning homeward ; than, to the aſtoniſhment of 
the Italians, that fairy palace was ſet on fire by 
Athole's ſervants, and at his command; and it was 
ſeen to be reduced to aſhes, ere they had gone be- 
yond ſight of the ſcene where they had enjoyed 


ſuch a profuſion of all the varied and coſtly gifts 


of luxury. But it was uſual for the Highlanders 
of this age, often to ere& ſuch temporary build- 
ings in the woods, and till in the ſame manner 
to ſet them on fire, when they themſelves were 
about to go elſewhere *. | 


13 re- From the Blair of Athole, James, with his Court, 
e vy returned that evening to Dunkeld. He then, in 
Stirling. like manner, viſited the towns of Perth and Dun- 
dee; and, from the latter, paſſed over to St An- 
drew's, In St Andrew" s he was for ſome time 


ſumptuouſly 


* Lindfav, 226, 227, 228, 
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of the ſee, and Hepburn prior of the monaſtery. yu 
About the return of winter, he took up his reſi- ae, 


dence at the caſtle of Stirling. Here he continued 


to apply himſelf ſtill more and more to the manage- 
ment of ſtate- affairs. He had emancipated him- 
ſelf from that involuntary tutelage in which Angus 
ſtrove to detain him: He had puniſhed the revolt 
of the Douglaſes, and driven them into exile : 


He had, by a ſeaſonable activity, and by ſalutary 


examples of rigorous puniſhment inflicted on 
the violators of the public peace, impreſſed upon 
the diſorderly an uſeful awe of his adminiſtration. 
It was now time that he ſhould turn himſelf to 
ſtudy more particularly the relations of foreign 
policy; and ſhould learn, who of all thoſe nations, 
by which Scotland was more nearly or more re- 
motely ſurrounded, were the moſt to be courted 
as friends to Scotland ; who were to be diſregarded 
as unable either to ſerve or injure the Scots; and 
againſt whom it might become neceſſary for him 
to lead his je in arms. 


520 to 
1791. 


THROUGHOUT all Europe, thoſe changes of state of 


policy, and that increaſe of national intercourſe, 
which were gradually to combine the ſtates of 
Europe into one grand political ſyſtem, had for 
ſome time continued rapidly to advance. 


TR 


Europe- 
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Tus growing empire of Muscovy had not yet 


Y— introduced itſelf into the ſyſtem of the political 


A. D. 


1520 


1542, 


intercourſe of the great nations in the middle and 
the ſouth of Europe. Its dominions already 


Mulcory. ſtretched from the confines of Perſia, to the Eu- 


 Topean ſhores of the northern ocean. With the 


Poles, the Danes, and the Swedes, the Sovereigns 
of Muſcovy occaſionally contended, or careleſsly 
cultivated ſome of the relations of peace. The 


ſubjects of the Czar were, like the feudal nobility 
of all Europe, an irregular army, enjoying their 
| lands as their pay. On almoſt all hands, but 


eſpecially over the ſavages upon their northern 
and eaſtern confines, they had begun to make ex- 
tenſive conqueſts. But commerce had not yet 
found its way into their ſeas, They were almoſt 
ſtrangers to the exiſtence of the nations in the 
ſouth of Europe. Thoſe commercial intercourſes 
with England had not yet taken place, which 
were gradually to invite the Muſcovite Monarchs 
to transfer the ſeat of their government towards 
the ſouth-weſt limits of their territories ; and were 


to teach them to aſpire to be numbered rather 


among the great civiliſed Powers of Europe, than a- 
mong the barbarian deſpots of Aſia, with whom alone 
they had been ranked ſo long. To the Scots, not- 


withſtanding their northern navigation and traffic, 


the very exiſtence of the Muscovirxs could hardly 


be at this time known. It was impoſſible that 


4 


James, 
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James, while be turned his eyes upon foreign na- —— bl 

tions, ſhould make Muscovy even for a A 

the object of his regard. Roy oy 

1542. 
Taz contiguous kingdoms of SweDEN, D 

MARK, and Norway, were nearer in local ſitua- and Nor- 

tion, and much more connected in political and 

commercial intercourſe with Scotland, and with 

the middle and ſouthern countries of Europe. 

Thoſe times were long paſt, when the Norse- 

MEN from theſe three countries; then ſcattered in 

a number of independent tribes, hardly combined 

by any bonds of civil policy; had deſcended in 

their famous expeditions to plunder, and ſome- 

times to ſubdue and colonize, the coaſts of Ireland, 

Britain, Germany, and France. A long 'train of 

thoſe diſſenſions, wars, and revolutions, which 

ever prevail among ſavage and barbarian tribes ; 

had gradually diſtributed thoſe barbarians into the 

three monarchies of Ncrway, Denmark, and 

Sweden; had altogether withdrawn them from ſea- 

faring adventure; and had fixed them in a ſtate of 

feudal policy which differed from the feodiſm of the 

reſt of Europe, only in preſerving to the peaſantry, 

a ſpecies of freedom not unlike to that which the pea- 

ſants of England had enjoyed under the old Anglo- 

Saxon government. Amidſt the events which, by 

their progreſs, brought the inhabitants of thoſe three 


northern 


2 

5 

4 
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northern countries into this political ſituation; and 


LA —in the courſe of thoſe which enſued from it; the 
Fx had Danes, the Norwegians, and the Swedes, came 


1542. 


to be connected in a ſort of political ſyſtem of 
their own, and engaged in inceſſant warfare among 
themſelves. At length, in the end of the four- 


teenth century, Margaret, the daughter of Walde- 


mar King of Denmark, united all the three king- 
doms, by ſucceſſion and conqueſt, under herſelf, 
as their Queen. Sweden ſoon withdrew itſelf from 
under the dominion of her ſucceſſors ; but Nor- 
way was to remain ever after ſubject to the Daniſh 


Crown. The efforts of the Swedes to maintain 


their national independence, had, juſt about this 
period, been crowned with final ſucceſs, under 
the conduct of Gu/tavus Ericſon, whoſe heroic pa- 
triotiſm they rewarded by ſeating him upon their 


throne. Chriſtiern the Second, brother-in-law to 


the Emperor of Germany Charles the Fifth, and 


brother to the grandmother of the young King of 


Scotland, had been depoſed from the throne of Den- 


mark; while his uncle, the Duke of Holſtein, had 


been exalted to the Sovereignty from which Chri- 
ſtiern was expelled. —In theſe circumſtances of 


- theſe three northern kingdoms, James could not 


be diſpoſed, from motives of family. affection, to 
cultivate the friendſhip of either of their Monarchs. 


He had little to fear from either; for they had 


long 


S 
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long relinquiſhed all views of diſtant conqueſt, 8 I. 


HAP. V. 


for the ſake of commercial intercourſe ; it mi chr 


ſtill be his intereſt to reſtrain his ſubjects from 
any hoſtilities againſt the Danes. The mouth of 
the Baltic ſea naturally invited the navigation of 
the ſeafaring Scots, particularly from Elgin and 
Dundee. In their fiſheries, too, the Scots might be 
eaſily interrupted and harraſſed by the Daniſh and 
Norwegian mariners, who were in great numbers 
continually engaged in the fiſhing of the northern 
ſeas, as well as the Scots. 


A. D. 
1529 to 
1542. 


Tre conquerors of the weſtern empire of Germany. 


Rome, had been at firſt, by the varied circumſtan- 
ces of their conqueſts, naturally divided into a 
number of kingdoms and ſtates. The illuſtrious 
Charlemagne, who, in the ninth century, aſpired 
with wonderful ſucceſs to reſtore the Roman em- 
pire, and to exalt himſelf to be ſucceſſor of the 
Cæſars; by his victories, once more combined 
Germany, Gaul, and Italy, under one ſyſtem 
of dominion. But, this empire was too extenſive 


to be held together, and duly governed, by any 


means of power and adminiſtration which could 


be employed in ſo barbarous an age. A partition 


of thoſe vaſt dominions among the grandſons of 


Charlemagne, left all GERMAN ſubject to one 
Sovereign; while it aſſigned France to another; and 
Vol. IV. P reſerved. 
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reſerved Italy ſtill in a precarious ſubjeQion to 


w—y— the Gzrxman Crown, In the courſe of the ſuc- 


A. D. 
1520 to 


1542. 


ceeding centuries, the Barons of the GERMAN 
empire, Counts, Margraves, and Dukes, gradually 
exalted themſelves, —by means of circumſtances 
peculiar to the feudal government, to the local 
nature of Germany, and to the extent of the 
GERMAN empire,—into a ſtate in which they 
were almoſt independent of the Imperial Throne. 


While the great fiefs became hereditary, the em- 


pire itſelf became elective; events by which the 
power of the nobility was ftill augmented, and 


that of the Emperor himſelf enfeebled and de- 


baſed. Farther to diminiſh the Imperial authority, 
a number of free towns gradually, in a country 
ſo extenſive, roſe to.a condition in which they 


were no leſs independent than the greater nobi- 


lity.—Such was ſtill the condition of the GERMAN 


empire, It was a combination of principalities 


under one common head ; who had, however, no 
power to compreſs them into one coherent body, 


or to make them either ſeparately, or in combina- 


tion, duly obedient to his commands.—But, the 


Emperor contemporary with James the Fifth of 


Scotland, was Charles the Fifth, who, beſides 


the ſhadowy power and- honours of the Imperial 
Crown, enjoyed the immediate and hereditary 
dominion of all the maritime provinces of GER- 
MANY lying oppoſite to Scotland; and was at the 

fame 
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ſame time Monarch of the opulent U of ner, I, 
SPAIN. In his hands, the Imperial Sceptre be. 


came more than a mere rod ; the Imperial Crown 
more than a mere bauble. His hereditary domi- 


nions within the empire enabled him to enforce 


all the rights of the Imperial authority. His per- 
ſonal activity in ſome manner annihilated the in- 
tervening countries, which detached his widely. 
ſcattered dominions ; and concentrated their ener- 

gies as if they had been placed together. The 
Reformation of Religion in GERMANY, afforded 
him a pretext for employing his power againſt the 
great vaſſals of the GERMAN empire; which, if 
he had not been then haraſſed and diſtracted by the 
neceſſities of his other affairs, might have enabled 
him to reduce all the Princes of that empire to 
a condition of real, and greatly humbled vaſſalage. 
The grandeur of Charles's power, and the activity 
and artfulneſs of his ambition, drew the eyes of all 
Europe particularly upon him. It was impoſſible 


that James's notice ſhould not be more or leſs at- 


tracted to ſo ſplendid an object. It was neceſſary, 
for the ſake of the navigation, the fifhery, and the 
other traffic of his ſubjects, that he ſhould ſuffer 
no flight matter to draw upon him the wrath of 
the Sovereign of the Netherlands. 


France, the other great diviſion of the empire France, 
P2 ww 
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_ 5 of Charlemagne, had, through a long ſeries of 
A —— revolutions, wars, invaſions, foreign expeditions, 
NOW. victories, defeats, diſcords, and reconciliations, 
1542. arrived, at laſt, chiefly by the valour of Charles 
the Seventh, and the policy of Lewis the Eleventh, 

at a condition in which it was already the moſt 
powerful Monarchy in Europe. Charles the Se- 

venth had driven the Engliſh out of France; 

Lewis the Eleventh humbled and cut off thoſe 

too potent vaſſals among his nobility, whoſe power 


was too formidable to the Crown; and who were 


almoſt ready to make the Kings of France, as 


much nominal Sovereigns, as were the Emperors 


of Germany. The ſubſequent wars between 


France and Spain, on account of the pretenſions 


of both-Sovereigns to the ſame Italian dominions, - 


and on account of that enmity which was naturally 

kindled up between the two nations, by the circum- 
ſtances of their. neighbourhood at the Pyrennees ; 

were proſecuted with increaſing earneſtneſs of 
rage and of effort, after Charles had aſcended the 
Spaniſh throne, and after Francis the Firſt had 
mounted that of France. Francis, diſappointed 

in the competition againſt Charles, for the impe- 
rial dignity, was ſtill the more excited to oppoſe 
his triumphant campetitor in inceſſant war. While. 
Charles truſted the conduct of his armies to his 
generals, Francis took the field in perſon. At 
Pavia in Italy, he was defeated in a great battle, 


ang 
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and was himſelf made priſoner. This important e 
event, happening juſt about the zra at which James —— 
of Scotland emancipated himſelf from the oppreſſive N ; 
tuition of Angus; could not but ſtrongly awaken 1542. 
the compaſſion of the Scots in favour of a per- 

ſon of ſuch a gallant knightly character as Fran- 

cis; the King of a nation which had been from 

time immemorial the ally of their anceſtors and 

of them,—Since the Engliſh had been expelled 

out of France; ſince they appeared to have re- 
linquiſhed their ancient views toward the conqueſt = | | 
of Scotland; fince a matrimonial alliance had 
taken place between the two royal families of 
Scotland and of England; there no longer exiſted 
the ſame ſtrong neceſſities as formerly, to con- 
ſtrain the Scots and the French to embrace one 
another as the deareſt allies. Yet, ancient preju- 
dice and affection, the unextinguiſhed remains of 
ancient enmities, and the enlarged views of general 
policy and national intercourſe, which were now 
beginning to be more and more entertained 
throughout Europe, were {till ſufficient to prevent 
the French from ſighting the alliance of the Scots, 
and to induce the Scots ſtill to cling eagerly to 
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' that of France. James, therefore, did not fail 
5 to take an eager intereſt in the grand continental 

war between Francis and Charles, and could not 
avoid lamenting the misfortunes, and eagerly de- 


ſiring the ſucceſs of the former. | 
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Sram, the kingdom of Charles, formed from 


8. gradual combination of a number of petty 


A. D. 


1520 70 


1542. 
Spain. 


kingdoms, into which the territories of Spain had 
been divided ; enriched by the adventures of a 
diſtant navigation, and by the diſcovery of a new 
world ; reduced by the vigour and addreſs of 
Ximenes, and by the ſkilful management of 
Charles, into a ſtate in which its nobles and its 
people were ſubje& to almoſt abſolute authority; 
was too remote to attract the particular notice, or 
to have any influence upon the intereſts of Scot- 
land, otherwiſe than as its King was alſo Empe- 


ror of Germany, and immediate Sovereign of 


Portugal. 


the Netherlands. 


Wesel one of thoſe ſmall kingdoms which 
had ariſen within that extent of territory which 
was anciently comprehended in Spain ; had not, 
like the reſt, been as yet united with that 
one conſiderable Monarchy,. in which they were 
now all included. The Portugueſe had long ſince 
been led, by their vicinity to Africa, and their con- 
ſtant wars with the Moors, to turn their attention 


in a particular manner to maritime affairs; to 


launch out from the Mediterranean ſea, into the 
Ailantic ocean; and to explore the weſtern coaſts 
of Africa. Their voyages of diſcovery in the At- 
lantic ocean, and along the African coaſts, had 

| | been 
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been continued, till they diſcovered countries and Ss. V. 9 
iſlands rich with various commodities, which, _ 
when imported into Portugal, were valued as the 8 | 
materials of a new wealth, that was to make this 1542. 
narrow country the wonder and envy of all Eu- 
rope. One ſucceſs ſtill led to another; and the 
Portugueſe boldly paſſed at laſt from the Atlantic 
to the Indian ocean, and carried their navigation 
and their commerce to the coaſts of Hindoſtan. 
Their commerce with India made them for a time 
the richeſt of all the European nations. It was while 
this commerce was at its height, that their attack 
upon the ſhip of Andrew Barton of Leith, provoked 
him to ſeek repriſals under his Sovereign's autho- 
fity. . But the quarrel of Barton ſeems to have 
been now forgotten; and it does not appear 
that the Scots had at this time any intercourſe, 
whether of friendſhip or of amity, with the Portu- 
guele. 9 h 


-  Irary, ſtretching out into the MzenitzrRA- Italy. 
NEAN ſea, at a vaſt diſtance from Scotland, had, 
after its conquelt by Charlemagne, experienced a 
ſimilar fate as GERMAN, in reſpect to the ar- 
rangements of political power and civil eſtabliſſi- 
ments, among its inhabitants. It was divided 
among great vaſſals, into a number of dukedoms 
and principalities; which, in conſequence of the 
remoteneſs 
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& remoteneſs of the ſeat of the Emperor, and of his 


C-H=Linability to maintain his authority, ſoon aſpired 


A.D. 
1520 to 


1542. 


to the rank of independent Sovereignties. Around 
its ſea-coaſts, too, there had ariſen a number of 
commercial cities, moſt of which ſubſiſted in the 
condition of independent republics. The Genoeſe, 
fo rich and powerful in the time of the cruſades; 
had even now a great maritime force, and an ex- 
tenſive and opulent commerce. Venice, long enrich- 


ed by the traffic with the inhabitants on the eaſtern 
ſhores of the Mediterranean, by whom the manu- 
faQures and productions of the diſtant regions of 


Hindgſtan and China were tranſmitted into their 


hands; had but lately begun to experience a di- 
minution of the immenſe profits of their traffic, 


in conſequence of the bold adventures of the Por- 
tugueſe navigators, and the new tract by which 
theſe had found their way to ſeize the riches of 


India. Florence, rich and ſplendid by the commerce 
of its merchants, and the pecuniary tranſactions 
of its uſurers and bankers, was now adorned by 


the taſte, genius, and magnificence, and perhaps 
depreſſed by the tyranny, of the illuſtrious Medici. 


Rome, once a ſeat of civil and military empire, 


was {till the throne of a Papal power, which held 
all Europe ſubject to its ſpiritual dominion. The 
government of the Imperial city, almoſt relinquiſhed 
into the hands of the Pontiffs, even before the laſt 
overthrow of the Roman empire, had, amidſt all 
the 
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the ravages of the Barbarian invaders of Italy, never Scr · . 
been wholly wreſted from them. But thoſe ſame — 
fierce and turbulent barons, who were ever —— 
ready to vindicate their independence, even 1542. 
againſt the Imperial arms, often failed to reſpe& 
the peaceful authority and ſpiritual thunders of the 
Holy Father. Inſecure, and without authority 
in Rome, the Popes had for a while retired in a 
ſort of exile to France. They had returned, at 
the earneſt ſolicitation of the Italians, and the 
Papal Court was now ſeated at Rome in its moſt 
auguſt majeſty and ſplendour. The patrimonial 
territories of the Holy See were extenſive. The 
Papal authority was fully eſtabliſhed at Rome: 

In remote countries, the Papal authority was 
even more profoundly reverenced, and more re- 
ſpectfully obeyed, than in Italy: And an immenſe 
tribute was poured out of almoſt all lands, by 
ten thouſand different channels, into the treaſury of 
the Pontificate.— But, the natural pretenſions of the 
German Emperor, as the Lord · Paramount of Italy; 

the conteſt between the royal houſes of Anjou and 
Arragon for the inheritance of the kingdom of 
Naples; and the endleſs and intricate intrigues of 
the Italians themſelves; had made Italy a ſcene of 
warfare and of bloodſhed; in which the Spaniards, 
Germans, and French, had now long contended. 

The defeat of the French, and the captivity of 
their Monarch, left the Germans and Spaniards 
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Ser. r. for a time maſters in Italy; and Rome was ſoon to 
Se ſacked by them, and the Pope himſelf to be made 


A. D. 
1520 to 
2542» 


Switzer- 


land, Sa- 
voy, &c. 


their priſoner. James and the Scots could not 
but turn their eyes with eager and anxious atten- 
tion towards Italy. The clergy of Scotland, as of 
all Chriſtendom, were deeply intereſted in what- 
ever might befall the Sovereign Pontiff, as well 
by ſuperſtitious veneration for his name and dig- 
nity, as on account. of the numberleſs references 
to him, which continually aroſe from the whole 
ſyſtem of their eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſhment. Be- 
ſides, his preſent fate, and that of all Italy, were 
intimately connected with the progreſs of the con- 
teſt between Francis and Charles, which drew the 
earneſt regard of every ſurrounding Prince and 
nation, but in a particular manner that of the 
Seon. Fa 


TE Swiss and the SAvOYARDs, the inhabit- 
ants of the mountains and valleys of the Alps; 
the HuncarIans and Pol xs, and other nations 
ſituated upon the inland confines between Europe 
and Aſia; were too remote to have attracted the no- 
tice of the Scots. The Savoyards and Swiſs wereun- 
avoidably entangled, and abſorbed into the vortex | 


of the wars between the German Emperor and the 


French King. The Hungarians were the ſubjects 


of Charles's brother Ferdinand. The Poles en- 
| tered | 
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tered with the Ruſſians, Danes, and Swedes, into 22 5 0 | 
the political ſyſtem of the North ; but could have. Ft 
at this time little or no influence upon the for- 4 P. 1 
. 1520 to 9 
tunes of the nations of the South. 15342. i 
Bur, above all that related to theſe ſtates and England. ö 
kingdoms, it concerned James to ſtudy chieffy fl! 
the power of that nation which poſſeſſed the ſouth- "f 
ern portion of the ſame iſſe with his own ſubjeQs, 1 
and to acquaint himſelf with the temper, views, | | 
and intereſts of its Monarch. England, after 8 
many wars, foreign and inteſtine, was now in a | 9 
condition eminently flouriſhing and happy. Her 4 
Sovereign had indeed ſquandered away the trea- 4 
ſures accumulated by his father; but the profuſion 5 


of thoſe treaſures had, as it were, oiled anew the 8 "| 
ſprings and wheels of induſtry. He engaged, not 
from neceſſity, but out of vanity, in various un- 
profitable continental wars; but theſe wars never 
affected deeply the very exiſtence of the ſtate: 
His caprices occaſioned many acts of injuſtice and 
cruelty; but the ſteady maintenance of public 
order, and the diſtribution of juſtice, during his 
reign, when compared with thoſe evils which had 
ravaged and diſtracted England during fo many of 
the preceding reigns ; cannot but appear to have 
made his government, in the whole, eminently 
beneficial to the national proſperity of his ſubjects. 
5 Q 2 | That 
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That eternal jealouſy, naturally ariſing in the minds 


of the Scots and Engliſh, becauſe they were neigh- 


A.D. 
1520 to 


1542, 


of 
Diſpoſi- . 
tion of the 


Scottiſh 
Court, 


bouring and independent nations, of which the 
one ſtill threatened to ſwallow up the other ; had, 

ever ſince the acceſſion of James the Firſt to the 
Scottiſh throne, continued to be inſenſibly ſoftened, 

although it could not be wholly effaced. The 
Kings of England and their miniſters, were now 
beginning to learn rather to govern the Scots by 
policy and intrigue; than to haraſs'them by war, 
and to menace the overthrow of their national inde- 
pendence, by conquering invaſion. James, as the 
nephew of Henry, had juſt reaſon to mingle the 
regards of private affeQion, with the views of pu- 
blic policy, in ſtudying the intereſts of Scotland, 


in reſpect to its connections and intercourſe with 


* 


Sucn, then, was the ſtate of the ſurrounding 
kingdoms and nations of Europe, at the time 
when James the Fifth of Scotland, approaching in 
years to perfe& manhood, and even premature in 


the energies of his underſtanding, aſſumed into 


his own hands the reigns of government, and 


prepared to conduct for himſelf the foreign and 


domeſtic affairs of his kingdom Only Denmark, 
Flanders, France, Italy, and England, could at- 


tract his notice, on account of any enmities or 


amities 
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amities which he ſhould have reaſon to cultivate Hen I. 


with them. France and England were the only 
A. D. 


two countries with which it was impoſſible for the 


Scots not to be either friends or enemies. To 


Rome alſo, indeed, it was ſtill almoſt neceſſary 
to ſubmit, with abject and implicit reverence, as 
to the voice and to the arm of Heaven. Since 
the death of James the Fourth, the Engliſh in- 


fluence had acquired a new aſcendency on the 


Scottiſh councils, which threatened to overba- 
lance that of France, once all- powerful. But 
the fall of Angus, and the refuge which he and 
his partizans found in England, promiſed to 
counteract thoſe other cauſes which had, of late, 
inclined the rulers of Scotland to the Engliſh in- 
tereſts . Be | 


I 520 to 
1542. 


FRoM England, however, came about this time, Progreſs 


an embaſſy to congratulate James, and to invite 
him to enter into an intimacy of correſpondence 
with the Engliſh Monarch, ſuch as might become 
their near relation to one another, and might 
mutually promote the welfare of their reſpective 
fubjects. Anſwers, at leaſt courteous and obli- 


ging, if not ſufficiently explicit, were returned to 


the propoſals. His ambaſſadors were entertained 
at the Scottiſh Court, with whatever of magnifi- 
cent and ſumptuous hoſpitality it could diſplay. 
* | : But 

* Lindſay: Leſly: Buchanan: Hume's Hiſtory of the Douglaſes. 
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5 . But Angus and his companions had been received 


WW with a degree of favour which could not but be un- 
3 pleaſing to James; for Henry, having ever found 
:542- them adverſe to the French intereſts in Scotland, 
and hoſtile to the Duke of Albany, ſtill eſteemed 
and protected them, as men devoted to his inte- 
reſts, and well qualified to ſerve him. Whatever 
commands the Engliſh ambaſſador might be char- 
ged with, in favour of thoſe exiles, could not be 
heard at the Scottiſh Court with patience, al- 
though they might not be anſwered with angry 
diſreſpect. James, in return; diſpatched ambaſſa- 

dors to the Engliſh Court, whoſe chief commiſſion 

was, to perſuade Henry to ſend the Scottiſh rebels 

out of his dominions. The Engliſh Monarch, en- 
raged that a petty Prince, his nephew, ſhould 

not embrace his offers with eagerneſs, and receive 

his commands with reſpectful ſubmiſſion, ſcarcely 
deigned to give the Scottiſh ambaſſadors a patient 
hearing. Hardly had they returned home, when 

the peace which had for ſome time fubſiſted between 
the Scots and the Engliſh, was, chiefly by the con- 
trivance of Angus and his partizans, violated upon 
the borders ; and the ancient hoſtilitieswere renew- 
ed with an earneſtneſs more zealous on the part of 
the Scots, chan when the Duke of Albany had in 

vain attempted to lead them on. After ſome _ 

Scottiſh ſhips had been taken at ſea by the Engliſh, 
and after various acts of mutual devaſtation had 
| been 
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been committed by both Scots and Engliſh -on Ser — 


the borders; the interference of the French King.. 
once more at peace with Henry, mediated a new 4. P. 


1520 to » 


truce between the contending Scots and Engliſh; 1842. 
and James and his high-minded uncle, renewed 
their former amicable correſpondence *. 


AnipsT this —_ of the public affairs of r e 


Scotland, was inſtituted the College of Fuſtice ; in legeof Ju- . 


order to adminiſter that civil and criminal juſtice m 
in the King's Courts; to which his Fu/ticiaries, his 
Parliaments, and even that Committee of Parliament, 
which, under the name of a Daily Council, had 
been appointed to aſſiſt the King in the duties 
of internal adminiſtration ; were, in conſequence 
of the riling authority of law, and the growing 
proſperity of the kingdom, in a great meaſure 
inadequate. The Senators of this College were, by 
the very nature of their office at its firſt inſtitution, 
at once Barons of Parliament, and, in addition to 
the great officers of ſtate, members of their Sove- 
reign's Ordinary and Privy Council, by whoſe 
advice it was natural for him to act, whenever his 
parliament were not aſſembled. That the provi- 
fion neceſlary for the ſupport of theſe new officers 
of juſtice, might not prove burdenſome to the royal 
revenue, already ſcarcely eqyal to the ordinary 
expences of the Monarch; falaries in money, 
| | not 

* Lindſay ; Lefly : Buchannan, 
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Hoon: 4 not fiefs in land, were annexed to their offices: and 
3 clergy, of whom, as the beſt lawyers in the 


A. D. 
2520 to 


1542. 


James's 
voyage t 


kingdom, the new Court was chiefly to conſiſt ; 

agreed to defray the ordinary expences of the in- 
ſtitution, by a contribution, with the Pope's per- 
miſſion, to be annually levied from their order. 
An inſtitution ſuch as this, neceſſarily marks an 


illuſtrious æra in the progreſs of civilization 


among the Scots. It was perhaps the moſt im- 


portant event that diſtinguiſhed the reign of James 
the Fifth “. | 


A vorace to the Hebudian and the Orkney 


the north. . iſles, for the purpoſe of reducing their ſavage and 


_— 


illes. 


lawleſs inhabitants to a regular ſubmiſſion to go- 
vernment, and to more peaceable habits of life, 
was another undertaking becoming a Prince of 
the vigorous talents and the active diſpoſition of 
James. Sailing from Leith, he proceeded around 


the north. eaſt coaſt of the iſland, to the Orkneys; 


compoſed the diſorders ſubſiſting among the inha- 
bitants, partly Norwegians and in part Scottiſh, 


of theſe iſles ; made uſeful proviſions for the fu- 


ture maintenance of tranquillity, and of the 
ſavereign power in theſe remote dependencies 


of his dominions; and then returning weſtward, 


viſited, with the ſame care, the great Hebudian 


| iſles of Lewis, Harris, and Sky. In all the He- 


budæ 
* Skene's Acts: Lindſay: Leſly; Buchanan. 
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budæ, he exerted himſelf with an energy which 2 
ſtruck terror into the hearts of the ſavage e 
turbulent clans by which they were poſſeſſed. By % D- 
force or artifice, he made himſelf maſter of the 1842. 
perſons of many of the chieftains ; detained ſome 
of them in not diſhonourable attendance about 

his perſon ; ſent others into impriſonment in dif. 
ferent caſtles ; and from others accepted hoſtages 

and pledges, in ſecurity for their future peace- 
fulneſs and obedience. Macleod of Lewis, Mac- 

niel, Maclane, Macintoſh, Mackay, Mackenzie, 

with many others, were among thoſe chiefs from the 

iſles, and from the main land, whom their Sove- 

reign thus for a time removed from the ſcenes of 

their accuſtomed turbulence and tyranny. The taxes 

were likewiſe fixed, which were to be paid in ſer- 

vices, or in commodities, to the King, from thoſe q 
diſtant vaſſals, whoſe ſervices and contributions 

had bten hitherto extremely uncertain, trivial, 

and (irregular. . From theſe weſtern iſles, James 
continued: his voyage into the frith of Clyde ; but 

not being able to land at any of its harbours, was 

by ſtorms driven upon the Point of Whithorn in 
Galloway. From Whithorn he returned to Edin- 
burgh, through the ſouth-weſt diſtri& of his king- 

dom. In theſe parts, he found all thoſe diforders 

to have been renewed during his abſence, which 

his rigorous juſtice ſeemed to have, not long be- 

fore his departure, almoſt for ever repreſſed. His 
Vol. IV. R indignation 
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Secr. L indignation was here again rouſed; puniſhments 
— inflicted; ſeveral of the turbulent barons of 
e to the borders were ſent into confinement; and, 
54 while they mutually accuſed one another, many 
defiances to judicial combat were reciprocally 
given and accepted among them. Charteris of 
Amisfield, particularly, and Douglas of Drum 
lanerick, engaged in a combat of this ſort before 
the King at Edinburgh; but, after they had for 
ſome time fought, in circumſtances which moved 
the ridicule of the ſpeQators, were parted, without 
having urged the duel to death or diſcomfiture, on 

either ſide . 


Riſe of In the mean time there had ariſen, in the re- 

the Re- 

formation, formation of religion, a new cauſe of commotion 

& Js in the political ſyſtem of Europe; which, in its 

2 operation, connecting itſelf with other cauſes, leſs 
general in their nature, more accidental, and of 
inferior importance, was to accompliſh a mighty 
change upon the political relations of the various 
European ſtates. The art of printing, the inſtitu» 
tion of univerſities, the growing activity of com- 
merce, and the confirmed efficiency of laws, had, 
as we have feen, concurred with joint energy, to 
ſhed new illumination over the minds of men, 
during the progreſs of the fourteenth and the fif- 
teenth centuries. By this means were THE LER“ 

| | GY 


* Lindſay : Leſiy: Buchannan. 
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GY THEMSELVES FIRST awakened, in many in- S. & 
ſtances, to a keen ſenſe of the abſurdities ſo co.. 
piouſly intermingled in the ſyſtem of their recei- 4. D. 
ved religious worſhip and belief. Satires written 23 
by eccleſiaſtics againſt their own order; the exa- 
mination which they began to make at their uni- 
verſities, into books which had been long vene- 
rated without being underſtood; the bold doc- 
trines of ſome eminently acute theologians; and 
the daring invectives of ſome illuſtrious preachers 
againſt preyalent vices and opinions; had ſoon ſo 
prepared all Europe for a religious reyolution, 
that nothing was wanting but ſome particular 
cauſes which might give efficacy to theſe, genera/ 
ones, and might thus undermine the Papal 
throne, and diſarm its thunders of their terrors. 
Such cauſes were ſoon found in Germany; firſt, 
in the enthuſiaſtic zeal and intrepidity of ſome 
Bohemians, and afterwards in the keen diſcern- 
ment, the paſſionate haughtineſs, the ardent 
ſpirit of a Saxon monk. The Romiſh Court, 
unaware of its on danger, and ſtill continuing 
to abuſe thoſe means which it poſſeſſed, for com- 
manding the veneration. and obedience of- the 
world, ſoon kindled the riſing combuſtion into a 
blaze. Luther became the apoſtle of Germany ; 
and the fame of his doctrines was ſoon ſpread 
abroad into diſtant lands. In other countries, 
ſimilar cauſes were, with various ſucceſs, prepa- 
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ther, Rs; young and a bachelor, might be natu- 
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* ring the commencements of ſimilar revolutions, 


LAT England, particularly, Henry the Eighth, moved 


to Partly by ſome ſcruples of conſcience on account 
of his having married the wife of his brother, 
"a by love newly conceived for another wo- 
man ; about this time, earneſtly ſtrove to obtain 


a divorce from his Queen; and, when Rome ſtill 


refuſed to gratify his wiſhes in this divorce, at 
laſt determined reſolutely to throw off the Romiſh 
yoke, and to make himſelf the independent head 
of the Engliſh church. It was the ſame combina- 
tion of general cauſes which operated in England 
as in Germany: Only, in England, thoſe general 
cauſes were called into action by a different parti- 
cular cauſe. The affairs of Henry's ' divorce, 
and of the withdrawing of the Engliſh church 
from obedience to Rome; now combining to 
unite Charles of Germany, and Clement the 
Roman Pontiff, in an oppoſition of intereſts to 
Henry the Eighth of England, as well as to the 
French King; brought ambaſſadors, about this 
period, from both the Pope and the Emperor, 
whoſe errand was, to divert James from any de- 


ſigns of throwing off the authority of Rome, as 


his uncle had done; and to perſuade him to 


| abandon the alliance of France and of England, 


for the ſake of the Emperor's friendſhip, and in 
obedience to the ſacred commands of the Holy Fa- 


75 
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turally ſuppoſed deſirous to contract a matrimonial 88 
alliance with ſome Princeſs worthy of his bed. The. 
Emperor offered him, therefore, in marriage the = _ 
daughter of his ſiſter and of Frederick, the depoſed 1543. 
King of Denmark, or any other he ſhould prefer, 
of three ladies beſide her, who were not of meaner 
rank, and were alſo at the Emperor's diſpoſal. 
The embaſly alſo inveſted him, in Charles's 
name, with the inſignia of that illuſtrious order 
of knighthood, which was denominated, the order 
of the Golden Fleece; and reminded him of all 
thoſe alliances which had, from almoſt the re- 
moteſt times, ſubſiſted between the Kings of Scot- 
land and the Sovereigns of Flanders. The Pope, 
too, conferred on James the moſt flattering ho- 
nours, and earneſtly ſolicited - him to take part in 
the ſame cauſe with the Emperor, and to profeſs 
himſelf the champion of orthodox religion,. and 
of the intereſts of the church. But it would have 
been abſurd for James, however faithful to his 
religion, to have abandoned, for the ſake of any 
trivial gratifications from the Pope or the Emperor, 
the alliances of both France and England, to- 
wards which all the intereſts and prejudices of 

the Scottiſh nation equally directed their wiſhes 
and their views, Nor were the charms of thoſe 
miſtreſſes, whom Charles offered to his love, fo 
powerful as not to leave him ſtill defirous to find 

a Queen among the Princeſſes of France. The 


ambaſſadors 
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— 1. ambaſſadors of Charles and of Clement were not 
S=—Lungrationlly received, or diſmiſſed in anger; but 
5: they departed from the Scottiſh Court, without 


542- having fully accompliſhed all the views of their 
| * miſſions *, 


Iles, Jantzs's ambaſſadors had already ſought in dif. 
be. a ferent Courts, and in particular in France, a 
Princeſs who might be received into their Sove- 
reign's bed. David Beaton, an eccleſiaſtic of 
diſtinguiſhed talents, and nephew to the arch- 
biſhop of Glaſgow ; negotiated for bim a marriage 
with the daughter of the Duke of Vendome 
which Beaton was, however, not authoriſed fi- 
nally to conclude, till his maſter ſhould with his 
on eyes view the beauty of her who was thus 
deſtined to his arms. With a gallantry ſomewhat 
unuſual in Monarchs, therefore, James, with a 
gay company of his young nobility, now ſet fail 
for France. For three days and three nights 
they had purſued their voyage, when a ſtorm ari- 
ſing, drove the veſſel from its courſe. The pilot, 
conſulting his Sovereign concerning the direction 
in which he ſhould, in this difficulty, endeavour to 
fail, was by James bidden to ſteer how he himſelf 
choſe, or how he beſt could. Having this per- 
miſſion, and, while his Sovereign ſlept, being, 
by ſome of the nobles attending him, defired to 
turn 


Lindſay: Leſly: Buchanan, 
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turn him backward, and ſteer his way to the Sect. I. 


Cuar, V. 


Scottiſh coaſt; the pilot meaſured his courſe again, yu 


towards his home; and when James awoke, and 
aſcended the deck, he ſaw himſelf upon the 
weſtern coaſt of his own kingdom. At this fight 


he was furiouſly enraged ; nor would he be eafily 
perſuaded that it was not the treachery of the 


pilot, and of ſome others of his attendants, which 


thus ſtrove to fruſtrate the defign of his voyage. 
Perhaps it was neceſſity, perhaps it was intrigue, 
that produced the incident by which his anger 
was thus provoked. However theſe things might 
be; James was with great difficulty perſuaded to 
ſpare the pilot's life, but would never wholly for- 
give either him, or thoſe nobles in his train, 
by whoſe ſuggeſtion he ſuſpected the pilot to have 
acted. With as little delay as the circumſtances 
would permit, the Monarch then returned to 
Leith : Returned, he made immediate prepara- 
tions for a ſecond voyage, in which his train 
ſhould be more numerous and ſplendid, his fleet 
more conſiderable, and better equipped, than at 
the firſt. Theſe preparations being duly made, 
he ſet ſail from Pittenweem, and, after a proſpe+- 
rous voyage of nine days failing, on the tenth ar- 
rived ſafe at Dieppe in Normandy ; where land- 
ing, he then impatiently proceeded to the Court 
of the Duke of Vendome. James, unwilling, 
however, openly to pay his court to the lady 
| that 
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fx, I that was deſtined for his brides; until he ſhauld 
83 firſt beheld her, and determined wich him - 


A. D. 
2520 to 


2542. 


ſelf whether; he cauld, make her miſtreſs; of, his 
heart; preſented. himſelf at her father's caſtle, 
under a diſguiſe, as the follower of one of the 
perſons of his train, who was ſelected to act for a 
time as the lord of the company. Even in this 


| diſguiſe, he wich bis harty met a courteous recep- 


tion. But he had not long entered the Dukes 


houſe, when the Prineeſs, who had been taught 


to expect his hand in marriage; either by the com- 
pariſon of his looks with his portrait, which had 
been formerly preſented to her, or in conſequence 
of previous warning of his coming, ſoon detected 
him under his diſguiſe, and addreſſed him as 
the King of Scotland. James, thus diſcovered, 
aſſumed his proper character, and was for eight 
days ſumptuouſly entertained by the Duke, while 
his love was fondly encouraged- by the lady who 


had hopes of becoming his Queen. Yet, ere he 


en eee na. (14, 4 Bs eder 75 


His re- 


ception 
dt the 


French 
Court. 


would here conclude a treaty of marriage, he 
reſolved to viſit the Court of eee 


| eng 
Ar the a of d chat 3 recep- 
tion awaited him, which was due to the gallant 
young King of an allied nation, and which it be- 
came the nn a and en of the moſt 
F e of images! e ee ee 
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magnificent Monarch of his age to offer. Francis . 
himſelf, his ſon Henry, and all that was moſt ho: 
nourable about his court, vied in hoſpitable and Boy gg 

reſpeQtul attention to their royal gueſt. To the 1843. 


ladies, particularly, a ſtranger fo young, ſo hand- 
ſome, and exhibiting in his carriage, mien, and 
manners, ſo much of knightly gracefulneſs and 
generoſity, was fingularly welcome. Above them 
all, the lovely, but ſickly and delicate, Magda- 


len, Francis's daughter, was captivated almoſt at ' 


- firſt fight, by the figure and addreſs of the young 


137 


Scottiſh King. Nor did her charms, made more 


intereſting by the delicacy and langour of declining 
health, fail to make a bewitching impreſſion on 


the heart of James, ſuch as he had never before 


experienced. The young and lovely pair were 


ſoon mutually ſo much enamoured of each other, 


that all conſiderations of prudence, all remem- 
brance of. former promiſes or attachments, all 
but the dear ideas of one another, quickly vaniſh- 
ed from their minds. It was the opinion of the 
phyſicians, that Magdalen, faſt finking under a 


conſumption, the aſſaults of which had already 


maſtered the force of her conſtitution, could not 
now long ſurvive. But the deceitful fever of a 
diſeaſe, of which it is the peculiar character to 
Hatter and amuſe the patient, with the gayeſt and 
moſt undoubting hopes of lengthened life, almoſt 
till the very moment when it ſtops the pulſations 

Vol. IV. 8 „ of 
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Geer. I. of life for ever; and the raptures of a fond and not 
De rejected love; with-held the royal maiden from in- 
3 dulging any gloomy forebodings of her diſſolution, 
1542. which ſhould have forbidden her to give her hand 
to James. James himſelf was too much in love to 
be more ſcrupulous than ſhe. Francis, with a ten- 
der reluQtance, ariſing ſolely from his fears for his 
_ daughter's life, and from his affeQion for both Mag- 
dalen and herlover, at laſt agreed to giveherin mar- 
riage to his royal gueſt. At James's command, 
ſignified by meſſengers whom he now ſent home, 
a new train of the Scottiſh nobles and prelates 
repaired to join their Sovereign at Paris, and to 
do him honour during the ſolemnity of his 'mar- 
riage. An hundred thouſand crowns was the 
 marriage-portion which the King of France agreed 
1 to pay with his daughter: James engaged to pro- 
1 vide his bride with a ſuitable dowry : The ancient 
treaties of peace between France and Scotland 
were renewed: And James publicly eſpouſed a 
bi wife, whom wealth, high birth, and the moſt 
[ amiable perſonal qualities, at once recommended 
j | to his arms. Happy love ſeemed at firſt to reſtore 
i the languid health and fading beauty of Magda- 
jen. A thouſand ſumptuous and ſplendid feſtivi- 
ties graced the marriage. Wonderous exhibi- 
tions of ſkill, in commanding the powers of me- 
4 chaniſm; and the nobleſt productions of the fine 
= arts which Francis had invited from Italy, to em- 
belliſh 
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belliſh his Court ; diſplayed upon this occaſion, LY 
the eyes of the aſtoniſhed and admiring Scots, 2 
dazzling blaze of elegance, magnificence, and , pre * 
beauty, which they had ſcarcely before conceived TIO 


poſlible to have exiſtence “. 


 ArTER the marriage was celebrated, and after His re- 


the concomitant feſtivities had been for a due 
time prolonged, the new-married pair were to 
depart to their own kingdom. Francis, at their 
departure, loaded them with innumerable preſents, 
the moſt coſtly and magnificent which the riches of 
his Court and kingdom could afford. They failed 
from Dieppe in has" on the twenty- 
eighth of May, the fifth day after they had ſet 
fail, in the year one thouſand five hundred and 
thirty-ſeyen, arrived ſafe at Leith, with a nume- 
rous company of ladies and noblemen, French 
and Scottiſh, who were conveyed in no fewer 
than fifty ſhips. From Leith, they paſſed 
firſt to the King's reſidence at the Abbey of 
Holyroodhouſe. Orders were ſent to all the 
principal towns in the kingdom, that preparations 
ſhould be made for the magnificent reception of 
the King and Queen, in a progreſs which they 
intended ſoon to make throughout his dominions. 
But, in the midſt of the rejoicings for their mar- 
riage and ſafe arrival, and while the bidden pre- 


82 parations 
* Lindſay, &c. &c. ; 


* 
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_ 1 parations were every where made for their receps 
- iion, che young Queen's former illneſs was re- 
e newed, her feeble conſtitution inſtantly ſunk be⸗ 
1542. neath it, and ſnhe died on the fortieth day after 
her arrival on the Scottiſh ſhore: Hapleſs James !. 
what muſt thou not have ſuffered, if thy heart 
was ſuſceptible of that tenderneſs and love, which 
thy form and manners were made to inſpire? 
Magdalen; whom thy heart preferred, was thus 
quickly raviſhed from thy arms! and Mary of 
[ | Vendome, whom thou ſlightedſt for Magdalen, 
. being diſappointed of thy hand, had retired to a 
=P convents: and had there indy died of e 
6 love 5 | | 


James's Bur obs: amid theſe adventures and miſ- 

I every ®: fortunes of his love, had not yet forgotten the in- 
| Pouglaſes juries which he had fuffered from the Douglaſes, 
| and had not ceaſed ſtill to cheriſh in his breaſt 
againſt them, an eternal, implacable reſentment. 
| Jane, the ſiſter of the exiled Earl of Angus, the 
| | widow of Lyon Lord Glammis, and now, by a 
3 | ſecond marriage, the wife of Archibald Campbell 
| | "of. Kepneth; with Campbell her huſband, her 
| fon the young Lord Glammis, and an old 
3 prieſt their confeſſor; were accuſed of practices 
againſt. James's life, by William Lyon, a kinſ- 
man of the lady's late huſband. The accuſa- 

tion was ſcarcely ſupported by credible proofs : 

7 in 


* Eoſdem quos ſupra. 
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in the resitement in which the perſons accuſed Seer, 1. 1 
lived; it ſeemed improbable-that they ſhould me- i I 
ditate aught againſt the Monarchs ſafety : Lyon 4. D. | 
was faid to be ſtimulated by revenge, rather than 2 FJ 
actuated by ſincere loyalty. But James was ready 4 
_ to ſuſped every thing againſt thoſe from whom he 0 
had ſuffered ſo much: To adminiſter poiſon, 9 


7 
there was no extenſive conſpiracy, no operoſe pre- „ | 
witcheraft, of which ſuſpitions were- ſuggeſted, | 


might be employed, even more ſecurely than in , | 1 
the midſt of the Court. The Lady Glammis, 1 
with the other perſons accuſed as her accomplices, | — 
were therefore taken into cuſtody. The lady 1 
herſelf was brought to trial, and condemned. il 
On the fifth day after the ſentence of her condem- | | 1 


nation had been pronounced, ſhe was beheaded 
on the caſtle-hill at Edinburgh. The people be- 
held her execution with indignation and ſorrow ; | 
affected with her perſonal beauty, and the digni- 9 
ty of her deportment; remembering the former 
greatneſs, and the preſent misfortunes of her fa- 
mily; and being inclined to believe her innocent A} 
of a crime which had, at leaſt, proceeded as yet 
no farther than intention. Campbell her huſ- 
band periſhed in an attempt to eſcape by a rope 
over the caſtle- wall. Her ſon, although ſpared 
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on account of his tender years, was, however, 7 Il 
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detained in confinement during the remainder . 1 
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of James's reign: The prieſt who had been ac- 
L->cuſed with them, was at length ſet at liberty as 


innocent.——Nor was it in this inſtance alone, that 
James ſhewed his former reſentment againſt -the 
houſe of Angus, {till to burn fierce in his boſom, 
Archibald Douglas, the uncle of Angus, who had 
ſhared the power and odium of his nephew's mi- 
niſtry ; unable to languiſh patiently in exile, at a 
diſtance from thoſe ſcenes of which the image was 
impreſſed upon his memory, as the favourite 
haunts: of his youth and manhood ; ventured to 
return deſperately into Scotland, that he might 
preſent himſelf in his Sovereign's preſence, and 


might either obtain his pardon, or be facrificed 


to his rage. James, ſeeing Archibald Douglas ap- 
proach him, as he returned from hunting, into 


Stirling - caſtle; ſaid to his attendants, Tonder comes 


my GREY STEEL ; for ſo had he been accuſtomed 
familiarly to denominate the uncle of Angus. 
But, when Douglas, kneeling as he paſſed, hum- 
bly craved his pardon, the King rode on, and 
vouchſafed not to anſwer his requeſt. His heart 
ſeems however to have half-relented at the fight 
of his ancient friend. He bade his ſervants treat 
him not unkindly ; faid, he would have forgiven 
him, had he not bound himſelf by an oath, never 
to pardon the treaſon of the Douglaſes; and then, 
rather in favour than in anger, ſent his commands 
to Archibald to retire to France, and there await 


bis 
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his farther pleaſure. The rejected ſuppliant o- Gaz L 
nn and in France Bir Tong after ao 8 8 
Pay er Rey 
But, the welfare of his kingdom would not per- e 
mit that James ſhould long remain a widower. James ne 
His mother, whoſe high paſſions he ſeems to have eg 2 
in a great degree inherited, was now no more. marriage 
He was left alone without any dear domeſtic ſo- lin 
ciety; with no near kindred around him, in whoſe 
attachment he might repoſe a confidence ſufficient 
to ſoothe that ſuſpiciouſneſs of ſpirit, which ſeemed 
to be faſt becoming the predominant temperament 
of his mind. It was, beſides, neceffary that he 
ſhould ſeek again to provide, in the legitimate 
offspring of marriage, an heir to ſucceed him, with 
inconteſted right, upon his throne: for his father's 
couſin, the Duke of Albany, had reſigned into his 
hands the caſtle of Dunbar, and was ſince dead, 
without leaving iſſue ; and ſhould James himſelf 
die childleſs, an endleſs competition might again 
ariſe among his more diſtant, collateral kindred, 
to diſtract the kingdom, and perhaps again to ſub- 
ject its independence to ſome foreign power. Once 
more, therefore, James was to ſend an embaſly to 
wooe for him a bride in France. James Beaton, 
| Archbiſhop of St Andrew's, and David his ne- 
phew, Abbot of Aberbrothwick, had gradually 
ariſen, after the fall of the Douglaſes, to an aſcen- 


* Lindſay ; Hume, &c; 
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Hons L dency in James's councils, of which their abili- 
Comics and their diſcretion ſeem to have rendered 
Fg We. + them not unworthy. Their influence was rivalled 
153642. Only by that of the Hamiltons; among whom Sir 
luames, the Earl of Arran's natural. ſon, was 
man of eminent talents for war and for political 
intrigue, but of a dark and cruel ſpirit. David 
Beaton, now exalted, in conſequence of the re- 
cent death of his uncle to the Primacy of Scotland; 
was accordingly ſent, with Lord Erſkine, to ſoli- 
_ cit in marriage for his widowed Sovereign, Mary, 
daughter to the Duke of Guiſe, and widow 
to the Duke of Longueville; a lady in the 
prime of her years, and of diſtinguiſhed beau- 
ty, whom james had himſelf ſeen and admired 
when he formerly viſited the Court of France. 
The embaſſy proved ſucceſsful. James, informed 
by the letters of his ambaſſadors, ſent the Lord 
Maxwell and the Maſter of Glencairn, with a gal- 
lant train of young nobility, and a ſuitable num- 
ber of ſhips, to bring home this ſecond bride. 
The marriage was celebrated at Paris; James 
being, in the ſolemnity, repreſented by proxy. 
The young Queen, the Scottiſh ambaſſadors, and 
all the nuptial train, ſailing from Dieppe, arrived 
_ ſafe at Fifeneſs in the month of June in the year 
one thouſand five hundred and thirty-eight. The 
King waiting her arrival at St Andrew's, haſtened 
out to receive her. The marriage-ceremony was 


again 
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again celebrated; and the marriage conſummated — 5. 
at St Andrew's.” After ſome time there ſpent; i 
feſtivities ſuitable to the happy occaſion; James 4 Pd . 
condvcted his Queen in a gay and ſumptuous pro- 134 · 
preſs through the principal burghs of his king- 
dom; in all which they were received with abun- 

dant demonſtrations of joy and loyalty. Mary ex- 
preſſed a ſatisfaction with the manners of the 
Scots, and with their country, by which ſhe was 
doubly endeared to het huſband, and to his ſub- 

jects: and James forgot the ſorrows of his widow- 

hood in the chaſte, connubial joys of his ſecond 
marriage. For four natural ſons, born to him 

by Scottiſh” maidens whom he had ſeduced, he 

had already made provifion, by appropriating for 

their ſupport, the Abbies and Priories of Melroſe, 

Kelfo, Coldingham, the Holyrood, ' and St An- 
drew's; affording all together a revenue Hara 
inferior to — of the Crown itſelf “. 7 


q . 44 ©” 
1 Ii  & * 7 Fi, -- 


 Amidft this gt of the civil and 1 ciliary a my 
affairs of Scotland, under James the Fifth, the mation in 
fame: kindling light of curioſity and knowledge many 
which elſewhere taught men to queſtion or reject 

the authority of the received ſyſtem of religion, 
began to operate here alſo with a ſimilar power. 

Long before this period, the diſciples of Wick. 

TEE from EN and even of ole _ Jerome 
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from Germany, had begun to diſſeminate their new 

Arines in Scotland; and had in ſeveral inſtances 
been condemned by the jealous clergy, to approve 
their faith by ſuffering che pains of martyrdam. 
The blood of the martyrs has ever been the ſeed of 
the church. In ſpite of all the clergy's cruelty and 
vigilance, the doctrines which they ſtrove to ſup- 
preſs, continually gained new ground, The cheer- 
fulneſs with which the condemned reformers were 
ſeen to endure their dying ſufferings ; that ſpirit 
of religious curioſity which was ſtimulated, not 
more by their preaching, than by the eager jea- 


louſy with which the arm of eccleſiaſtical power was 
' raiſed againſt them; the natural progreſs of 


knowledge in the ſchools and univerſities at 
home; new communications from abroad ; the 
fame of what was done in Germany ; the nearer 
knowledge of the mighty and ſudden revolution 
of eccleſiaſtical power, newly accompliſhed in 


England; with a variety of other cauſes adapted 


to operate powerfully upon the principles of hu- 
man nature; had already drawn many converts 
among the Scots, to embrace the new opinions, 
and had not inconſiderably diminiſhed that an- 
cient veneration with which the Scottiſh nation in 


general had long regarded all the doctrines and 


ceremonies of the Romiſh church. During the 
adminiſtration of the Earl of Angus, to whom 
the Hamiltons were politically obnoxious; Ha- 

milton, 
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milton, Abbot of Ferne, and nephew to the Earl Sect. 1. 
of Arran, a young than diſtinguiſhed alike for 
extraordinary learning, ſpotleſs purity of morals, * Fi: hs 
and meek, humble, fervent piety; had been 1542. 
brought to trial for hereſy, before an inquiſitorial 

court of laymen and eccleſiaſtics; found guilty 

upon his own confeſſion; condemned to the 
flames; and executed at St Andrew's. At a later 
period, Norman Galloway Vicar of Dolour, and 

David Straiton, brother to the Laird of Laurieſton “, 

had, for the ſame pretended crime, been con- 
ſigned to the ſame fate. The fancied evil daily 
ſpread wider, and rooted itſelf more deeply. The 

fears and jealouſies of the clergy were conti- | 
nually augmented. Their inquiſition was dread- 9 
fully rigorous. And Hamilton of Evandale, Ar- ; 
ran's natural brother, being charged with the x7 ii 
care of conduQing its inquiries, accuſations, and = 
trials; made theſe yet more terrible and ſevere, 

by the natural ferocity of his mind, and the ſettled 

cruelty of his temper f. 


Bur the King of Pains involved by the Advances F 
caprice and impetuoſity of his own paſſions, in in. — 2 i 
numerable troubles ; having now by divorce, and Henry. 
by unjuſt execution, repeatedly widowed his bed ; | 
having renounced all eccleſiaſtical allegiance to 
the See of Rome; having ſpoiled the Engliſh 

1 2 „ ma. 


* In the ſhire of Kincardine, 
+ Eoſdem quos ſupra : Melville's Memoirs: Knox's Hiſtory, 
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Seer. F. church of many of its moſt valuable endowments; 
[reading the deſigns of foreign powers, and the 
. D. machinations of Papiſts at home and abroad; Made 
154? now ſome wayering, uncertain efforts, to ſupport 


the intereſts of the reformation he had effected in 
England, by entering into political connections 
with the ſtates profeſſing the reformed religion in 
Germany; and by perſuading his nephew of Scot- 
land to follow his example, to throw off alſo the 
authority of the Biſhop of Rome, and to enrich 
himſelf with the plunder of the Church. In re- 
gard to Scotland, he was peculiarly anxious to 
accompliſh his purpoſe; becauſe James, a Prince 
of high character throughout Europe, being fo 
nearly allied to the Engliſh throne, might, upon 
Henry's deceaſe, be ſet up in prejudice to his 
children, by the Roman Catholics in Britain and 
abroad, as the only lawful heir to the Engliſh 
throne. For this reaſon, to detach James from the 
intereſts of Rome, Henry ſent, about this time, 
an illuſtrious embaſſy into Scotland. The am- 
baſſadors were, Lord William Howard and the 
Biſhop of St David's. They invited James, in 
Henry's name, to meet their Soyereign in a con- 
ference at Vork; and promiſed to gratify him, if he 
ſhould comply with their maſter's wiſhes, with what- 
ever an opulent and prodigal King could beſtow, 
to ſupply the wants of an humbler and poorer 
neighbour. James, partly reverencing the autho- 

rity 
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and being in part not averſe from thoſe dg 


-ppon the wealth of the church, which Henry's 
cloſer alliance would naturally favour and encou- 
rage; agreed at firſt to meet the Engliſh King at 
the propoſed place of interview, and diſmiſſed his 
ambaſſadors with ſuch an anſwer as their maſter 
deſired. No ſooner were thoſe intentions of the 
Monarch publicly known, than all the favou- 
rers of the reformation in Scotland began to 
flatter themſelves with hopes, that Henry's advices 
to his nephew would at leaſt put an end to the 
rage of perſecution : while the Scottiſh clergy 
began to tremble as if the authority of their order 
had been already overthrown, and their poſleſſions 
raviſhed from them. Anxious, therefore, to a- 
vert the impending danger, the clergy eagerly made 
offer to the King of an annual free gift of fifty 
| thouſand crowns, if he would yet refuſe to attend 
his uncle at the expeQed interview ; promiſed to 
ſupply, even with their whole fortunes, the ex- 
pences of war with England, if war ſhould en- 
ſue ; and held out to his imagination the pro- 
ſpect of greater wealth to be obtained from the 
condemned heretics, than if all the revenues of 
the church were ſacrilegiouſly ſeized. James was 
needy and avaricious. David Beaton, the head 
of his clergy, was, at the ſame time, his favourite 
counſellor, and a man of conſummate ability and 


addreſs, 
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$68 1 addreſs. Hamilton of Evandale, too, exalted by 
the influence of the clergy, to prefide over their 
83 inquiſition, was thus bound to their intereſts. 
1542. James therefore accepted his clergy's offers; con- 
ſented to adopt the meafures which they had per- 
ſuaded; and refuſed to meet Henry at York, 

after this proud Monarch had already come thither 


on account of the propoſed interview *, 


State of Wins n beyond meaſure exaſperated at 
Scotland. the diſappointment, reſolved to avenge it by a 
ſpeedy declaration of war againſt Scotland; the 
Scots were divided into two parties, with almoſt 
a preponderancy in favour of the Engliſh intereſts. 
The faction of Angus; which might be conſidered 
in ſome meaſure as the remains of that faction 
of the houſe of Douglas which James the Second 
had with difficulty overthrown ; although hum- 
bled, was not exterminated, but ſtill lurked in 
conſiderable force in all parts of the kingdom: 
To ſtrengthen this faction, there had been added, 
all whoſe crimes had been puniſhed, whoſe wiſhes 
had been denied, whoſe ambition: thwarted, by 
the diſcerning wiſdom, or the haughty paſſions 
of James. The private enemies of his miniſters, 
of the crafty Beatons, of the ferocious and dark- 
minded Hamilton, of Oliver Sinclair, and other 
meaner perſons, the envied woes of his perſonal 


fayour, 


* Eoſdem quos ſupra, &c, 
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favour, were alſo ſecretly inclined to countera& Sror 


1 


= 


their Sovereign's purpoſes. But, above all, the. 


favourers of the Reformation, which had been, 
withia theſe few laſt years, advancing with giant 


ſtrides; whether ſincerely concerned for the inte - 


reſts of true religion, or dazzled by the ſeduc- 
tions of novelty, or fearful for their own ſafety, 
or burning with ardour to avenge their friends 
whom perſecution had flaughtered, or looking with 
greedy and rapacious eyes towards the 'rich emo- 
luments of the Church ; were already ſufficiently 
numerous to compoſe a party, of itſelf, almoſt 
powerful to ſway, directly or indirectly, the force 
and the counſels of: the {ate *, 


A. D. 
1520 te 
1542s 


One of the firſt Go. of thoſe cabals which RI 


were thus formed among the Scots, for the pur- milton. 


poſe of oppoſing the influence of the clergy and 
their partizans, was direQed againſt Sir James 
Hamilton. Hamilton had long enjoyed conſider- 
able favour with his Sovereign ; rather, however, 
as an able and daring ſervant, ready to execute 
any meaſure, however flagitious; than on account 


of any thing in his nature or manners, which 


could make bis ſociety peculiarly acceptable to 
James, At different times, he had drawn upon 
himſelf the Monarch's anger: but hitherto, what- 
ever gulls of the royal reſentment had been 

excited 


* Lindſay: Lefly : Melville; Knox, &ce 
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50 * 1 excited" againſt him; had ſtill paſſed harmleſs 

Seger. James ſtill continued to truſt and to employ 

Fea D. bim; yet could not help regarding his character 
254% with a degree of evident ſuſpicion, which might 

5 ſoon be inffamed to burſt forth in deſtructire 
| fury. Even at this time, while Hamilton was, 

with great earneſtneſs, urging the proſecution of 
ſuſpected heretics; his royal maſter ſent him large- 
| | ly furniſhed with money, t6' repair and enlarge 
. the caſtle of Rotheſay in the iſle of Bute. On the 
Z I next day after the commiſſion had been given, 
| James, paſſing from Edinburgh to Falkland; was, 
on his way, accoſted by another Hamilton, ſon to the 
ſheriff of Linlithgow, who repreſented, that he had 
li a charge of ſecret treaſon to diſcloſe. The King re- 
ferred the informer to his principal officers who 

remained behind at Edinburgh; and gave him a 
ring to deliver to them as a token that he came 
by the King's authority. With ſeeming aſtoniſſi- 
ment, but not without a malicious ſatisfaction, 
they heard Sir James Hamilton charged 'by this 
young man, the ſon of his couſin, with the crimes 
of correſpondence with the exiled traitors of 
the houſe of Angus,—and of a purpoſe, often at- 
tempted, hitherto fruſtrated, but not relinquiſhed, 

for putting the King to death.— Afraid leſt Ha- 

milton, though thus accuſed, ſhould yet by his 
influence with his Sovereign, eſcape the ſnare, 


| they 10 ana took him into cuſtody, and.con- 
| * Qufted 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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ducted him a priſoner to the caſtle, of Edinburgh. E I. 
"Theſe ſteps being taken; both Sir James b 


ton and the officers by whom he had been caſt 
into priſon, wrote inflantly, he to complain to his 
Sovereign, and ſolicit his favour. they to com- 
municate thoſe accuſations, upon hearing which 


A. D. 
1520 t;to 
1542. 


they had adopted ſo bold a meaſure. James at 


ſirſt inclined to favour. Hamilton, and paſſionately 
to blame his enemies; was no ſooner-informed of 
the crimes. alledged againſt. him, than he himſelf 
recalled to mind a-thouſand things which ſeemed 
to'ſdþport the charge; and all thoſe. cauſes of 
anger, ruſhed afreſh upon his recollection, which, 


reſpect to Hamilton's uſeful ſervice, had formerly 


induced him to overlook. Inſtead of giving orders 
to ſet Hamilton at liberty, he now repaired in 
furious haſte to Edinburgh; removed the prifoner 
from temporary and honourable cuſtody in the 
«caſtle, to the 7o/booth of the city, the priſon for 
malefactors; brought him to ſpeedy trial before 
an aſſize, which was compoſed chiefly of his 
enemies; and when he was condemned, impa- 


tiently inflicted upon him the moſt rigorous pu- 


niſhment of that treaſon of which he was perhaps 
not unjuſtly convicted. Hamilton's fall, at the 
ſame time while it weakened the party of the 
- church, and of thoſe who were the moſt entirely 
devoted to-pay an implicit obedience to the King's 
commands; - ſtruck aghaſt the whole nation; 

Vor. IV. 9 and 


154 


Sect, I. 


Cuar. V. 


A. D. 
1520 to 
1542+ 


Progreſs 


of the 
quarrel 


with 


Henry. 
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and particularly almoſt all the nobility; who now 
began to think, that no rank, no affluence, no 


favour, could ſecure them from being, at one 
time or another, ſacrificed. to the capricious jea- 


louſies, and the tyrannical cruelty of their King. 
Even of thoſe who were the maſt attached to the 


Monarch, many began now to compare the pre- 
ſent times with thoſe when James the Third had 
been made priſoner at his barans? pleafure, and at 
laſt cut off by their rebellion. The compariſon 


ſuggeſted an example: the ſeaſon ſeemed to them 
to ſay that it was now almoſt time to follow it. 


In the mean time the two. neighbouring Mo- 
narchs, the haughty uncle, and his no leſs haughty 
nephew, breathed nothing but mutual reſent- 


ment and defiances. Henry would not bear un- 
revenged, that inſult which James had offered 


him, by reſuſing to fulfil his pramiſe of meet - 


ing him at York. James thought with uncon- 


troulable indignation—of his uncle's threats, of 


the protection which the rebels, exiled from his 


domisions, had found at the-Engliſh Court, of 


that contemptuous pride, with which Henry had 
ever affected to look upon him as a petty Prince, 


exiſting but by his ſufferance. Henry was the 
firſt to commence hoſtilities. His ſhips of war be- 
e . into the rich i Forth, cap- 
ruttette Th E 
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Sect. I. 
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"merchant veſſels, as theſe returned from, or failed yu 


out for the ports of France, Flanders, or Den- 
mark. Nor had James yet reſolved whether to 
ſeek redreſs for this injury by force of arms, when 
news was brought to him, that Sir George 
Bowes, with a force of three thouſand Engliſh- 
men, had, by Henry's command, made an inroad 
upon the Scottiſh frontiers. To repulſe the inva- 
ders, he inſtantly diſpatched the Earl of Huntley, 
and Walter Lindſay Prior of Torphichen, a gal- 
lant and experienced knight of the military order 
of St John of Jeruſalem, with ten thouſand men 


A. D. 
1510 to 
1548. 


under their command. For ſome time the two 


hoſtile armies watched each other's motions on the 


eaſtern borders; waiting each an opportunity to 


ſtrike the adverſary with ſome fatal blow. While 
the Scots lay between Jedburgh and Kelſo, the 
Engliſh imagined that they had at laſt found an 


opportunity of falling upon them by ſurpriſe. 


They advanced. With Bowes were now the ba- 
niſhed Earl of Angus and his brother George, 
ſeveral of the Piercies, Sir Ralph Sadler, and 
other diſtinguiſhed knights of the names of Lay- 
ton, Witherington, Heron, and Ivers. It was about 
'day-break when they came within fight of the Scots; 
and, to their aſtoniſhment, they beheld theſe ene- 
mies whom they propoſed to ſurpriſe, already aware 
of their approach, drawn out in battle, and coming 

U2 on 
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Szer:T; on to encounter them, in a diſciplined order, and 
—— with an aſpect of martial ardour, which ftruck 
A. D. terror into their hearts, and made them at once 
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deſpair of victory. + Hardly awaiting the firſt on- 
ſet, the Engliſh thus diſappointed and confounded, 
turned their backs, and fled. Several of the moſt 
diſtinguiſhed knights among them were made pri- 
ſoners. A number of the common foldiers were 
flain in the flight.” Halden. rig was the name of 
the ſcene of action. The neus of this firſt ſucceſs 
in-the commencement of the my was vine. 
TOY to the one __ 


Ix ſpite of this ſuccels Jana was far from 
kung able to make the war popular among his 
ſubjects. It was the miſery of the feudal form of 
government, that, while it on the one hand, 
ſeemed to confer on the Sovereign, the abſolute 
authority in ſome inſtances of a deſpot, it on the 
other left the ariſtocracy in many caſes almoſt in 
à ſtate of Iawleſs freedom. This ſpirit of the 
civil conſtitution over which he preſided, concur- 
ring with the ſtate of parties and opinions among 
his barons ; was rapidly kindling up a contention, 
between James and his nobles. It ſeemed, too, 
as if the event of the battle of Flowden had for 
ever broken the lofty ſpirits of the Scots, as if the 
genius of England had in that fatal day bound 

et | 5 | the 

* Eoſdem quos ſupra, 
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the guardian angel of Scotland in fetters which r 
he was never to ſhake off. Much of fear for what Se 
che ſtrength. of England might again atchieve:z * 
much of a temper of oppoſition to their Sove - 8. 


reign's counſels; much of à partiality for the re- 
formation, and of a dread of thoſe forfeitures by 
which the clergy had propoſed to enrich the 
Crown; conſpired to make the Scottiſh nobles in 
general averſe from the proſecution of the war. 
But, the conditions of their tenures obliged them 
to attend in arms, at leaſt for forty days in the 
year, their King's commands: And James, 
warned of the approach of the Duke of Nor- 
folk at the head of a great army to revenge the 
late diſaſter of Bowes; ſummoned all his mi- 
litary vaſſals to repair to his ſtandard and follow 
him to the borders. They came. Muſtered on 
the Burrough- moor at Edinburgh, they marched 
hence ſouthward as far as Fala and Lawder. 
Thus far advanced toward the border, it became 
neceflary to conſult, what meaſures they ſhould 
next purſue : Beſides, within the three days con- 
ſumed in their march hither, the diſcontented ba- 


rons had found means to communicate to one ano- 


ther their ſentiments concerning public affairs, and 


to reflect on their ſtrength to bend the King's coun- 


ſels to their wiſhes. Refractory to the King's com- 
mands, moſt of the conſiderable menin thearmy met 


in an irregular tumultuary aſſembly, not convened 


by 
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by the King's authority; and propoſals were _ 
» » produced; highly derogating from his power. 


vain did James ſend to requeſt them to 2 
onwards into England. Of two things propoſed ; 
that they ſliould content themſelves with a defen- 
five war, without paſſing beyond their own borders; 
that they ſhould ſeize and puniſſi the King's mini- 
ſters, as their anceſtors had in this very place 
puniſhed the miniſters of James the Third; they 
unanimoufly agreed to the firſt, and hardly reject- 
ed the latter. Lawder was a fatal and ominous 
ſcene. James, therefore, his heart almoſt burſt. 
ing with the anguiſh of diſappointment and indig- 
nant rage, haſtily left his diſobedient army, and 
returned from Lawder to Edinburgh. 'The Duke 


of Norfolk in the mean time, had either not ven- 


tured to advance within the Scottiſh limits, or, 
when he ſaw the moderation of the Scots, had 
again retired. The Scottiſh army delayed not to 


follow the example; but decamping, returned 


Battle of 
Solway- 
moſs, &c. 


Wa ares to his own home . 


Janes W alike that he had been diſ- 
obeyed by his barons, and that he had been 
obliged to retire from before the Engliſh without 
fighting; foon reſolved to muſter another army, 


and to make a new attempt againſt the Engliſh 


on the ſide of the weſtern marches. On the if. 


* Buchanan: Leſly ; Lindſay ; &c, &c, 
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teenth of November, paſſing to Peebles, he ſum- Ser. . 
ar. V. 
moned the attendance particularly of his military ...?? 
vaſſals of the ſouth-weſt counties. They aſlem-» IE 
bled to follow him, and he then directed his pro- 1543. 
| greſs by Moffat into Annandale, and onwards to 
where the Eſk marks the meeting confines of Scot - 
land and England. Here, however, as before, 
his barons ſtill perſiſted in limiting their military 
ſervice to the operations of defenſive war. James's 
rage and. threats were vain : they ſtill retained 
their purpoſe. Retiring therefore backward to 
the caſtle of Lochmaben, he left his favourite Oli- 
ver Sinclair, in whom he was inclined ta confide 
rather, than in Maxwell warden of the. weſtern 
marches; to command in his own. abſence, the 
army which he left, at leaſt for obſervation and 
defenfive warfare. But, they who would nat at 
the bidding of their King, advance to attack the 
Engliſh; would not for his lieutenant, even main- 
tain their ground, and defend themſelves when 
they were attacked. At Solway- moſs, Sir George 
Wharton with comparatively but an handful of 
Engliſhmen ; while the Scots were diſcontent 
with their leader, uncertain whether to fight or 
flee, entangled in the dangerous paſlage of a 
creek. with which they were unacquainted ; put 
the whole Scottiſh forces to flight, flew more than 
thirty of their number, and made about a thau- 
ſand priſoners, and among thoſe, ſixty men of 
rank, 
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Srer- V rank. James receiving the news in Lochmaben- 
AP, V. 

e caſtle, inſtantly departed eaſtward, and paſſed 

| —— 1% firſt to Edinburgh, and ſoon after to Falkland. At 

154. Falkland the ſhame, indignation, and deſpair which 

preyed upon his ſpirits, threw him into a fever. 

He rapidly ſickened: No conſolation could re. ani- 

mate him: The news that his Queen at Linlith- 

gow had juſt born him a daughter, but embittered 

inſtead of alleviating his anguiſh. After a very 

few days illneſs, he died. Cardinal Beaton aſſi- 

duouſly befieged the deathbed of his departing 


Sovereign ; till at laſt, when James's faculties 55 


hardly retained any ſenſe of the things of this 
world, the prieſt wrung from him, what he after- 
wards produced as his will, appointing Beaton 
to be Regent of the kingdom after his death, and 
guardian to his infant daughter. His death hap- 
pened on the thirteenth day of December, in the 
year one thouſand five hundred and forty- two, the 
thirty · third year of his age, the _ ſecond * 
his reign *. 1 


character JAuxs the Fifth was undeniably a man of no 
or Joes mean virtues and talents. | The powers of his 
mind were fully equal to the duties of government. 

In the moſt ſtriking features of his character, 

he bears a conſpicuous reſemblance to his il- 

W AS 56 James the Firſt, He was leſs 

| learned 


* Eoſdem quos ſupra, 
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learned; he was not, like James the Pirſt, a judge Szcr-T. 


and a maſter of the ſine arts. But invigitance, ina 

tivity, in clear diſcernment, and quick and firm'de- , — * 

ciſion, James the Fifth ſeems rather to have excelled, 

than to have fallen ſhort of, his great. great - grandfa- 

ther Educated as he was among men who were 

intereſted to maintain him as long as poſſible in the 

mental imbecility of childhood; it is ſurpriſing 

that his heart and manners were not more cor- 

rupted, nor his underſtanding more impaired and 

debaſed, than they appear to have been. But, in 

truth, nature and circumſtances ever influence 

our education infinitely more than all the pains, 

and all the neglect of parents, guardians and in- 
ſtructors.— When the policy of James the Fifth 

and of his four immediate predeceſſors, is care- 

fully examined; we cannot judge them to have 

acted upon any enlarged, ſyſtematic plan for hum- 

bling their nobility, and for exalting the regal 

power. No; plans fo extenſive, and requiring 

ſo much political ſagacity, and ſuch an abſtrac- 

tion of the views of the mind from preſent inte- 

reſts-and paſſions ; were never framed by any one 

Sovereign of this age: Far leſs could they be 

purſued in ſuch a country as Scotland, by a ſeries 

of Kings, no one of whom was formed to go- 

vern under his father's eye. But, it was the na- 

ture of the feudal goyernment to place Kings and 

their great vaſſals in a ſtate of eternal warfare, 

Vol. IV. X ariſing 
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Sect. . ariſing from a conſtant colliſion of their ordinary 


Char. 


intereſts and paſſions. Policy extending its views 


A. D. 
1520 to 


1542. 


to vaſt and remote objects, was not neceſſary to 
ſet a King and his barons at continual variance; 
for the narrow intereſts and paſhons of common 


life were equal to the effect. If Lewis the Ele- 


venth of France, if Henry the Seventh of England, 
accompliſhed in a conſiderable degree, the general 
humiliation of the great vaſſals of their reſpeQive 
Crowns; that general humiliation reſulted from the 


principles of human nature and from the neceſſa- 


ry laws of ſocial life, not from the narrow de- 


ſigns and ſhort-ſighted counſels of the Monarchs 


to whom it has been attributed. James the Firſt 


of Scotland, when he almoſt exterminated the 
family of his uncle, the Duke of Albany, was ac- 


tuated by perſonal reſentment, by care for his 
perſonal ſafety, by a deſire to avenge the wrongs 
of his father and his murdered brother, by a wiſh 


to recover the alienated patrimony of the Crown ; 


not by extended views of bumbling his. nobility in 
general, and of altering the civil conſtitution of 


his kingdom. Having cut off ſo many traitors 


with a firm unrelenting. ſeverity, from the idea 
.of which, the minds of. many of his other barons, 
revolted with indignation and with horror; he 
was forced in ſelf. defence, from fear, caution, 
and ſuſpicion, to purſue the blow. James the Se- 
cond was involved i in the quarrel with the family 


of 
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of Douglas, ſolely in conſequence of the over. Szer- I. 
grown greatneſs of that one houfe. He would Coyne) 
have gladly lived at peace with them, if the laſt = 1 
but one of the Earls of Douglas could have borne 1343. 
his faculties meekly. From firſt to laſt, it was a 
perſonal and unavoidable competition with a par- 
ticular houſe, not a coolly-formed plan of policy, 
which prompted the whole train of thoſe meaſures 
by which the Douglaſes were, in their principal 
branch, by him at laſt overthrown. The Humes, 
the Hepburns, and the Douglaſes of Angus, the 
remains of the faction of the Earls of Douglas, 
whoſe vaſſals they had all been; firſt ſtirred up 
diſcord between James the Third and his brothers; 
and then, when they had driven him to bereave 
himſelf of theſe his two arms, followed out the 
meaſures of the fallen Earls of Douglas,—but for 
their own intereſts alone, —and deſtroyed their 
Sovereign. This was no conteſt between the 
Sovereign and his whole nobility ; but the proſe- 
eution merely of private and perſonal intereſts 
and views, inherited from a fallen family by their 
vallals who were ambitious to inherit the poſſeſ- 
fions and power of their ancient Lords. James 
the Fourth was ſuffered to reign in peace; becauſe | 
he permitted the Humes and Douglaſes to domi- 
neer on the borders, and becauſe the two oppoſite 
parties of his nobility were counterbalanced nearly 
I ä while he himſelf was abſolutely a 
X 2 ſtranger 
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y ſtranger to all plans againſt their general opu- 


A ience, ſecurity, and power. It was with Angus 


A. D. 
1520 to 


154. 


his perſonal enemy, and with the faction of 
Angus, that James the Fifth was at variance; 
as Albany had been oppoſed by the Humes and 


the Douglaſes, becauſe he reclaimed his fa- 


ther's earldom of March, and thus brought his 
own private intereſts into competition with theirs. 
In the character of James the Fifth, we diſcover 
the high paflions of a young man, poſſeſſing 
numerous advantages of nature and of fortune, 


and as yet too inexperienced in life, to know with 


how many ills it is at every ſtep ſurrounded, — 
ills ſufficient to humble the pride of the moſt in- 
ſolent, and to wither the hope and confidence 
in the breaſt of the moſt ſanguinely preſump- 
tuous—of mankind. James had the fortune to 
be celebrated by the moſt illuſtrious poet, in the 
only poliſhed modern tongue of the age in which 
he lived. Arigſto; whoſe inchanting poem of 
Orlando Turigſo, was adapted by the extent, the 
grandeur, and the wild irregularity of its plan, 
to celebrate all the moſt admired knights and la- 
dies of the age in which he lived ; has imortalized 
the character and attractive qualities of James, 
under the perſon of Zerbino, one of the moſt 
amiable of his heroes. The great Caledonian foreſt, 
too, is by the ſame Prince of Italian poets, cele- 
brated in a manner by which we may be perhaps 

EOS 
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induced to think, that the Papal legate, after his Lale W. 
return to Italy, had ſpoken much of that ſumpt 

ous and wildly magnificent feaſt with which James . 
and his Court were entertained in the foreſts of 1542. 
Athole, by the Earl of that diſtrict. Beſides, the 
daughter born to him, while he was in his laſt 
agonies, James had by his Queen, Mary of Lor- 

rain, two ſons, James and Arthur, who both 

died in infancy, before their father. By other la- 

dies who had admitted his unlawful embraces, he 

left no fewer than five natural ſons, and one na- 

tural daughter. James was buried at Edinburgh 

in the chapel. of the abbey of the Holy- rood, in 

the ſame grave in which the body of his firſt wife, 
Magdalen, had before been laid. His funeral was 
conducted in magnificent and ſolemn pomp. Black 

robes were for the ſecond time, in Scotland, worn 

upon this occaſion, as a dreſs of formal mourning. 

And even of thoſe nobles who had oppoſed the 
meaſures of his government, not a few . 
bewailed his death “. ; 
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CHAPTER VI. 


From the death of Fames the Fifth, to the return of 
bis daughter Mazxr, a oy out of TT WE 


Condition F the Fifth was no more. The remains of 


of Scot- 


land after the faction of Angus had no longer to dread his 


the death 
of James 


vengeance. The clergy could no longer triumph 


we Fifth. in his ſupport, and transform him from a wiſe-and 


beneficent Monarch, to a dæmon of perſecution. 
The inevitable fate of mankind had delivered 
Henry the Eighth from the oppoſition of a nephew 
whoſe abilities he dreaded, and by whoſe obſti- 
nacy he had been enraged. Scotland was again to 
be expoſed for a long ſeries of years, as a ſhip 
without a pilot, as a prize for which the intrigues 
of foreign Kings and politicians, and the fierce 


and irreconcileable ambition of its own nobles, 


ſhould contend, till they had waſted, mangled, 
and almoſt deſtroyed or torn it piecemeal. A new 
principle of faction and of policy was to be fully 
developed, and was, by its influence, to change the 


- diſtribution, the views, the meaſures, and the 


intereſts of parties, not more within Scotland, 


than among the foreign nations who concerned 


themſelves in Scottiſh affairs. Scotland was to 


become, in ſome ſort, almolt as much the theatre 
of 
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of mutual oppoſition between France and En 22 Sec. I. 


land, as Italy had been the ſcene of ſimilar con- —— | 
teſt between France and Spain, A.D. 
„ 1542 
1580. 


Arrzx James's death and funeral; the firſt intri 
grand emotion which actuated the minds of men . of 
throughout the kingdom, was of forrow for his wir gon 
premature. fall; the ſecond was an anxiety of fear 
and hope in regard to the ſettlement of the go- 
vernment during the minority of his infant 
daughter. The powers of government, whatever 
the energy which theſe ſtill poſſeſſed, neceſlarily 
remained as yet in the hands of the eccleſiaſtical 
party, of Beaton their leader, of thoſe nobles who 
had eſpouſed the cauſe of the Church, and who had 
ſhewn themſelves leſs backward than the reſt, to 
follow James to the invaſion of England. With 
this party of the Church, and of thoſe who were 
the moſt devoted to the will of the late King, na- 
turally coaleſced, all they who were ſtill diſpoſed 
to prefer the alliance of France to that of the 
Engliſh ; for the cauſes of England, of reforma- 
tion in religion, and of the exiles of the party of 
Angus, being one and the ſame; all who were 
ſeparately in oppoſition to theſe, were, of courſe, 
likewiſe · forced into union. With-Beaton and the 
three combined intereſts which he naturally di- 
n the n the kinſwoman of 


France, 
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3 rer. Ii France, therefore took part; and committed her- 
[ ſelf and her infant daughter chiefly to Beaton's 
I D. care. Availing himſelf of theſe advantages, the 
2580, Cardinal immediately aſpired to the regency ; and 
to give efficacy to his claims, produced a WII L, 
[ 5 which he had-either forged in his late Sovereign's 
|| | | name, or had procured the dying Monarch to 
1 ſign, when he was no longer capable of attending 
iO | to its contents. - By this deed, the future care of 
the government, and the guardianſhip of the in- 

fant Queen, were intruſted to that powerful and 

- cunning eccleſiaſtic, who might indeed be, on 

many accounts, regarded as the fitteſt perſon for 

the charge. His claims ſeemed to be ſucceſsful ; 

and his authority was about to de eſtabliſhed. 
Yet knowing the ſtrength of the party which he 
had to oppoſe ; and conſcious of a want of right 
in his own pretenſions ; he did not immediately 
ſummon a convention of the eſtates of parliament; 
but delayed till every thing ſhould have been cau- 
tiouſly prepared to make their decifion favourable 
to him, or till time ſhould in its lapſe, bring forth 
ſome new events which might unnerve the oppo- 


| ſition he had to fear *. 


LN 
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State of Bur, the party whoſe intereſts ſtood in hoſti- 
3 lity to his, were, at leaſt, with equal zeal and ac- 
N ſtrengthening themſelves to meet and over- 
8 throw 

#* Leſly ; Buchanan: Melville: Knox, &c- 


„rr. AT OD ny 


- throw Beaton. and his friends. Beaton, | like 1 7 
every other man who has long filled an eminent 3 
ſation, had many perſonal enemies; whoſe hatred Se 
was exaſperated to new activity, when they ſaw 1580. 
kim aſpire ſo high, even above the grandeur of his 
preſent condition; and who now eaſily. commu- 
nicated their ſentiments to many that had, in re- 
gard to him, been before neutral. Hamilton, 
Earl of Arran, the grandſon of the ſiſter of James 
the Third, as the neareſt legitimate collateral 
relation to the young Queen, had a right to the re- 
gency, by the ſame law by which the Duke of 
Albany had been called in to adminiſter the go- 
vernment during the minority of the late King: 
And Arran, although a young and a weak man, 
could not but be diſpeſed to make good his own 
rights: diſpoſitions and rights by which he was 
fitted to become the oſtenſible head of Beaton's 
opponents, and an uſeful tool in their hands. 
Above all, the Engliſh King having within his 
power, a number of the prime nobility of Scot- 
land, who had been made priſoners at Solway- 
moſs; treated them not as captive enemies; but 
winning them by kindneſs to his intereſts; laid 
aſide every purpoſe of haraſſing Scotland by far- 
ther hoſtilities; and diſmiſſed them under the di- 
rection of Angus and his brother George, to op- 
poſe, in the Scottiſh councils, the enemies of 
England, and to bring the ARE government 

Vor. IV. 6. 6515485 into 


- 
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Szcr. into a ſubſerviency to the intereſts of the Engliſh 


= Crown. Angus and his kindred returning with all 


A. D. 
1542 to 
1580. 


the weight of Henry's favour to ſupport them, 
were of themſelves naturally diſpoſed, if not to 
wreak their vengeance furiouſly upon Beaton, one 


of their ancient enemies, at leaſt to depreſs his 


- preſent power, and to oppoſe his farther aggran- 


dizement. That party whoſe religious opinions 


made them adverſe to the eſtabliſhed church, were, 
beſides, every day augmented : and every day, 


the ſeverities which were exerciſed againſt them, 


and thoſe, ſtill more cruel, which were threaten- 
ed; excited them to new indignation againſt Car- 
dinal Beaton, their moſt eminent adverſary; and 
drove them to conſider even their perſonal ſafety, as 


abſolutely incompatible with aught in reſpect to 
him, but the abſolute overthrow of his greatneſs, 
and the diſſolution of his party “. 


The Earl A CONVENTION was therefore ſummoned to 


_ of Arran 
advanced 


meet at Edinburgh, for the ſettlement of the new - 


to the re government. Beaton and his party were there 


ge ucy. 


outnumbered and overawed. The pretenſions of 


Arran, eſpouſed and ſupported by all the favourers 


of the Engliſh intereſt, and by all the friends to 
religious reformation; were fully allowed. The 
attainder of the Douglaſes, was reverſed. The 


caſtle of Edinburgh, the palace of Falkland, 


the 
* Buchanan: Leſly : Lindſay: Knox: &. &c. 
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the treaſures of the late King, were committed to 


powers and honours of the regency. Of the offi- 


cers of the adminiſtration under the late King, 


ſome. were diſmiſſed, others retained, at the plea- 


ſure of the new governor. The young Queen 
with her mother, were left for a time at Linlith- 


gow, under the particular care of Lord Living- 
ſtone; and were afterwards, with due reſpect, 
conducted to Stirling. Arran, already openly fa- 
vourable to the reformers, did not withdraw his 
regard, in conſequence of the advancement of his 


fortune: And the terrors of perſecution being thus 


greatly diminiſhed, the ſucceſs of the new doc- 
trines in religion was, hence, in a tenfold peer: 
portion * 2 


Ir was, however, by the authority chiefly of the Negocia- 


tions with 


Caa 
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r. VI. 
the cuſtody of Arran, thus inveſted with all they 


A. D. 
1542 ta 
1582, 


Engliſh faction, that the views of Beaton had England. 


been thus far defeated, and the ambition of Ha- 
milton gratified, and the fears of the reformers 
relieved. Abvut the ſame time as the exiles and 
captives, came an ambaſſador from England, 
commiſſioned to make propoſals in his maſter's 


engaged to ſupport. Succeſsful. by Henry's fa- 


your, Hamilton and his friends were. bound to 


IM promote 
* Eoſdem ; Skene's Acts. 


name to the eſtates of Scotland, which Angus, and 
- thoſe who accompanied him home, had already 
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7; promote Henry's withes. And all the enemies 


of Beaton, by the extruſion of him from the re- 


—— = „ geney, throwing themſelves upon England for pro- 
15890. tection; made themfelves, in this act, the creatures 


of the Engliſh King. Henry, who viewed the 
Scots from the height of his pride and ſelf. congra- 
tulation, as at once melted by his generoſity, and 
overawed by the terror of his arms; propoſed to 
himſelf; no leſs than to obtain from thoſe ancient 
enemies, an immediate treaty for the marriage of 
their infant Queen with his fon Edward, and the 
deliverance of the perſon of Mary into his hands, 
that ſhe might be educated at his Court. Nor 
had he, for this time, judged greatly amiſs. In 
their firſt fluſh of gratitude, the united parties in 
Scotland, which favoured the Engliſh intereſt, 
were indeed diſpoſed to grant almoſt every thing. 
Sadler, Henry's ambaſſador, a man of addreſs, 
liberally diftributed money, and cunningly ſpread 
' the: meſhes of intrigue. | In vain did Cardinal Bea- 
ton, with all who were faithful to the intereſts of 
the Church, all who were ſubjeQ to the influence 
of France, and all who yet cheriſhed deep in their 
hearts, the ancient hatred againſt England; op- 
poſe the acceptance of Henry's propoſals, in the 
parliament which was aſſembled to deliberate 
upon them. Their cabals, their eloquence, their 
tumultuous endeavours to interrupt the diſcuſſion, 
were oyerpowered. The propoſals preſented by 
x; | Sadler 
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Sadler, were, with ſome variation, accepted: — Le 
And the Scottiſh-parliament, with the Regent WIGS 
their head, agreed to give their Queen in marriage 
to the ſon of Henry; and when ſhe ſhould have 
attained the age of ten years, to conduct her 
to the Engliſh Court. Beaton, on account of his 
pertinacious oppoſition to theſe meaſures, was 
ſent into confinement, firſt to the caſtle of Dal - 
keith, and afterwards to his own Archiepiſcopal 
caſtle of St Andrew's, under the cuſtody of Lord 
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e 


Tunsx meaſures, ſo deciſively adverſe to the in- Events fo- 


fluence of France, and which ſeemed to ſtrike an on Bandon 
irrecoverable blow againſt the party of the clergy ; party. 
excited a general and almoſt deſpondent alarm 
among the worſted faction, by which they were 
arouſed to exertions that were yet, for a time, 

to avert their final ruin. The clergy furniſhed a a 
large contribution of money, to be diſtributed ſe- 
cretly for the ſupport of their intereſts, and in 
order to diſappoint: the views of England. The 
Queen-dowager, paſſionately averſe from an al- 
liance which threatened to cut Scotland for ever 

off from all connection with France, the land of 

her nativity; employed, to diſconcert the new 
meaſures, an influence of intrigue for which her 
talents and addreſs were eminently well qualified. 
FUN Beaton, 

- © Buchanan; Leſly: Knox; Sadler's Letters, &c. 


minds of men, and to turn the hearts of his oppo» 


2846 to nents almoſt at his pleaſure; by various arts, ſoon 
2580. contrived to win the favour of thoſe by whom he 
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Beaton, alſo, poſſeſſed of abilities to ſway. the 


was confined. And, what was, beyond all things 
things elſe, fortunate to the cauſe which Beaton 


maintained; Hamilton Abbot of Paiſley, natural 


brother to Arran the Regent, and conſiderably 
older than he; returned, at this time, from France, 
at once zealouſly hoſtile to all innovations in re- 
ligion, and able, with Beaton's aid, to exerciſe 
an abſolute and irreſiſtible influence over his bro- 
ther's mind. The King of France, too, warned 
of the danger there was, that Scotland might now 


fall irrecoverably under the yoke of England; 


diſpatched into Scotland, the young Earl of Len- 
nox, the grandſon of the aunt of Arran, and 
after the young Queen, and Arran himſelf, the 
third in the proſpect of the ſucceſſion to the Scot- 


tiſh Crown ; who might, in conſequence of theſe 


circumſtances, either detach the Regent from the 
Engliſh intereſts, or might ſo rival him in the 
eyes of the nation, as to enfeeble his authority, 
and to diſtract his government. Beſide all this, 
not a few perſons truly zealous for the welfare of 
their country, and for that alone ; were ſhocked 
to ſee the eagerneſs with which the Engliſh and 
the reforming parties puſhed their meafures be- 
yond all regards of decency and prudence ; and 

were, 
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ſcale in the balance, which ſeemed to have been 
ſuddenly elevated even to kick the beam, The 
too open encouragement which Hamilton had in- 
conſiderately given to the preachers of the refor- 
mation, had, in truth, injured their cauſe, and 
had contributed to exaſperate the wrath and 
augment the number of their enemies. About the 
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were, even from this conſideration ſolely, indu- Seer, I. 
VL 
ced to give the weight of their influence to tht —L— 


A. D. 
1542 co 


13580. 


time when the treaty with England was negocia- 


ted, he entertained two preachers, of the name of 
Guillem and Rough, who impugned the authori- 
ty of the Pope, and denied many of the moſt im- 
portant doctrines of the Church of Rome; he per- 
mitted the Engliſh tranſlation of the holy ſcrip- 

tures to be commonly read; he ſuffered the 
breviary to be thrown aſide, and extemporary 
prayers to be uſed by every one at his pleaſure. 
All the cares of intereſt, all the regards of pre- 
judice, all the horrors of ſuperſtition, were ne- 
 ceffarily excited to reſiſt, almoſt with incredible 
efforts of madneſs and deſpair, meaſures which 
thus appeared to aim at nothing leſs than the total 
- overthrow of the 2 conſtitution of church 
and ſtate *. 


By the combination of all theſe various means, | 


the ſtream of political influence and authority 
Knox: Buchanan, &c, 
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Ser. «I. was once more turned d into its ancient 
F The Abbot of Paiſley ſoon perſuaded 


A. D. 


1542 to 
1580. 


Beaton 
ſubjects 


the Re. 


gent to 
the influ- 


his brother Arran, who already felt himſelf con- 
founded, and perplexed, and at a loſs how to act; 
that the ſteps he had taken were wrong; that the 
match with England muſt ſoon prove fatal to his 
own power, and to the high pretenſions of his 


— _ family ; and'that whether he became the tool of 


© Henry, provoked the reſentment of France, or 
forſook the banners of the Romiſh Church, he 
would alike bring ruin upon his own intereſt and 
honour, Beaton, delivered from confinement, ap 
ſumed his ſtation at the head of his party, and 

co-operated with the Abbot of Paiſley, to confirm 
the new impreſſions which had been already made 
upon Arran's mind. Angus and: the reſt of 
the Douglaſes; Kirkaldy, Balneavis, the other 
friends to the reformation ; even the miniſters of 
the King of England ; were men unfit to contend 


with Beaton and with his co-adjutor Hamilton, in 


the artifices of intrigue. To win the Regent fo 
much the more certainly to the French and Popiſh 
intereſts; he was reminded that the abolition of 
the Papal authority in Scotland, muſt deſtroy the 
validity of an act of divorce, by which his father 
had been ſeparated from a former wife, before 


marrying Arran's mother; and that if the validity 


of this.divorce were deſtroyed, then Arran, born 


while the divorced wife of his father {till lived, 
muſt 
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muſt be regarded as an illegitimate child, and Seer: . 
muſt loſe at once his rights to the regency, ande AS 
his claims to the regal ſucceſſion : Lennox, the .f. 
legitimacy of whoſe birth could in no event be 1580. 


impeached, would then fucceed to the eſtates, 
honours, and hopes of Arran; and he who had 
been among the firſt to countenance the reforma- 
tion of religion, would be the firſt to ſuffer fatally 
by it. Not to the Regent alone, but equally to 


Lennox himſelf, was this language artfully held. 


Lennox, a young and inexperienced man, lent to 
it a feady ear. Already did he fancy Arran, by 
the incapacitation of illegitimacy, or by the pu- 
niſhment of hereſy, to be removed from before 


him! And, indulging theſe fond imaginations, 
he ſuffered Beaton to make him for a moment, 
the oſtenſible head, and in reality the tool of one 


party, as the Earl of Arran was of the other. The 
alarm of Arran was ſoon complete. In order 
that his own legitimacy might not be queſtioned, 
and in order that Lennox might be diſmiſſed from 
the competition into which he had been exalted ; 


the feeble-minded Regent was now ready to devote 


Himſelf to the ſervice of the cauſe which he had ſo 
lately laboured to overthrow. Argyle, too, and 
Huntley ; the one the moſt powerful baron of the 
weſtern, the other of the eaſtern Highlands; now 


ranged themſelves on the ſame fide with Beaton: 
The treaty had been already ratified ; but that act 


Vol. VI, 4 was 


Prey 
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Gren. Vi. was to prove vain; Arran was even then wavering 
Din his ſentiments. He now yielded. to the in- 
he fluence of minds ſuperior to his own; embraceil 
1580. the friendſhip of Beaton ; renounced- the alliance 
of England; and devoted himſelf to the intereſts of 
Rome and of France. Lennox, leſs qualified 

than Arran to ſerve the party of Beaton and 

the Queen-dowager, was for him now flighted 

and rejected. Beaton thus powerful with the 
Regent, as he had been with his late Sovereign; 
furiouſly rekindled the fires of perſecution; and 

with an impatience which the ſucceſs of the refor- 
mation might ſeem to demand, haſtened to main- 

tain what he eſteemed the cauſe of the God of 


_ mercy, by cruelties execrably inhumane . Tn 


The Earl: Bur, if . were now detached from the 
of Lennox party of England of the reformers z Lennox was 


ins th 
pany of by conſequence driven to take part with them. 
one] Fancying himſelf the leader of that party which 
he had been ſent from France to ſupport ; he 


could not, without indignation, ſee himſelf fo 


Alightingly treated by Beaton, Having aſpired to 


the hand of the Queen-dowager, and having been 


encouraged by her apparent favour ; he was ſtung . 


to madneſs, when he found that he had been made 
che dupe, not more in policy than in love. He 
awakened, as from a dream, to the ſenſe of his 


“ Eoſdem quos ſupra. 
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own infignificancy, and could not endure to con- o 


template it. Immediately after the reconciliation yu 


between Beaton and Arran, the young Queen, 


who had been hitherto kept at Linlithgow, +580. 


under the care of noblemen who ſtood neu- 
| tral between the two parties, was conveyed 
to Stirling, and there ſolemnly crowned, The 
_ circumſtances attending this coronation, were 
thoſe which finally convinced Lennox that he had 
been deluded and outwitted. Hardly was the ce- 
remony over, when he retired indignant from the 
Court, ardently affociated himſelf with Angus 
and the Engliſh faction, aſſembled the vaſſals of 
his family in arms ; drew.the Douglaſes, the Cun- 
ninghams, the Murrays, to join his deſtined en- 
terpriſe; and at the head of an army of about 
twelve thouſand men, coming ſuddenly upon the 
Cardinal and the Regent, at Edinburgh ; had al- 
moſt diſconcerted all their machinations, and 
brought them within his power. But, Beaton, 
with incomparable dexterity and artifice, pre- 
tending a willingneſs to grant all that Lennox 
could demand; entangled Lennox and Angus, 
-who were both better fitted for war than for in- 
trigue, 1n a protracted negociation, which in part 
detached Angus from the counſels of Lennox, 
and partly afforded Beaton and Arran time to 
ſtrengthen themſelves againſt whatever force or 
military ſtratagems, the inſurgents might here 
farther employ. Lennox, baffled, diſappointed, 
| , 22 and 
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and in danger, haſtily retired e to Glaſ- 


8 gow : Seizing here the Archiepiſcopal caſtle, he 


A. D. 
1542 to 
1580. 


An inva- 
ion from 


England. 


fortified, and prepared to hold it againſt the pur- 


ſuit and aſſault of his enemies, which he might 
expect ſpeedily to approach. Ambaſſadors from 


France, arriving in the mean time in the frith of 


Clyde; he haſtened to Dumbarton, to receive 


them. A ſupply of thirty thouſand crowns, ſent 
to be diſtributed by him among the Scots who fa- 
voured France and Rome, were thus luckily in- 
tercepted by him, and converted to other purpo- 
ſes. Yet, all was vain. The caſtle at Glaſgow 


was ſurrendered to the Regent by his officers : 


No place of ſecurity was left him in Scotland: 
The French ambaſſadors were informed in what 
manner he had betrayed their cauſe: And he 
who had ſo lately come into Scotland to ſupport 
the intereſts of France, now abandoned by all, was 
obliged to ſeek refuge in England. Henry received 


him with open arms, honourably entertained him 


at his Court, and after ſome time, gave him in 
marriage, Lady Margaret, the daughter of his 
ſiſter, the mother of James the Fifth, — by her ſe- 
cond buſband the Earl of Angus *. 


Tux infurreRion thus defeated, had been made, 
not more of purpoſe to redreſs the private wrongs 
of the inſurgents, than to enforce the maintenance 

| el of 


| S Buchanan: Lindſay: Hollinſhed. | 
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of the public faith that had been pledged to the L ö 
Engliſh King. Its ill ſucceſs not only drove Len- . 

nox out of Scotland, but even diſconcerted the han to 
counſels and cooled the zeal of Angus and the e. 

other leaders of the Engliſh faction who remained 

behind. For a moment, Beaton and the Queen- 

dowager, already ſecure of Arran, ſeemed to have 6 
partly overawed, and in part conciliated all the 
reſt of thoſe who had been their opponents. Per- 

haps it was by the laviſh diſtribution of foreign 

gold ; perhaps by giving hopes that the treaty 

with England might yet be fulfilled ; perhaps by 

holding out convincing views of public utility to 

be found only in their meaſures, that the party of 

Beaton now appeared ſo ſucceſsfully to turn the 

hearts of their enemies. Henry the Eighth, irri- 

tated beyond meaſure by the diſappointment of 

his views, and by the ſlighting diſreſpect with 

which the Scottiſh adminiſtration had treated him; 

took now a ſudden reſolution, to force from them 

by warfare, that which he had failed to obtain 

even by a gracious and condeſcending policy, 

which, in ordinary caſes, he was little diſpoſed 

to exerciſe. Lennox's recourſe to arms had 

proved fruitleſs. But, the battles of Flowden and 

of Solway, had inſpired Henry with ſuch con- 

tempt of Scottiſh valour; that he could not but 
fancy it an eaſy atchievement for his arms, to re- 
duce the Scots to the crouching ſubmiſſion of ter- 
rified 
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Ster. I. rified ſlaves; or even to make an entire conqueſt 


Cuay. VI. 


of their country. Wich this contempt of Scottiſh 


A. D. 
1542 to 


valour, and this indignation of their receding from 
the treaty in which he had entangled them; Henry, 
early in the ſpring of the year one thouſand five 


hundred and forty-four, ſent againſt the Scots, a 


fleet of nearly two hundred veſſels, having on 


board an army of more than ten thouſand men, 


under the command of the Earl of Hartford. 
This mighty armament entered the frith of Forth, 
to the great terror of the Scots who beheld its 


approach. The ſhips rode at anchor over againſt 


Leith; and the troops had effected a landing ſome 
miles above that town, before the Scottiſh rulers 
could aſſemble any force to oppoſe them. Hart- 


ford's orders from his Sovereign were, to ſeize by 


force the perſon of the young Queen of the Scots, 


or to haraſs them with devaſtation and bloodſhed, 


till they ſhould voluntarily deliver her up. The 
propoſal was with indignation rejected. The 
Regent having fortified the caſtle of Edinburgh, 
left it under the command of Hamilton of Sten- 
houſe; and himſelf retired to ſhare the ſafety or 
the danger of the Queen at Stirling. A reinforce- 
mem advancing by land from. Berwick, now 
joined the forces which Hartford had landed from 
the veſſels in the bay. It is poſſible that Lennox 
might have taught Henry to expect, that Angus 
and the reſt of the Engliſh faction would not fail, 

| at 
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at the ſight of ach 0 powerful invading force, do er. I. 


join the invaders in arms, to cruth the faction of 
their opponents, and to throw themſelves and the 
liberties of their country at Henry's feet. Diſap- 
pointed of whatever hopes of this ſort might have 


Cnay. VI. 
— 


A. D. 


1542 to 


1580. 


been conceived, Hartford, after waſting the ſur- 


rounding country, for ſome inconſiderable ex- 
tent, advanced to Edinburgh, forced an entrance 
at the gates of the town, and made an unſucceſs- 
ful attempt againſt the caſtle. Terribly annoyed 


by the artillery of the garriſon, and ſeeng no pro- 


ſpect of ſucceſs in the ſiege; the Engliſh then ſet 


fire to the town, and betook themſelves to their 


camp and to their ſnips. After chis failure before 
Edinburgh caſtle, it was vain to think of failing 
upwards to Stirling, in purſuit of the young 
Queen. They demoliſhed the pier, committed ſi- 
milar devaſtation on the oppoſite ſide of the frith 
ſeized the merchant-ſhips in the harbours ; and 
then ſailed away, without having in any degree 
accompliſhed the primary purpoſe of their expedi- 
tion “. 8 | | 


SUCH a deſcent was terribly afflictive to the The Scots 

: in vain 
purſue the 
Engliſh to 
the boxder- 


inhabitants of theſe coaſts : But, nothing could 
have been more favourable to the views of that 
party which was devoted to the intereſts of France. 
The ancient ſpirit of Scottiſh independence and 
| | patriotiſm 

* Eoſdem ; Hollinſhed, | 


' 
1 
[| 
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: 
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2 patriotifin- Was 2ouſed in every breaſt. Party- con- 
D eentions were for a time forgotten. With one 


A. D. 
1842 to 
1580. 


conſent, the Scots aſſembled at the ſummons of 
the Regent; and under his command, haſtened 


towards their eaſtern borders, in purſuit of that 


part of Hartford's army which had retired by land, 


and of purpoſe to reſiſt whatever farther hoſtilities 
might on that quarter threaten them. An army 
of no fewer than twelve thouſand men, in which 


were the Earls of Angus and Bothwell, with other 
nobles, followed Arran as far as Coldingham, 


where the Engliſh had ſeized, fortified, and garri- 


Toned, ſome buildings belonging to the Priory. 


Theſe were for ſome time in vain battered by the 
Scottiſh artillery 3 when, upon an alarm that an 
Engliſh force was approaching; the Regent, with 
ſeveral of the principal men in the army, and a 
conſiderable part of its force, retired in precipi- 

tate haſte to the caſtle of Dunbar. Hamilton per- 


haps dreaded leſt Angus and other Lords, who had 
been lately favourable to the Engliſh, ſhould here 


ſeize and deliver him over to his enemies. In the 
haſte of his retreat, he left his artillery behind, 


Angus, however, with his own followers, averted 


| the diſgrace which muſt otherwiſe have been here 


ſuffered ; and bringing off ene Ag iN 


it alſo ſafe * : 


56 


| 2 Leſly: Hume's Hiſtory of the Dovglaſes, 
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In ſome ſubſequent rencounters between the Ster. 24 
Scots and the Engliſh, upon the borders, they 
glory of the Scottiſh arms was more ſucceſsfully — _ 
maintained. But, the cares of the Scottiſh 1580. 
| rulers were called away to check the pro- Theſe ho- 
greſs of the reformation of religion; which had feli in 
indeed already gained too much ſtrength to be e, 
ſuppreſſed by their efforts. Henry wiſhed to turn 
the vigilance of his counſels, and the force of his 
arms, to a continental war. The hoſtilities be- 
tween the Scots and Engliſh were ſuffered to lan- 
guiſh, and to decline into merely pillaging incur-' 
ſions and accidental ſkirmiſhes. When at laſt, a 
general peace terminated the war on the conti- 
nent: the friendſhip of Francis comprehended his 
Scottiſh allies in the participation of the advan- 
tages of that treaty : And Henry was, for the pre- 
ſent, unwillingly forced to remain fruſtrated of 
all his hopes to ſubject the Scots by warfare or 


5 ye to the dominion of his Crown *. 


Various diſorders had, in the mean time, ariſen Tranſac- 
tions in 


among the northern clans. At all times turbu- the High» 


lent, they were doubly ſo in a ſeaſon like the 4. 
preſent, when faction enfeebled the energies of 
the government, and foreign war withdrew its 
vigilance from the cares of internal adminiſtra- 
tion. Thoſe chieftains, who, with their tribes, 
Vol. IV. Aa had 


* Knox, p. 42.1 Leſlæi, lib. x. p. 455.—457. 
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bad: been reduced to ſubmiſſion by the vigorous 


- aniniſtration of James the Fifth, ſeemed to 


1542 


A., think, that they might again aſſert their licentious 


r independence, ſince that dreaded Monarch was 


*% 


ox 


now no more. The maintenance of order, and 
the adminiſtration of juſtice in the weſtern and 


northern Highlands, were now therefore | com- 


miued, by the Regent aus bis ccunen e. We 
Katls of Argyle and Huntley; In 


Huntley, with difficulty, exerciſed his authority, 


by reſtoring the Grants and Frazers to a territory 


from which the clan Chattan had unjuſtlyexpelled 


reſiſt - the! ferce with which Huntley came a2. 


gainſt them, (haſtily retired »at his approach, to 
their own poſſeſſions, in the middle and weſtern 
parts of Inverneſs-ſhire. But, they were not yet 


content thus to relinquiſh their prey: they were 


not to be baulked of their revenge. No ſooner 


had the Frazers taken quiet poſſeſſion of their ter- 


ritories contiguous to the Moray-frith, than their 
"ancient - enemies, deſcending, with the fraudſul 


cunning-of ſavages, from their interior -mdyaſſes 


and mountaihs; came upon the aſtonithed'Frazers, 


whie' theſe were unaware of any ſuch danger, 
and cut them off/ almoſt to'a:man, yet :notavith- 
out a brave defence, by which many of the ſero- 
cious | clan-Chatran, were - ſlaughtered, Huntley, 
alarmed by the news of. oe es: erent, 

| armed _ 


| | 
Boon v. KISFORY or SCOTLAND; = 87 | 
armed, his clan Lo ah and: called upon che 44 Sxcr. I, | 


| of tho other loyal claus around; Purſuing e 4 
99 clan · Chattan into their remateſi faſtneſſes. he ſoon . * | 
1 conqueted all their artifices and all their open re- 1582, [ 
ſiſtance, made great havock of | theit numbers, j 

made priſoners ſeveral of their | chiefs, brought 1 

them to trial, and put them to death. Argyle | 1 

had, at the ſame. time, with leſs: bloodſhed ant | 9 

warfare, compelled the weſtern and Hebudian 

"_ to renew their e = W l 5 0 

55 pie of whatever means were da to Perſecu- ' 

thwart the ambition and overthrow the! power of ferner, 3 

Beaton; he ſtill retained ſuch influence with the - * bl 


Regent, with the Queen-dawager,: with the par- 
ties of the Roman- Catholic clergy and of France, 
 , as rendered him in fact maſter of the government. 

But, the intereſts of the Church, and the views of 
that party which he guided, made it neceſſary for 
him to reſiſt the progreſs of the reformation, by 
meaſures of the moſt deciſive efficiency. The 
canons of the Church awarded death by crema- 

tion, as the puniſhment of hereſy. To give due 
dignity: to the character of Beaton; while he 
ſhould enforce theſe canons; the Holy Father had 
appointed him his Legate to Scotland, with the 
higheſt powers that were ever conferred with this 
office. Ar new act of parliament was obtained, to 
Aa: juſtify 


| „ Ledi, i lib, x. p. 451-2 ; Buchanan, lib, xiii, p. 532. 
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OT Vi Juſtify and enforce the perſecution of the votaries 
Dot reformatien in religion. The Cardinal made a 
- P. ſolemn viſitation of his dioceſe; and at Perth par- 
1580. ticularly, condemned various perſons convicted 
| or ſuſpected of this hereſy, to the puniſhments of 
hanging, drowning, baniſhment, or degradation 
from offices of truſt. Among the converts of re- 
formation, the preachers were naturally the moſt | 
obnoxious to eccleſiaſtical vengeance. Of theſe 
preachers, there was, at this time, none more 
eminent for high birth, for knowledge, for piety, 
for zeal, for {kill in the arts of perſuaſion,” and 
for almoſt unbounded popularity, than Gzorce 
Trial and WisHarT., Wiſhart himſelf, well inſtructed in 
of George the doctrine of the reformers, travelled, preach- 
ing theſe doctrines throughout all the ſouthern di- 
ſtricts of the kingdom. He was followed, eager- 
ly heard, careſſed, and protected by perſons of 
all ranks. It was, for ſome time, difficult to 
ſurpriſe him in his retreat, or to prevail with the 
nobles - who favoured him, to permit that he 
ſhould be ſeized and puniſhed as a heretic. The 
talents and authority of Beaton, however, at 
length prevailed. Wiſhart was ſeized at mid- 
night, at Ormiſtoun in Eaſt Lothian. After fome 
ſhort delay, he was conveyed to St Andrew's; 
and, as ſoon as the forms of the Church would 
permit, was brought to trial. At his trial, the 
Cardinal-Legate, with the other clergy by whom 


he 


— —— — - 
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he was accuſed, who: fat as his judges, or whom. Vi. | 
ſurrounded him as ſpectators | impatient for hi | 
condemnation and death; treated him with all &. P. 


N » . 2 * - 1542 ta 
that arrogance, and malicious aſperity of a- 158 


buſe, which it was natural for men to exhibit, 
who believed themſelves to perform a ſignal ſer- 
vice to God, and to the Chriſtian Church, at the 


* 
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ſame time, while they wreaked their own venge - | 
ance, and impreſſed upon all around, the ter- ö 
ror of their power. Wiſhart, on the other hand, 1 
comported himſelf with firmneſs, moderation, Wl 
and: modeſty, which gave new luſtre to his charac- 1 
ter and his cauſe. His defection from the ortho- | ſr 
dox' ſtandard of the doctrines of the Catholic 31 
Church, he ſtrove not either to excuſe or deny. 7 
But, building his defence upon the authority of — 
the holy ſcriptures, and upon the unambiguous | 2 
voice of reaſon, he ſeems to have refuted, in | 7 
truth, whatever was alledged againſt him, as a 
falſe or wicked, and to have, at leaſt in the judge- « 
ment of his admirers, retaliated diſgrace upon the 1 
heads of his accuſers and judges. He was con- | ot 
demned to the flames, A ſtrong guard attended, | N 
to prevent the poſhbility of his being reſcued by 0 [1 
his friends. When led: forth, and bound to the 1 
ſtake, he diſplayed the ſame meek. reſignation to | | 
the will of Heaven, the ſame- fervent, yet uno- | i 
[ 


ſtentatious piety, the ſame firmneſs ſuperior to 
ſhrinking or complaint, the ſame cordial ſpirit of 
forgiveneſs 


wan *. md FD 
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Lane 15 ; forgiveneſs - toward . his er en the ſame 
e attachment to the doctrines he had taught; 

| 25 * which had before ſhone conſpicuous at his trial, 
2580. and had indeed diſtinguiſhed the whole tenor of 
his life. His laſt fufferings were contempla- 


ted by Beaton and his clergy, with a paſſionate 


curioſity and ſatisfaction, more keen than that 


with which the mob in an ancient Roman theatre, 
are ſaid to have viewed the combats, the mutual 
wounds, the dying agonies of their gladiators. To 
the clergy and eſpecially;to Beaton, this execution 
of Wiſhart, the moſt eminent among the preachers 
of the reformation, ſeemed a triumph which gave 


new ſtability to their power, and which would 
leaye the efforts of the reformers no longer for. 2 
midable. Their private revenge was likewiſe 


eminently gratified; For, among the meſt popular 


and common themes on Which Wiſhart and the 
ather preachers were wont to harangue, was, that 
of the immorality of the lives of the Papal clergy; 


and invectives of this nature were the more bit- 
terly reſented, becauſe gh; could rarely. be r 
unn 135 fs n "I -, 1 141 FORT | 2 


— 
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| State of Wr the Es of the Church, and of the 
tier. ante religion, were thus defended by the feem- 
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for the future government of the Scots, was 9 5 3 
no means abandoned. After the defection of 4 33 Ml 
Lennox; Francis the Firſt had ſent into Scotland, 11 


Montgomery of Lorges, to watch over the inte“ 
reſts of France among his inſular allies. Even 


that treaty. of peace, by which the hoſtilities be- bb 
twern the Scots and the Engliſh had been formally > IN 
__terannated; could-hardly pacify the inveterate en- 5 il 
-2mities'of che borderers. - Henry, ſtill-fariouſly in- _ <2 
dignant on account! of his diſappointment - in re · _ 
gard to the Scottiſh marriage; was prerented _- 


only by the- infirmities- of deelining age, Afd: by 
| the diſturbances ' nr his Court; from renewing" 


with mightier and more paſſionate efforts than be- 1 2 | 
fore, che proſecution of that favourite meaſures ; 
His party among the Scots were ſtill, 48 it ſhould 
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ſeem, ſufficiemly power fal tõ hinder che nation 1 
from entering, us yet, into: ted eloſe and irrevo- 3 | 
cable alliance! with Frante! Even Beaton appears il 
to have artfully avoided devoting himſelf too en- 
tirely to the French intereſts. Montgomery, 1 I 
after no very long ſtay among the Seots, return- = 
ed home in diſſatis faction. The'ſtrength of the two | 3 [ 
political parties, the French and Engliſh; ſeemed 1 9 
now to be almoſt equally balaneed- Of tie 2 
eccleſtaſtical· parties, the energy of Cardinal Bea 1 


8 8 : zan 7 ; , 1 
ton appeared, for ſome moments, to: reſtere to that « - * i 
IN ER ETD RY ot _ | 


ry 
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Bur, Beaton's talents, his pride, his elevation 


ef rank, ang ſumptuous, magnificence. of living 


his ,obnoxious. condition, a8 the leader, and the 


very vital ſtrength of the Catholic party, the 
odium which, was every day inſlamed more and 
more againſt him, by. thoſe bold and cruel mea- 
ſures which he ſaw bimſelf, compelled to take in 


ſupport of what he eſteemed. the. deareſt intereſts 


of his religion and of his country: All theſe means 
had, by 1 this time, exaſperated againſt him, the 


hearts of bie enemies, even to the moſt | 
atrocious. ferocity of malice. , and reſentment. 
The converts of the reformation, for the ſame 
reaſon for which they believed its doctrines to be 
divine truths,. regarded Beaton, the great enemy 
of thoſe , doctrines, as the enemy of, God and 
heaven. Wiſhart they had ſeen periſh at the 
ſtake by an unjuſt death, although after a legal 
trial and condemnation: Nor could they help re- 
garding thoſe laws as diabolical, and that governs 
ment as tyranny, under which the ſainted, inno· 


cence and piety, of. an apoſtle and martyr thus 


fatally periſhed. Some of Wiſhart's laſt words 
had been underſtood. as a; prophetic denunciation 


of dane e or a cry; for revenge: And both 


#7; 8 * #1 0 the 
* Lindfay, 291. 492: Buchanan, lab, XV- v. 534) 3 Leſlzi, 456. ; 
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the enthuſlaſm and the furious paſſions of his con- 
verts, were ready, even as tinder to catch th 
ſpark, whether to give efficacy to his threat, or 
to gratify his laſt wiſh. Civil order was as yet far 
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from being eſtabliſned among the Scots, in that 


perfection which makes the aſſaſſination of an 
enemy appear enormouſly criminal. The eve of 
a revolution, whether political or eccleſiaſtic, is, 
above all others, the ſeaſon when men are apt to 


ſcorn the reſtraints and deciſions of poſitive law, 


and to appeal rather to the laws and powers of na- 
ture, each for the protection of his own rights, 
and the redreſs of his wrongs. Cabals might poſ- 
fibly have been formed, even before the execu- 
tion of Wiſhart, for the purpoſe of cutting Bea- 
ton off by violence, ſince he was ſo eminently an 
overmatch for whatever policy could be employed 


againſt him. But, it was not till after that event, 


that men's minds were ſo generally inflamed, as 
to encourage to the immediate perpetration, even 
of any bloody project for his ruin. In ſome tranſ- 
actions which quickly followed, he gave new of- 
fence to perſons who had not been before his de- 


termined enemies: And a daring conſpiracy for 


| His aer was quickly concerted “. 


+ Tat conſpirators, Norman Leſly maſter of 

Rothes, William Kirkaldy younger of Grange, 

VoL, IV. B b John 
| ®* Knox, p. 64. Lefly, p. 297. 
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a 1. John Leſty of Parlchill, uncle to Norman; with a 


others; not without the privity, as was 
fuſpected, of Angus; came ſecretly to St An- 


e. drew's, on the evening of the twenty. eighth day 


of May, in the year one thouſand five hundred 


tion of and forty-ſix. Cardinal Beaton then reſided in the 


caſtle of St Andrew's, which, by recent fortifica- 
tions, he had rendered one of the ſtrongeſt places 
in the kingdom. With him reſided, perhaps as 
hoſtages for his ſecurity, perhaps for the purpoſe 
of education under his eye, and at the univerſity, 
the eldeſt ſon of the Regent Arran, with ſome 
other young men of rank. His houſehold wWãs 
numerous. The townſmen of St Andrew's were, 
for the greater part, his dependents, and were 
favourably diſpoſed towards bim. Yet, amid 
theſe circumſtances favourable to the ſecurity of 
Beaton, and ſeemingly ſuch as might have ſaved 
him from ſurpriſe by conſpiracy; did this ſmall 
band reſolve to accompliſn their bloody purpoſe. 
On the morning ſubſequent to their arrival, they 
at an ea dy hour, awaited the firſt opening of the 
caſtle· gates; obtained admittance, unſuſpected, 
into the caſtle; thruſt out from the gates about an 
hundred workmen who were employed in its repara - 
tion, and afterwards more than fixty gentlemen, one 
dy one; then made their way to the door of the Car- 
dinal's om chamber. They were in all but about 
finteen men who thus made themſelves maſters of 
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the caſtle, + It ſeems improbable that they could Cur, W 


have been thus far ſucceſsful, if unaided by ſ 
ſecret treachery within. After ſome vain refiſt- 
ance on the part of Beaton, and his ſervant, who 


was with him in the chamber; the door was 


opened. Beaton implored their pity; called on 
Norman Leſly, as leſs his enemy than the reſt ; 
pleaded the inviolable fanctity of his 'ecclefiaſtical 
character; but could not move the aſſaſſins from 
their purpoſe. Lefly of Parkhill firſt fiercely 
wounded him with ſeveral blows :- Others ruſhed 
in to bathe their weapons in his blood. James 


Melvil, one among them, actuated more than the 


reſt by the enthuſiaſm of religion; reminded him 
of the execution of Wiſhart ; declared this 

laughter to be the judgement of God upon Bea- 
ton, as the author of Wiſhart's death; and then, 


with ſeveral laſt blows, ſtruck the victim to the 


ground, and put an end to his life and ſufferings. 
The inhabitants of this city were by this time 
alarmed, and haſtened to the caſtle. It was too 
late. The conſpirators expoſed the dead body of 
the ſlaughtered Cardinal from the walls: And 
the multitude retired in ſilence. The body was 
then depoſited in a dungeon of the caſtle for fu- 


ture burial. Of the young men in the caſtle, the 
RNegent's ſon was alone detained, that he might 


be à hoſtage for the ſafety of the conſpirators. 
a they had violated the laws civil and 


B b 2 eccleſiaſtical; 


A. D. 
1342 to 
1580% 
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N 9 eceleſiaſtical ; aſſured that the vengeance of Bea. 
> ton's party would be ſpeedily directed againſt their 

| 4: . heads; the conſpirators fixed themſelves in the 
1550, caſtle; which they determined not to een 
till they Omg obtain an een be dad, 

The cha- TR aMaflins of Cardinal Es 3 8 
8 bas more permanently and effectually ſucceſsful in their 
eee vengeance, than the perſecutors of Wiſhart. Wiſh- 
9 art's death reflected a new luſtre on the piety and 
virtue of his life: and the final ſucceſs of the cauſe 

for which he ſuffered, has, not undeſervedly, dig- 
nified his memory with all the honours of a ſaint 

and a martyr. But, the eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſn- 

ment, in defence of which Beaton willingly ex- 

poſed himſelf to much of that odium which whet- 

ted againſt him the daggers of aſſaſſination; was 

ſoon to be overthrown from the foundations, and 
trampled in the duſt ; and the fierce, malicious, 
revengeful zeal of the firſt - Scottiſh Preſbyte- 

rians, was to brand all thoſe by whom the re- 
formation had been oppoſed, as fiends the off. 

ſpring of hell, or brutes fit only to wallow in 

vices of the moſt loathſome turpitude. Hiſtory, 

in the hands of pretended philoſophy, knowing no 
principle of ſentiment or action, but the pride of 
paradox,; in ne aged WO di ifcretion, anxious 

only 


* Knox, p. 66. edit, 173%; Lindſay, p. 298. edit, 3.; Buchan, 
lib. xiv. p. 542. 
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only to win every voice, by doing homage to Sab. M. 
every prejudice; in the hands of the mere man of 
letters, ambitious ſolely to raiſe for himſelf à re- 15 72 5 l 
putation, by refuting what others, have affirmed ; "SIO? | 
can never redreſs thoſe wrongs by which error, | 
enmity, and prejudice, have too often laboured 


_—_— 4 _—_— — OS. 


to conſign contemporary worth to unmerited infa | g 
my. It is now, at laſt, high time to reſcue tgjge ; 


character of Beaton from thoſe miſrepreſentations | 
under which i it has hitherto ain ſuffered. 5 
8 5 Was ads in an —— 9 2— the His true 
inſtitution of univerſities in Scotland had already e 
begun to diffuſe new light and intelligence among 
the clergy of the eſtabliſhed church.. Educated 
under the care of his uncle, to whoſe honours and 
- dignities he was afterwards to ſucceed ; his mind 
was, hence, early impregnated with all the leurn- 
ing then prevalent ;, was inſtructed. in the forms 
and duties of the eccleſiaſtical functions he was to 
adminiſter ; was called to acquire vigour, activity, 
quick and piercing diſcernment, in the actual 
practice of affairs, before it could be rendered 
inept and torpid by a too long and uninterrupted 
application to recluſe and contemplative ſtudy. 
His initiation in political buſineſs, was in that pe- 
riod of turbulence and intrigue, which intervened 
between the fall of James the Fourth at Flowden, 
and the ara when James the Fifth aſſumed into 
| | his 
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Secr: 1. his own hands the reins of government. Beaton 
Cnar. VI. 
ESI ſent as the ambaſſador. of James in his moſt 


2842 to 


Ad important negociations with foreign Courts; and 


1510. ſtill tranſacted his maſter's buſineſs with -fidelity 


and ſucceſs.; When the reformation commenced, 


its preachers and converts were naturally regarded, 


by almoſt all the learned and the great in the 


Romiſh Church, as a mob of hare · brained enthu - 


ſiaſts, for whoſe heretical impiety there could no 
excuſe be found, unleſs in their folly. The 


examples, however, of Germany and of England 


evinced, that heir enthuſiaſm, combining itſelf 
with the intereſted views of Kings and Nobles, 
might ſhake the Catholic Church to its very foun- 
dations. In theſe circumſtances, was it vice, was 
it impiety in Beaton, to have oppoſed the pro- 
greſs of innovation ſo dangerous in Scotland? to 
haye interpoſed with all the power which his ta- 

lents gave him, to prevent his Sovereign from en- 
tering into a cloſe alliance with England, that 
threatened ruin to the Church? We may lament 
that the truths of the reformation. failed to flaſh 
conviction through: ſo powerful a mind. But, 
after a fair view of the facts, it is impoſlible to 
avoid acknowledging, that, although Beaton's 
intereſts and predominant paſſions might indeed, 
in this inſtance, happen to coincide with his duty; 


yet, he undeniably acted the part of a man of pa- 


e and virtue, hen he perſecuted the re- 
formation, 
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formation, and perſuaded his Sovereign to prefer Rt 
the amity of France to that of England. H 
principles, his tenor of conduct, were the ſame 4 * 
when he ſtrove to prevent the regency from fall. 1336. 
ing into hands in which it might be abuſed to the 
ruin of the Church, or the ſubjugation of the 
national independeney. High political virtue, 
as well as incomparable dexterity, © were cer- 
tainly diſplayed in thoſe meaſures by which he 
won Arran from the friendſhip of England and of | 
_ reformation, and once more gave triumph to the | & | 
cauſe of the Catholic religion, and to the party 9 
which was devoted to the alliance of France. ſl 
Had he urged ; perſecution with a fury exceeding 
what the laws authorifed, and what the anger lt 
_ and the fears of the Catholic clergy appeared to of 
demand; he might then have been juſtly accuſed 
of a malignant eruelty of diſpoſition. But, this | l 
he was far from doing. It cannot be doubted, = ji 
that only a few of the obnoxious votaries of refor- if 
mation were ſelected for trial and condemnation 
in order that their fate might operate as a timely 
Vuoarning to the reſt. Infinitely the” greater num- 
ber were overlooked and ſpared.” Such perſecu- = 
tion was indeed wicked"! But, its evils originated il 
in the errors and imperfection of the eſtabliſhed | | 
religion, in the mental blindriefs' of the age 
in general, not in the guilt of Beaton. The 
nes * in him by his own party; 


oe the 
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Ser. I the fury with which his life was conſpired 
WY againſt, by thoſe whom he oppoſed ; the execra- 


tions with which the Preſbyterian and the Engliſh 
party have, ever fince, continued to load his me- 


mory; all concur to prove, that his talents and 


his political integrity, made him the grand ſup- 
port of the Catholic Church in Scotland, and the 
moſt zealous guardian of that national indepen- 
dency, which had been hitherto beſt maintained, 
by preferring the alliance of France to the inſi- 


dious amity of England. The death of Beaton was 


indeed fortunate for the cauſe of reformation. That 
change in the Scottiſh ſyſtem of religion and policy 


which he oppoſed, was, in the end, to prove beneficial | 


to his country. But, as things muſt at that time 


have neceſſarily appeared to every intelligent friend 


of religion and of civil order; the meaſures which 


Beaton employed in his adminiſtration, were the 
wiſeſt and the moſt upright that could well be con- 
trived. On ſuch grand occaſions in human affairs, 
the policy of man is ever baffled by the progreſs 


-of the ſchemes of Providence. Let us not refuſe 


due praiſe to thoſe, who, upon ſuch occaſions, 


act with as much wiſdom and virtue as the im- 
perfection of human nature will permit. Beaton 


was ſumptuous and magnificent in his ſtyle of li- 


ving: But, ſumptuouſneſs and magnificence might 
ſeem to become his dignified rank in the Catholic 


Church, and in the ſtate, He was not rigidly chaſte: 


, "8 
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- But; this ſpecies» of licentiouſneſs was the crime Sar. B. 


Cu" 2, vh 


of the age in general, and eſpecially of the Roman 


Catholic clergy: It had its origin in the celibacy 
of thoſe clergy: It was regarded as venial, and 
was fcurcely deemed incompatible with the charac- 
ter of fainted virtue. We cannot palliate or ex- 
cuſe the vice: But we muſt impute the blame not 
ſo much to Beaton, as to the manners and opi- 
nions faſhionable in that age. Taking him, 
then, for all in all, Beaton was undeniably a man 


of eminent talents, of illuſtrious public virtue, 


as free from vices as almoſt any man in the age 
and in the ſtation and circumſtances in which 
Beaton lived. It was rather his virtue than his 
vice, uhich drew upon him the odium of the re- 
formers, and occaſioned at laſt his aſſaſſination. If 
his heart was not altogether untouched by the pride 
of rank, of talents, of wealth, of power; who is 
there that in his ſituation, and with his n 
would have Ws uss ? 

ORE news Ry. Haines hoghies was quickly 
n Aided through the kingdom. By many of the 
favourers of the reformation in religion, and of 
the Engliſh intereſts, it was heard with glad- 
neſs and triumphant exultation: by others of 
this party, the aſſaſſination was faintly condem- 


A. D. 
1542 to 
1580. 


ned, as illegal and impious in the perpetrators, 


although not undeſerved by the proud and guilty 
Vol. VI. Cc prieſt 


— Eng 


- Firſt ſenti- 
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ere, I. prieſt who had fallen: others lamented it as im- 


politic, likely to invigorate the energy of thoſe 
= D. who had been thus criminally deprived of their 

1580. leader, and to give the colour of reaſon and ju- 
ſtice to their future perſecutions and complaints. 
ments But, on the other hand, the Romiſh clergy ; all 


concern- : | : | 
ing Bea. among the laity, who were, as yet, the faithful vo- 


| 3 mur- taries of the eſtabliſhed Church; all the partizans 


of France, whoſe intereſts were inſeparably inter- 
woven with thoſe of the clergy ; heard of the ſa- 
crilegious murder of a Prince of the Church, with 
unutterable emotions of horror, indignation, and 
almoſt deſpondent alarm for the intereſts of that 
religion of which Beaton had been the vigilant 
guardian. To meet and repulſe an invaſion, 
about this time, dreaded from England, or to re- 
taliate injuries recently ſuffered on the weſtern 
borders, Arran, the Regent, had aſſembled the - 

military vaſſals of the Crown in arms. They 
were proceeding through the ſhire of Peebles, to- 
wards the weſtern marches, when tidings of the 
laughter of Beaton were received among them. 
Earl Rothes, the father of Norman Leſly, was 
among the nobles in this army. With one voice 
it was demanded, that he ſhould be brought to 
trial on account of his ſon's crime, ere he were 
permitted farther to accompany the other nobles, 
whoſe honour was untainted, upon their deſtined 
expedition. A Juſticiary Court was immediately 
| conſtituted 2 
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conſtituted : Aj jury of nobles inveſtigated ſuch evi- 2 
dence as could be produced to ſhew that the 4 


had been conſcious of Norman Leſly's baſe deſign: 
By their verdict, he was honourably acquitted. 
The expedition ſoon terminated in the capture of 
Langhope-caſtle. And the Regent, with the at- 
tending nobles, then returned in haſte to Edin- 
burgh, to diſpoſe of the late Cardinal-Legate's be- 
nefices, and to avenge his murder,—or ſome, per- 
haps, to protect the murderers “. 


2 ow 
1589. 


Mrsskxokks were, without delay, diſpatched, yreatures 
to announce in France the fatal event, by which ve 8% 


the party of France and of the eſtabliſhed religion, * 


vernment, 
nd of the 
? garriſonin 


had been robbed of its beſt ſupport in Scotland; the caſtle. 


and to ſolicit ſuccours, as well againſt the trium- 


phant aſſaſſins, as againſt the Engliſh who might 


be expected to aid them. In the diſtribution of Bea- 
ton's benefices, the Archbiſhoprick of St Andrew's, 


was beſtowed on Hamilton Abbot of Paiſley, and 


natural brother to the Regent ; -while George 
Douglas, natural ſon to the Earl of Angus, was 
poſtulated to the abbey of Arbroath. Among the 
Scottiſh nobility, there was none who dared to 
propoſe an amneſty to the aſſaſſins in the caſtle of 
St Andrew's. The Queen-dowager and the 
clergy inſiſted, that meaſures the moſt 3 

Ces © Ls 


. Lindfay, Trey: Leſly, lib. x. p. 459. ce lib. xv 
P. 543» | | 
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and coercive ſhould be employed againſt. them. 


xen thoſe nobles who were regarded as friendly 


A. D. 
1542 to 
. 580. 


Negocia- 


tions. 


to the reformation and to England, ſeem to have 
been won by new fayours, and by the hopes of a 


new aſcendency in the government, to enter zea- 


louſly into the meaſures of that revenge, which pre- 
pared to execute public juſtice againſt Norman Leſly 
and his accomplices. Upon the refuſal of theſe men 
to ſurrender the caſtle of St Andrew's, the Re- 
gent and his Council determined to beſiege it. 
The ſiege was commenced. But, wanting ſuit- 


able battering machines, as well as engineers ſkil- 


ful to conduct the operations of ſieges, Arran and 
his followers long ſaw all their efforts baffled and 


derided by thoſe who held the caſtle *. 


In the mean time, the beſieged had ſolicited 


and obtained aid from England. To grant this 


aid, and a promiſe of ſending an invading army, 
which ſhould draw away the Regent from the 
ſiege ;- were among the laſt acts of Henry the 
Eighth, relative to Scotland ; for that Monarch 
ſoon after died. Young Hamilton, the eldeſt fon 
of the Regent, was ſtill detained by the confpira- 
tors in the caſtle, as a pledge for their own ſafety. 


Leaſt, in the mean time, the Regent might hap- 
© Xa to die, MAR the heir to his eſtate 


and 


* Leſly, lib. x. p. 459-: Lindſay, 299» ; Buchanan, xv. p. 344. 
Kc. Knox, ub: ſupra. 
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writ I. 


e. VI. 


his captive ſon was, by a ſolemn parliamentary act Not 


declared. to be incapable of ſucceeding, while in 
_ captivity, either to the Earldom of Arran, the 
Regency, or the Scottiſh Crown. Some attempts 
at conciliatory negociation were alſo made be- 
tween the beſiegers and the beſieged. But, whe- 
ther both parties were alike inſincere in the nego- 
ciation, or whether thoſe in the caſtle did not in- 
deed think that they could with ſafety ſurrender 
it, upon the only terms which dignity and reſent- 
ment would permit the beſiegers to offer; the at- 
tempts at treaty proved fruitleſs. The beſieged 
truſted to new ſuccours to arrive by ſea and land 
from England. The beſiegers expected gallies, 
ſoldiers, artillery, and engineers, to come as 
quickly as poſſible from France “*. 


THE auxiliary forces, and other ſupplies from 
France, in due time arrived under the command 
of Strozzi, a diſtinguiſhed Italian officer then in 
the French ſervice. But, amid thoſe intrigues 
which filled the Engliſh Court, about the time of 
the death of Henry the Eighth, and of the firſt 
ſettlement of the government of his infant ſucceſ- 
' ſor ; the brave Scots, beſieged in the caſtle of St 
Andrew's, were, for a ſeaſon, forgotten or neglect- 

ed; 


* Knox, p. 66. 5 Lindſry, 270. 299+ 3 Leſly, lib. x. p- 459 
460. 
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The caſtle 
taken. 
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ed; leſt without new ſupplies of ammunition and 
proviſions; relieved by no diverſion of an Engliſh 
army on the borders, which might have called the 
befiegers away to oppoſe invaſion. All commu. | 
nication between. the town of St Andrew's and 
the caſtle, was now cut off. By the direction of 
Strozzi, the beſiegers mounted their guns upon 


the ſteeple of St Salvator's college, and upon the 


Anuguſt 


1547» 


walls of the Abbey church ; and formed a battery, 


conſiſting of two Scottiſh, with ſix French can- 


nons, in a ſituation where its diſcharges could be 
effectually levelled againſt the caſtle-walls. Within 

a few hours, the inceſſant diſcharge of the artillery 
thus diſpoſed, made ſuch breaches in the walls, that 
the beſiegers could no longer hope for ſafety in con- 
tinued reſiſtance. - They ſurrendered to Strozzi, 
on condition that their lives ſhould be ſpared: 
The ſpoils of the caſtle, which was ſtill richly fur- - 
niſhed with various wealth, became the reward of 
the French ſoldiers. The captives of war taken 
in the caſtle, were carried away into France ; 
and, among them, the famous John Knox, who 
had firſt begun to exerciſe the miniſterial func- 


tions ſoon after the death of Cardinal Beaton. 


In France, ſome were condemned to the gallies, 
others met a milder fate. Thus carried in capti- 
vity from their native country, condemned to cir- 
cumſtances of miſery, and regarded with horror 


and deteſtation, as wretches polluted with the 


guilt 
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guilt of murder and ſacrilege; few of the onfor- Geer. I. 
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p. VI. 


tunate men, by whoſe crime Beaton had fallen, — 


were ever after able to regain the good opinion of 


— qr 


mankind, or to riſe again to circumſtances of 158. 


proſperity. The ſuperſtition of the age, credu- 
louſly or malignantly, imputed their misfortunes 
to the judgement of Heaven, viſibly ſtretching 
ſorth its hand to puniſh guilt ſo atrocious. Nor- 
man Leſly, perhaps the moſt gallant and generous 
among them all, entered as a ſoldier into the 
French ſervice, and, after performing many he- 
roic exploits, at laſt prematurely fell in fight, 
admired and lamented by all his fellow-ſoldiers. 
The caſtle was, in obedience to the canons of the 
Church, razed to the ground. This triumph 
over conſpiracy and rebellion, and this ſeaſonable 
| ſervice rendered to the Scots by the French; 
ſeemed to confirm the ſtability of the Catholic 


eſtabliſhment of religion, and greatly to increaſe 


the favour in which the French had been before 
with 0 Scottiſh nation “*. 


EpwaxpD the SIXTH, a youth as yet under 
tuition, now ſat on the Engliſh throne. The 
Duke of Somerſet F, his maternal uncle, was 
Protector of the kingdom and of the King's 
perſon. The arrangements of the' new go- 
vernment had been, by this time, fixed; and 


Somerſet 


* Lindſay, p. 300,: Knox, 76. 77. Leſly, p- 459. ; Melville's 
Memoirs, p. 33. 


+ Lately Earl of Hertford. 
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G vi. Somerſet and his Council now turned their at- 
» tention to Scottiſh affairs; with a determination, 
e J ſtill if poſſible, to obtain that marriage between 
580. their own young King and the infant Queen of 


.; Invaſion the Scots, which had been the favourite meaſure 
of Scot- | | 
Land by of Henry, ever ſince the death of the late King of 


= Eng- Scotland. But, the caſtle of St Andrew's no 


longer remained to be delivered from fiege. The 
French had now the aſcendency in Scotland. 
Thoſe who adminiſtered the Scottiſh government, 
were' at open war with England. Somer- 
ſet, in the preſent temper of the two nations, 
knew no more conciliatory plans of policy, than 
thoſe which had been employed by his late ma- 
ſter. He levied an army of eighteen thou- 
ſand men, cavalry and infantry ; equipped a fleet 
of ſixty ſail of ſhips ; and, with this potent force, 
came to compel the Scots' to accept ſuch terms of 
national friendſhip, ' and nuptial alliance with 
young Edward, as he ſhould chuſe to preſcribe. 
While the Engliſh army entered Scotland at Ber- 
wick, and advanced without meeting oppoſition, 
nearly as far as Muflelburgh ;' the fleet attend- 
ing its progreſs, failed into the bay of Forth, and 
approached the very mouth of the frith. Somer- 
ſet hoping, that the terror of the invaſion, even 
without farther hoſtilities, might alone be ſuth- 
cient to bring the Scots to accept his propoſals; 
addreſſed a letter to the Scottiſh Regent, in which 


N 


— 


— 
- 
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was expreſſed, a willingneſs, on the part of the 2 
Engliſh, to conclude a treaty of peace, and retir e. 


home; if the Scots would only agree, not to ſend 4. 


D. 
542 to 


1 I 
their young Queen to France, but to educate her 1580. 


among themſelves, till ſhe ſhould have attained 
maturity of years, to become the bride of Edward. 
Even theſe conditions, favourable as they may 
ſeem to have been to the Scots, in the relative 
circumſtances in which the Scots and Engliſh at 
that moment ſtood ; yet, could not be accepted 
by either the party of the clergy, or the friends 


of France. Arran, held ſteady to theſe intereſts, 


by his brother, by the Queen-dowager, and by 
other counſellors ; concealed from the people the 
purport of this meſſage from the Engliſh Protector; 
and perſuaded them, that Somerſet's purpoſe was 
to carry their young Queen by force away. It was 
reſolved to muſter the whole ſtrengh of the nation, 
and repulſe the invaders. All the military vaſſals of 


the Crown were haſtily ſummoned to aſſemble 


in arms. To the remoteſt Highlands and iſles, 
the alarm and the call were quickly communica- 


ted. Among the clans, a flaming brand rapidly 


tranſmitted from hand to hand, and from hamlet 


to hamlet, quickly excited thoſe brave warriors to 
ſeize their weapons of warfare, and to ruſh with 
impetuous haſte from their mountains, for the 
defence of their infant Queen. Arran was ſoon. 
able to muſter an hoſt of forty thouſand men in 
Vol. VI. . arms, 
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Sxer. I. arms, under the ſubordinate command of almoſt 


Cnar 


n the principal nobility of the kingdom. It was 


A. D. 


1542 to 


1580. 


the cauſe as well of religion, as of the national 
independence, for which they were to fight ; and 
the ecclefiaſtics, in great numbers, therefore, 
een with the ge JN in the battle-ar- 


kay © . 


Tur . encamped on Carbury-hill, 
not far from Muſſelburgh. The Scottiſh army 


marched out to Edmonſtone-Edge, near Inver- 


eſk. Angus, one of the braveſt among the Scot- 
tiſh nobles, was at the head of ten thouſand men 
who formed the van-guard : a much more nume- 
rous hoſt, commanded by the Regent in perſon, 
compoſed the main army : The Earl of Huntley, 
with ten thouſand more, led up the rear. Already 


had the Engliſh almoſt entirely conſumed whatever 


proviſions, either the open' country behind them, 
or the ſtores conveyed by their fleet, could ſup- 
ply. Somerſet ſaw himſelf reduced to the neceſ- 
ſity of conquering or making a peace, in order to 


| fave his army from deſtruction. But a very little 


leſs of headlong impatience in the Scots, would 
have inſured them triumph, without loſs or blood- 
ſhed. They choſe a ſtrong poſition for their camp; 


and fot ſome very _ ſpace of time, watch- 


fully 


* Lefly lib. x. p. $62. : Lindfay, p. 301. : Goodwin, p. 218. 
Knox, p. 78-; Buchanan, lid, xv. p- 546. 547. Hume, p. 271. 
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fully awaited the movements of the Engliſh Scr. 
hoſt. The Engliſh ſent out a detachment — 
nrovoke their, opponents to combat, and to + P. 


draw them from that cautious plan of operations 
which they ſeemed to have adopted. A band of 


the Scottiſh. troops were detached to meet the Pinkey. 


Engliſh ſquadron ; and a ſkirmiſhing combat en- 


ſued, in which equal numbers periſhed on both 
ſides, and from which neither party came off vic. | 


torious. This conteſt ſerved to inflame the fury 
of. the'Scots, beyond the poſlibility of longer de- 
lay from engaging in a general battle. Angus, 


with ſome reluctance, yielding to the re- iterated 


orders of the Regent, and to the wiſhes of his 
troops; at laſt led down the Scottiſh vanguard from 
the ſcene of their encampment, to aſſail the Eng- 
liſh in their camp; from which the Scots now feared, 
only, leſt they ſhould retire by ſtealth, and make 
their eſcape. In the harbour at the mouth of the 
Eſk, lay the Engliſh fleet at anchor: And the 
Scots, in order to attack the ProteQtor's camp, 
were neceſſarily to paſs along the bridge over the 
river; and for ſome length of way, in a line in 
which the artillery of the Engliſh ſhips might be 
brought to bear upon them. - Lord Clinton, who 
commanded in the fleet, overlooked not the oc- 
caſion. By the diſcharge of the cannons from the 
Engliſh gallies, the troops in the middle and rear 
diviſions of the Scottiſh army were greatly an- 

Soy Dd2 © noyed 
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noyed on their march ; loſing not a few of their 


L-y—number, and among theſe, the maſter of Graham, 
_ D- and the brave Gordon of Lochinvar. Angus, in 
1580. the mean time, with his ſpearmen, having eſcaped 


this danger, advanced in cloſe order up the hill 
of Invereſk, towards the fields of Drummore and 
Walliford, where the Engliſh were preparing to 
meet them. Lord Grey, with the Engliſh caval- 
ry, armed with ſhort lances, advanced to meet 
their firſt ſhock, and, if poſſible, to break through 
their ranks, and ſcatter them in diſorders. But, the 
Scots withſtood, unmoved, the aſſault of Grey and 
his troops. Two hundred Engliſh ſoldiers fell. The 
reſt were with difficulty perſuaded to make a ſe- 
cond attempt upon the flank of the Scottiſn phalanx. 
Aware of their intentions, the Scots, without de- 


ſerting their ranks, made a declining movement, in 


order that they might ſtill preſent their front to 
the affailants. By the forces advancing to ſup- 
port. them, under the command of Arran and Ar- 
gyle, this'movement of the Scottiſh vanguard was 
haſtily miſtaken for the retroceſſion of flight. 
Fancying that their fellows in arms before them 
were fleeing; the middle column of the Scots 
thus turned and fled. At fight of this, Angus's 
troops, already almoſt victorious, maſters of not 
a few Engliſh. ſtandards, and having ſeen Lord 
Grey, with ſome of his moſt gallant officers, fall 
mortally wounded on the earth ; were neverthe- 
leſs 
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leſs alarmed, confounded, made for ſome mo- Sxcr. L 


HA. VL 


ments incapable of preſſing with the ſame earneſt 
neſs as before, upon the foe. Somerſet, that in- A. D. 


the beginning confuſion of their ſpearmen in 
front; came on with his main army: and his bow- 
men, by the diſcharge of their arrows, his fuſi- 
leers with their muſkets, his artillery from an ad- 


vantageous poſition on the fide of the hill, quickly 
made the diſorder of the forces under Angus com- 


plete, and drove them into general flight. The 
terror and diſperſion in which the Scots thus fled, 


made it impoſlible for their leaders to rally them 


for a retreat by which the enemy's purſuit might, 
at leaſt in part, have been checked. Now began 
the moſt dreadful carnage of the day. The Eng- 
liſh followed hard after the fugitives, and ſlaugh- 
tered them without reſiſtance ; ſometimes refuſing 
quarter to thoſe who begged it, ſometimes ſlaying 


in cold blood, thoſe to whom quarter had been 


granted. Not fewer than ten thouſand Scots were 
ſlain in this fatal battle of Pinkey, or of Invereſt. 
Many were made priſoners. The Engliſh army 
on the following day, advanced their camp to the 
immediate vicinity of Leith *. 


IN 


* Lefly, lib. x. P- » 462.—464. : Lindſay, p. 302.—305. : Buch- 
anan. p. 547. 548.: Knox, p. 78. 79.: Goodwin, p. 216. 217. 
Hume, p. 272. 273; Statiftical Account, vol. xvi. p. 6. 7+: 
Patten's Journal. 
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Wer IN the conſternation of this defeat, the Scots 


Wy fed wherever chance and terror directed their 


8 ſteps. The Earl of Angus eſcaped, on the night 


1880. after the battle, to Calder. Many took refuge in 
the caſtle of Dalkeith. The Queen-dowager, with 
D' Oyſel the French ambaſſador, having awaited 
in Edinburgh the iſſue of the engagement, were 
no ſooner apprized of the route of the Scots, than 
they fled in haſte to Stirling. Arran, with the 
Archbiſhop of St Andrew's, ſoon followed to the 


Flight and ſame place. | By the perſuaſion of the Queen-mo- 


— 2 ther, the French ambaſſador, and ſome nobles of 


dots. the French party, the young Queen, deemed 
even in Stirling- caſtle inſecure, was ſent with her 
mother, and with the Lords Livingſton and Er- 
ſkine, to a royal caſtle on an iſlet in Lochlo- 
mond, which was ſuppoſed inacceſſible to the 
Engliſh, Exertions were then made to levy new | 
forces. The Regent ſaw himſelf compelled to 
yield in almoſt all things to the wiſhes of the 
Queen-mother and the partizans of France, More 
irritated than ſubdued in their ſpirits by what 
they had thus ſuffered from Engliſh invaſion ; the 
Scots eagerly reſolved to throw themſelves into the 
arms of France, and to fend an embaſſy demand- 
ing aid from the French King, upon ſuch condi- 
tions on their part, as ſhould eaſily induce him to 
prefer the open defence of Scotland, to continued 
peace with the Engliſh, It was thus, that a vic- 
| tory 
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tory won by the forces of England; which, improved Srer. 


by ſkilful policy, might have made Scotland and it 


young Queen their own ; inſtead of having this A. P. 


eſfect; contributed more powerfully than any 22 


other cauſe, to fruſtrate all the purpoſes with 
which the Engliſh had renewed the war *, 


Ix the mean time, the Engliſh, and Somerſet 
their leader; neglecting to ſeize the critical mo- 
ment after the route of the Scots, when the re- 


newal of thoſe offers which they had made before 


the battle, might have made the vanquiſhed wholly 
theirs; were likewiſe reſtrained, by other cir- 
cumſtances, from proſecuting their victory, by a 
purſuit into the interior parts of the Scottiſh king 
dom. They wanted proviſions, military ſtores, 
and troops: the cares of his private intereſts, and 
of the internal government, urgently demanded 


Somerſet's preſence at home. Leith, therefore, retreat of 
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I. 


they found it neceſſary to evacuate: Upon Edin- —4 *. 


burgh they had ventured to make no attempt. 
But, while their land- army, little annoyed by the 
ſkirmiſhing purſuit of the Scots, returned home 
by. the way of Berwick; their fleet was left to 
hover on the coaſt, block up the harbours, and 
intercept any veſlels failing to or from France. As 
the army retired, they took, fortified, and ſtrongly 

| garriſoned 


* Leſly, lib, x. 464. 465.: Buchanan, lib, xy, 548, : Lindſay, 


305. Knox, 79. &c, 
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garnſoned Haddington. Faſtcaſtle, and the caſtle 


— Hume, were likewiſe taken and garriſoned. 


A. D. 
1542 to 
2580, 


+ 


At'the towns of Lawder and Roxburgh they built 
forts. All Berwickſhire and Eaſt-Lothian thus 
remained at their mercy. On the iſlands of Inch- 


Keith and Inch-Colm, in the Frith of Forth, for- 


tifications were alſo formed, and Engliſh garriſons 
placed. Works of great ſtrength were in the 


fame manner formed at Brughtay; ſo as to ſubject 
the paſſage into that frith entirely to the controul 


of the Engliſh. Theſe were all the advantages gain- 
ed by Somerſet's expedition. Had he been to deal 
with the Scots alone, without foreign reſources, 


and without allies ; it is not impoſſible that even 


theſe advantages againſt them might have, in the 
end, reduced the Scots to accept ſuch terms of 
peace as he ſhould have choſen to dictate “. 


Bur, the hopes of making the young Scottiſh 


Queen their captive, or winning her for a bride 


to their young Monarch, were ſoon to be for ever 
loſt to the Engliſh. Amid the fears of the nation, 
the diſgrace reflected by ill ſucceſs on the Regent's 


counſels, and the increaſing influence of theQueen- 


mother ; the tuition and the marriage of the young 


Scottiſh Queen had been already offered to France, 


They were eagerly accepted. A fleet was ſpeedily 


equipped by the command of Henry the Second, 


who 


* Goodwin, 217.; Lindſay, 305. : Knox, 75. 
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who had ſome time before ſucceeded: his father, ö oo TY 


Francis the Firſt, on the French throne : and N 


deſtined to convey to Scotland an army of auxi- 


liary French forces, ſufficiently powerful to re- 
pulſe the invaſions of the Engliſh ; and again to 


convey. from Scotland to France, the Scottiſh 
P:inceſs, under protection ſo ſtrong, that it 


might not be poflible for the Engliſh to make_ 
her their captive. In the ſpring of the year one 


thouſand five hundred and forty-eight, landed at 


Leith, an auxiliary French force, of five thouſand 


infantry, and a thouſand horſemen, under the 
command of M. D*Efle. Every effort of policy 
was employed to impoſe ſilence on whatever 
ſeruples might ſtill hold any of the Scottiſh nobles 
reluctant to confide ſo precious a hoſtage as their 
young Queen, to the cuſtody of their foreign al- 
lies, in a diſtant Court. Perſuaſion, artful pre- 
tence, the laviſh diſtribution of money, the dili- 


1542 to 


1580. 


1548. 


gent uſe of all the weights and ſprings of influence, Bare 2 
the general indignation againſt England, the to France, 


want of talents in Arran the Regent, the advan- 


tage which his brother of St Andrew's found in 
purſuing meaſures ſuch as could alone promiſe to 
_ enſure the ſafety of the eſtabliſhed religion; uni- 
ted every voice in favour of the French alliance. 
The preſence of the French fleet and army ſerved 
farther to overawe any murmurs which the party 
of the reformers might ſtill have been diſpoſed to 


Vol. IV. e . excite: 
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excite. At laſt, young Mary failed from the frith 


3 Clyde, under the protection of the Lords Er. 


Bok wh 
1580, 


Kine and Livingſton, and with a company of 
noble matrons and damſels, who were pleaſed 
to compoſe the Court of their Queen, and to 
ſhare with her the dangers of the voyage. The 
voyage was ſafe and proſperous. The French 
fleet conveyed their illuſtrious paſſengers in ſafety 
to the harbour of Breſt, whence Mary and her 
attendants were immediately conducted to the 
French Court at St Germains. A ſuitable houſe- 
hold-eſtabliſhment . was without delay aſſigned 
for Mary. Her education was to employ the 
cares of her guardians and attendants, till ſhe 
ſhould attain a fit age for the conſummation of 
the marriage, in which ſhe was now deſtined to be 
united with the Dauphin of France, the ſon of 
ry. the Second *. 


Continued In the mean time, however, < war between 


hoſtilities 
between 
the Scots, 
the French, 
and the 


Engliſh, 


the Scots and the Engliſh was ſtill proſecuted by 
various mutual hoſtilities. From the different for- 
treſſes which the Engliſh flill retained on the 
Scottiſh coaſts, their garriſons made continual 


- excurſions, and laid waſte the territories circum- 


jacent. Arran laid fiege to the Engliſh fortreſs of 

Brughtay ; but was ſoon obliged to relinquiſh his 

enterpriſe in diſgrace. On the ſide of the weſtern 
marches, 


* Buchanan, lib, xv. p. 551; Leſly, lib, x. p. 470. Lindſay, 
p. 306. ; 
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marches, the Earl of Lennox, with an Engliſh 
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force, made a ſudden inroad into Dumfries hire 


and Galloway ; and in ſpite of whatever Max- 
well, Johnſton, and Murray of Cockpool, could 
do to oppoſe him, carried devaſtation, carnage, 
and terror, far and wide through thoſe diſtriQs. 
No ſooner had the French forces landed, than 
they prepared to evince to their Scottiſh allies, 
what important advantages were to be derived 
from their aid. From Leith and Edinburgh, they 
ſpeedily marelied to beſiege the Engliſh in Hadding- 
ton. Haddington, the principal ſtrong place 
which the Engliſh poſſeſſed in Scotland, was long 


gallantly defended againſt all the efforts of the be- 


ſieging French and Scots. Aſſault, ſtratagem, 
blockade, were repeatedly tried by the beſiegers, 


but tried in vain. With the Engliſh garriſon, 


there were in the town, ſome Itahan engineers at 
this time in the Engliſh ſervice, whoſe ſkill con- 
tributed not leſs uſefully to the defence of the 
town, than did that of the French engineers to 
the proſecution of the ſiege. Reinforcements, 


with ſupplies of proviſions and military ſtores, 
were repeatedly ſent from England, and, in ſpite 


of the vigilance and force of the beſiegers, ſuc- 
ceſsfully introduced into the town. The French, 
unwilling to diſappoint thoſe hopes which their 


A. D. 
1542 to 
1580. 


Proſecu- 
tion of the 
war with 


England. 


allies had conceived of the advantages to be deri- 


ved from their aid; the Scots reſolute to expel 


E e 2 the 
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| 1 the hated Engliſh beyond their ancient bounda» 
- tries; obſtinately prolonged the ſiege, in ſpite of 
A. D. every diſcouragement ; {till returned to it in new 
1542 to 
1580, force and with augmented rage; and expected, 
dy one means or another, to accompliſh at length 
their purpoſe. They might have perhaps long 
perſiſted in their efforts, without ſucceſs, if a peſti- 
lential diſtemper had not ſwept away the garri- 
ſon in ſuch numbers, as finally diſcouraged the 
Engliſh from replacing it or ſtruggling longer to 
keep poſſeſfion of the town; They ſet its build. 
ings on fire, and abandoned it amid the conflagra- 
ration to the Scots, During the lengthened ſiege 
of the town, | the warfare did not languiſh in 
other parts. A naval force ſent by Somerſet, to 
reinforce the garriſons which blocked up the friths 
of the Forth and the Tay; were defeated, with con- 
. fiderable loſs, iu a deſcent they made upon the 
coaſts of Fife. The caſtles of Hume and Faſt- 
caſtle, were, by ſtratagem, wreſted from the hands 
of the Engliſh. Oa the northern coaſt, in the vici- 
nity of Montroſe, the attempts of the Engliſh 
from their fleet, were fruſtrated and repulſed in 
the ſame manner as in Fife. But, the garriſon of 
_ Brughtay were, nevertheleſs, reinforced; and were 
thus enabled to make themſelves maſters of the 
| contiguous town of Dundee; which they conſu- 
* maeed with fire, when they found that they could 
| not ſafely, nor conveniently retain it in their poſ- 
| ſeſſion, 
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D' Eſſe, out of the hands of the Engliſh : and the yaw 


Scots, with their allies, began to retaliate, by in- 


curſions into England, all the evils they had ſuf-- 


fered from Engliſh invaſion. At laſt, even Inch- 
Keith, and Brughtay-caſtle, were retaken from 


A.D. 
1542 to 
1580, 


the Engliſh. But, while the fortreſs. at Lauder, 


the laſt ſtrong-hold which theſe invaders retained 
in Scotland, was vigorouſly beſieged; news was 


received of the concluſion of a peace between 
England and France, in which the Scots, as allies 


of France, were alſo included. The Engliſh by 


this treaty conſented to retire from the territories 
of the Scots. Lauder-caſtle was, in conſequence, 
amicably delivered up to the Scots, at a time in- 
deed, when, but for the peace, the garriſon 
muſt, perforce, have ſurrendered it upon harder 
conditions. The peace was proclaimed at Edin- 
burgh, in the month of April, in the year one 
thouſand five hundred and fifty v. 


Bur, although thus far ſucceſsful by the aid of 
their French allies, the Scots did not always pa- 
' tiently endure the preſence of theſe ſtrangers in 


1550s 


their country. The languages, the national 


manners, the dreſſes, the humours of the French 
and the Scots, being different, had an unavoid- 
| | able 


Buchanan, p. 5$50—555.: Lindſay, 305—509,: Lefly, 


p. 470.—483.: Goodwin, &c. 
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_ Seer, I. able tendency to prevent the mutual intercourſe 


Cup. VI. ; ' 
WH ok their alliance, when they were thus cloſely af. 


A.D- ſociated together, from being carried on with per- 
1580. petual, uninterrupted harmony. Not leſs robuſt 
or brave than the French, the Scots were, how- 

ever, leſs ſkilful in the art of war; becauſe the 
Diſſenſions modern tactics connected with the uſe of fire- 


between 
the French arms, had been, at this time, much more cultiva- 


ng > "ond upon the continent than in Britain. From 
this conſideration aroſe a pride in the minds of the 
French warriors, a jealouſy in the hearts of the 
Scots, which produced continual variance be- 
tween them, when ſerving in the ſame army, 

and living in the ſame country. Beſides, how- 
ever the party of the reformers might be, at 
this period, humbled, however odious the Engliſh 
might be, to a great part of the Scottiſh nation; 
yet the reformers, and the ſecret partizans of 
England, retained ſtill ſufficient influence to fo- 
ment the unavoidable diſcontents and diſagree- 
ments betweeen the Scots and their allies. A 
fray ariſing, on a particular occaſion, in the 
ſtreets of Edinburgh, between a few riotous 
Frenchmen and ſome citizens of the town, in- 
creaſed, till Hamilton of Stenhouſe, provoſt of the 
city, and captain likewiſe of the caſtle, interpoſed 
his authority, and threatened to ſend the French- 
men to priſon. Ere he could carry his threats 
into execution, their comrades haſtened in great 
numbers 
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numbers to protect them. The citizens of the 2 


town took arms in ſupport of their provoſt.. 


A. D. 
154% to 
1580. 


A bloody rencounter enſued, in which the pro- 
voſt, with his ſon, and ſeveral other reſpect- 
able citizens, were ſlain. This incident provoked 
the minds of the Scots in general, to a high de- 
gree of indignation, againſt the French. All 


the prudence of the French commanders, and of 
thoſe leaders in the Scottiſh councils who were de- 


voted to France, became henceforth neceſſary to 
prevent the Scots from becoming even more ho- 
ſtile to their allies than to their Engliſh enemies“. 
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VI. 


Nog was the government of the kingdom, in weak go- 


general, conducted, during this period of war of Arran. 


and turbulence, with that wiſdom and impartial 


juſtice, which might have confirmed and ſanctified 
the Regent's authority. Acts of violence were 
committed among the nobles, which Arran 


either wanted power to reſtrain and puniſh, or 


was won by bribes and by diſhoneſt motives of 
intereſt, to overlook. The Queen - dowager and 
the French party, were willing to make Arran 
the tool of their pupoſes; yet laboured diligently 


to weaken his influence, and to blaſt his reputa- 


tion, that he might never again ſet himſelf at the 
head of a party in oppoſition to them. His bro- 
| | ther, 


* Lindſay, p. 308, ; Buchanan, lib, xv. p. 553. : Leſly, lib. x. 
P. 474. 
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3 7. ther, che Archbiſhop of St Andrew 6, content to 
Err the intereſts of the eſtabliſhed Church, - ſaw 


it neceſſary to reſign to the Queen-mother and her 
partizans, the chief influence in the affairs of the 
ſtate. The party of the reformers, whom Arran 
had formerly betrayed and abandoned, ſtill hated 
and deſpiſed him. His reputation and authority 


ſank every day lower. Things were haſtening 


into that condition in regard .to him, in which it 


would be impoſſible for him to avoid a degrada- 


tion, which the Queen-mother, and the agents of 


France, were already preparing for him “. 


Bur, the war was now at an end. It was the 
alliance of, France which appeared to have. ſaved 
the Scots from the humiliation of ſeeing their re- 


ligion overturned, and their country made a ſub- 


ject province of England. Gratitude for theſe 


important ſervices naturally maintained a majo- 


rity of the patriotic Scots, {till faithful to the inte- 
reſts of the French. Weak and unpopular, Arran 
was not likely, either to throw himſelf again. into 


the arms of the friends of the reformation, or to 


form around him an independent party, who 
ſhould ſupport his authority and his pretenſions, 
equally againſt the ambitious views of the Engliſh, 
and the enſnaring, ſubjugating amity of France. 


Beſides, Mary of Lorraine, the Queen-mother, 
| 8 wy AE. had, 


* Le lei, lib. x. p. 486. 487.: Buchanan, lib. xvi; p. 532» 
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had, for ſome time, acted with a conciliatory S 8er. 
gentleneſs toward the friends of the . 
which had made them conceive hopes of her conver- - D. 
ſion, and which rendered her as little diſagreeable 1580. 
to them, as any perſon could well be, that was The 


not actually one of themſelves. In this ſtate of the q 
kingdom, and of the parties aſpiring to direct its 


government, Mary, in the autumn immediately Court. 


ſubſequent to the concluſion of the peace, went 
on a voyage to France, in order to viſit her 
daughter, and to concert with the French Court, 
ſome new meaſures for the future government of 
Scotland. She ſailed in the fleet which conveyed 
away the laſt of the auxiliary troops, whoſe preſence 
had enabled the Scots to ſupport the war againſt 
England: The Earls of Huntley, Caſſillis, Mar- 
ſhall, Sutherland, and not a few others from 
among the moſt eminent of the Scottiſh nobility, 
gladly accompanied her. She was received with 
the moſt pleaſing kindneſs and reſpect, at the 
French Court, by her daughter, now riſing faſt 
above the years of childhood, by her brothers, the 
moſt illuſtrious among the Princes at the French 
Court, by the Monarch himſelf, Henry the Se- 
cond of France, who was pleaſed with the pro- 
ſpect of a new kingdom to be added to his domi- 
nions, by the marriage of his ſon with the lovely 
heireſs of the Scottiſh Crown. Her Scottiſh at- 
tendants found a welcome equally kind and gra- 
Vol. IV. Ff cious. 
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Stet, I. cious. To them, all in the Court of Henry, put 


Char. 


en for a time, an appearance, as if they had been 


AD. admitted into the feat of unmixed love and joy, 
1542 to 


1580. into the preſence of ſome beneficent divinities * 


Skeafpires Ix this temper mutually of the French Court, 
. 5 "and of its noble Scottiſh gueſts, towards one ano- 
ther; it was concerted to raiſe Mary of Lorraine 
to the regency of Scotland. Arran, the next heir 
to the Scottiſh Crown, enjoyed advantages in his 
preſent ſtation, which might render him hereafter 
a too powerful opponent to the views of France. 
The regeney of her daughter's dominions ſeemed 
to be the moſt naturally proper ſituation for the 
Queen. dowager of Scotland: Allied as the was to 
the family of Guiſe, and about to be allied to the 
royal family of France, Mary might be expected 
to adminiſter the Scottiſh government in a more 
perfect ſubſerviency to the French intereſts, than 
any other vicegerent would: Her elevation to this 
dignity would gradually prepare the Scots to ſub- 
mit to the government of Freneh rulers and coun- 
ſellors alone: Arran, unfit for the adminiſtration 
of ſovereign power, deſpiſed by the Scottiſh na- 
tion in general, abhorred by the friends to reli- 
gious reformation, not truſted by the votaries of 
the eſtabliſhed Church; would be unable to main- 


ta in 


* Leſly, lib. x. p. 484. 485.: Lindſay, 30g. : Den, lib. 
Xvi. p. 556. 257. 
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tain himſelf Rege nt, in oppoſition to the wiſhes of 2 
the young Queen and the Court of France: ES uh 


Arran might probably be won to conſent to his own 


n AD. 


degradation: acceptable as Mary of Lorraine had 1884. 


already made herſelf to the Scots in general, might 
ſhe not, if duly aided by the money and influence 
of France, eaſily gain their unanimous conſent to 
ſubmit to her government“? 


 Uyox ſuch conſiderations, and with theſe views, Negocia- 
thoſe nobles, by whom Mary had been. attended i into Arran. 


France, were firſt perſuaded to agree to her wiſhes. 
At the French Court were, fortunately, at the ſame 
time, ſeveral friends to the Scottiſh Regent, and a- 
gents for him, to whom the ambitious hopes of the 
mother of their Queen, a and the wiſhes of the French 
Sovereign and his miniſters, were ſoon, with per- 
ſuaſive infinuation communicated. Panter, Biſhop 
of Roſs, who had for ſome time reſided as am- 
baſſador from the Scottiſh Regent at the French 
Court; Carnegie of Kinnaird, who had been 
mere recently ſent hither an extraordinary ambaſ- 
ſador for a particular purpoſe; with Hamilton, 
Abbot of Kilwinning, who was at this time like- 
wiſe in Paris; were thoſe perſons through whom 
Mary endeavoured to prevail with Arran to reſign 
to her the regency of Scotland. Having been 

F f 2 | gained 


Buchanan, lib, xvi. ſub initio; Melyille's Memoirs, p. 28. 
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8207. I. gained to farour Mary's wifhes, they were dif- 


Cnae, VI. 


wW— patched with magnificent propoſals from the French 


A.D. King to Arran : The Dukedom of Chatelherault 


1542 to 
1580, 


to himſelf and his family, as a hereditary fief; to 
his eldeſt ſon, the command of all the Scottiſh 
forces in the French fervice; a large penſion to 
be paid from the Crown of France ; a formal re- 
cognition, by the Scottiſh parliament, of the rights 


of his family to the regal ſucceſſion, next after 


the daughter of James the Fifth and her heirs; a 


| ſolemn parliamentary approbation and ratification 


of all the acts of his adminiſtration in the regen- 
cy; theſe were the principal conditions offered 
from the French Court in behalf of Mary of Lor- 
raine, to induce the Earl of Arran to reſign into 
her hands, the reins of the vicegerent government 
of Scotland. Even theſe offers, however, appear- 
ed to Arran but a poor compenſation for the loſs 
of that power of which he was required to di- 
veſt himſelf. He heſitated, and delayed, and 
ſought counſel from his friends, for the purpoſe 
rather of delay than of inſtruction. But, his 
brother lay ſick of a diſeaſe which threatened to 


prove mortal: He was himſelf neither loved nor 


honoured by the nation: Since ſo many of the 
moſt eminent among the other nobles were al- 
ready gained to approve of the exaltation of the 
Queen-dowager; it ſeemed vain for him to 


| ſtruggle againſt the power of France and the 


wiſheg 
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wiſhes of his country; If fruſtrated in their at- Soars Be 
tempt to win, it was probable that the friends of, 
France would henceforth ſtrive only to ruin—him. . Þ- 
Rather compelled by fear, than won by the al- 18580. 
lurements held out to his avarice and ambition, 
Arran at laſt ſignified to the Biſhop of Roſs, his 
readineſs to relinquiſh the regency upon the condi- 
tions offered. The news was ſpeedily made known 
at the French Court. The nobles who had at- 
tended Mary thither, were gratified with new ho- 
nours and emoluments, ſuch as ſatisfied all their 
wiſhes. The deſtined Queen-regent ſoon after 
took leave of the French Court, and returned 
with a princely train through England into Scot- 


land, to take poſſeſſion of her new dignity and 
power *, | 


Hex return was much more grateful to the na- Mary re. 
tion in general, than to the Regent. To the diſ- Nothad, 
ciples of the reformed religion ſhe had been al- 
ready humane : to the Catholic religion ſhe was 
faithful: wealth, honours, influence in the ſtate; 

| were to be hoped by the Scottiſh nobles, through 
no other channels, than from her recommenda- 
tion to her daughter and to the French King: 
The proſpect of her approaching exaltation to the 
regency, now publicly known, was joyfully re- 
ceived by all. Even the Engliſh, ſtill at peace 
2 : with 
; ? Leſly, lib. x. p. 435. 487. 438. : Buchanan, lib. xvi. p. 558. 
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. Vi. with France, and being conciliated by the kindneſs 
and courteſy of her manners, when ſhe lately paſſed 
2 D- through England; would excite no commotions 
1580. or intrigues in, oppoſition to her advancement, 
Arran di- But Arran had agreed with extreme reluQance to 
or oy 8 reſign his vicegerent authority, even for all thoſe 
re gene. emoluments, and that impunity which were, in 
compenſation, ſtipulated to him. The regency gra- 
tifedat once his avarice and his ambition, in a thou- 
ſand ways, from which, by its reſignation, hewould 
be for ever ſhut out. He was, after Mary Stuart, 
the next heir to the Scottiſh throne. There were 
many probabilities, that the life of a young and 
delicate female, ſuch as ſhe at this time was, 
might be cut off, before ſhe ſhould have offspring 
to inherit her rights and poſſeſſions. How infi- 

nitely eaſier, and more ſafely, might Arran, upon 

the event of Mary's death, in ſuch circumſtan- 
ces, aſcend from the vicarial to the ſupreme do- 
minion over Scotland,—than if the adminiſtration 
of the government ſhould have already paſſed into 
other hands, and he ſhould have been previouſly 
- reduced to the weak and humble condition of a 
private man? His brother, the Archbiſhop of 
St Andrew's, now recovered from a ſevere illneſs, 
under which he had lately laboured, was paſſion- 
ately adverſe to a meaſure ſo unſafe and ſo dero- 
gatory from Arran's honour, as the reſignation 
of the regency, which he was now required to 
make. 
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make. The faction of England and of the reform - Srcr. I. 


C 
ers began, perhaps, to inſtil new doubts and fear ene 


into Arran's ear. Conſcious guilt, and natural 2 
imbecillity, made him alſo ſuſpicious of the good 1582. 
faith of the Queen- dowager, her friends, and the 
French Court. Could he, by any means, have 
'Tetained his power in ſecurity, he would not 
have ſcrupled now to diſappoint the hopes which 
he had excited, and to recede from all his engage- 
ments. But, the period had already arrived, at 
which the young Queen would, by the laws of 
her country, acquire the right of chuſing new 
guardians and miniſters for herſelf; and when 
Arran's authority as Regent, muſt, of conſe- 
' quence, neceſſarily ceaſe. The agents of Mary, 
while they promiſed impunity, and all the ſtipu- 
lated honours and emoluments to his ready fulfil. 
ment of his engagement; threatened to his refrac- 
tory receſſion from it, ſuch a judicial inveſtigation of 
the demerits of his adminiſtration, as ſhould not fail 
to cover him with diſgrace, and to overwhelm him 
in ruin. The voice of the nation was likewiſe ad- 
verſe to all the ambitious wiſhes of a Regent, 
whoſe adminiſtration had been, to all parties, 
odious and contemptible. He reſigned an autho- 
rity which he found it impoflible to retain. Mary 
of Lorraine aſſumed the regency, with the appro- 
bation of a majority of all parties in the kingdom. 
The French court began now to regard Scotland 
as wholly theirs. A new order of great events 


Was 
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was about to open upon this narrow theatre of 


rare and n. * 


AD. 
2542 to 
1580. 


I is 0 intereſting to remark, in the 
hiſtory of the fortunes of human nature; that 


men never ſooner obtain the full completion of 
their wiſhes, than the tide of their proſperity be- 


gins to recede; thoſe very events from which 
they expected permanent and unmixed grandeur 
and felicity, proving the ſource to them of miſery 
and diſgrace; And that this happens, not by an y 
myſterious arrangement of the relations of things, 


but by a natural neceſſity, the links and ties of 


which we can often eaſily and clearly trace. While 


Mary of Lorraine poſſeſſed no official part in the 


adminiſtration of the Scottiſh government ; the 
had gradually won every heart from Arran ; and 
had gained an authority of love, eſteem, and in- 


| fluence, far more powerful than that which he de- 
rived from the rights and prerogatives of the re- 


gency. But ſcarcely had ſhe accepted Arran's 


Firdt mes. reſignation in her favour, and begun to exerciſe 
ſuresofthe the offices of Queen-regent, when the attachment 


New re 
gency, 


of her friends began to wax colder, and the num- 
bers and the zeal of the- partizans of France 
to diminiſh. Should . ſhe leave the. principal 
miniſterial offices of the government in the 
hands of the Scottiſh nobility ; the authority of 


— her 


* 2 p. 310. Buchanan, lib, xvi. p. 589.: Leſlæi, lib. x. 
P. 482, | Fi 
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her regency would be ſtill but nominal; nor would 1 
the power of France be eſtabliſhed among the 
Scots, with that ſtability and effective force, N 
which had been expected from her advancement. 1580. 
It is probable, that the whole ſyſtem of govern- 
ment ſhe was to purſue, and that diſtribution of 
its offices which ſhe was to make, had been ſome 
time before concerted with the French Court, and 
with thoſe of the Scottiſh nobles, whom honours, 
preſents, penſions, and careſſes, had won to de- 
vote themſelves to its intereſts, Immediately 
after her acceſſion to the regency, therefore, ſhe 
nominated Villemore, Rubay, and Bonot, three 
Frenchmen of her Court, to be reſpectively, 
maſter of accompts, keeper of the ſeals, and 
ſheriff or governor of the Orkney Iſles: Appoint- | 
ing, at the ſame time, to other important offices, 
ſome of the moſt diſtinguiſhed among the nobles 
and clergy who were native Scotſmen. This mea- 
ſure, however neceſſary, inſtantly excited violent 
murmurs among thoſe whoſe hopes had been dif- 
appointed, and thoſe who were intereſted to ſeize 
every opportunity of depreciating the new go- 
vernment. Such murmurs, and the diſcontents 
which they expreſſed, could not indeed ſhake an 
authority ſo well ſupported, as that of the Queen. 
regent at this time was. But, they ſerved, like the 
firſt breaking out of waters over a mound, as the 
beginning to fatal diſſenſions, convulſions, and 

Vol. VL. 6g revolutionary 
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Progreſs 
of the re- 
formation. 
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revolutionary tumults, which were ſpeedily to en» 


ſue *, 


IT was from the .party of thoſe who favoured 
a reformation in religion, that the firſt ſucceſsful 
oppoſition to the Queen-regent's meaſures, was 
to ariſe. During the progreſs of that train of ar- 
tifices and negociations, by which the views of 
France, in regard to Scotland, had been carried 
thus far into proſperous effect; a forbearance had 
been obſerved towards the miſhonaries and the 
diſciples of the reformation, by which its propa- 
gation had been. greatly favoured, by which it 
had been ſuffered to fix itfelf in new ſtability, and 
to grow up to more vigorous ſtrength, The ſtate 
of religion in England, during the reign of Ed- 
ward the Sixth, who was unfortunately ſnatched 


away by death, in early youth, from the love and 


admiration of his ſubje&s, contributed not a little 
to aid the progreſs of the reformation among the 


Scots. Edward's tutors and miniſters, amid their 


own projects of private ambition, boldly com- 
pleted that reform of the eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſſi- 


ment of England, which Henry the Eighth had but 


paſſed out of England into Scotland. It was in 


capriciouſly and imperfectly begun. The boo's, 
the preachers of the reformed religion, eafily 


% 


* Leſly, lib. x. p. 482. : Buchanan, p. $62.3; Lindſay, p. 310, &c. 
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part, therefore, to prevent the party of the refor- Srer. I 


mation, in Scotland, from throwing hemtalves omg 
again into the arms of England, that Mary of by. 
Lorraine had for ſome time diſcouraged the per- 1580. 
ſecution of hereſy among the Scots. Even in 
Frante, the neceſſary oppoſition to the houſe. of 
Auſtria, had for a while engaged the French go- 
vernment to feign ignorance of that rapidity with 
which the opinions of the reformers were diſſemi- 
nated,, and even to ſhew, at times, an equivocal 
diſpoſition to favour the reformation. All theſe 

_ circumſtances and events had promoted its ſucceſs 
among the Scots; and the reformers were conſe- 
quently now a much more powerful party, than 
when their extermination was threatened by Car- 


dinal Beaton. 


Ty the mean time, Mary Stuart, the young Marriage 
Scottiſh Queen, grew up to that age at which ſhe 5, L 


was nubile. No maiden in the French Court ri- Ne e 


valled her in beauty. She had acquired all thoſe phin of 
accompliſhments, which the ordinary plan for fe- — 
male education in that age, could beſtow. The 
vivacity, and the quick apprehenſion of her 
opening mind, were ſuch as to heighten all the 
charms of her beauty, and to give full effect 
to all the pains employed in her education. 
Young Francis, the Dauphin, eldeſt ſon to Henry 


G g 2 | the 
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vr the Second of France, was already impatient: to re- 


STD his deſtined bride. Her uncles of the houſe 


—— — 


of Guiſe, were not leſs deſirous to ſee a marriage 
- accompliſhed, from which they expected to derire 
new influence in their Sovereign's councils. Mont- 
morency, the rival of the Guiſes in Henry's fa- 
vour, ſuggeſted objections to the match, and 
would gladly have conſigned the niece of his ad- 
verſaries to the arms of a meaner ſpouſe. But, 
the charms of Mary Stuart, the influence of her 
uncles, the vaſt hopes and deſigns which Henry 
was by them taught to connect with the idea of 
the union of the Scottiſh crown to that of France; 
prevailed over the oppoſition of Montmorency: 
and it was finally determined in the French Mo- 
narch's Council, to make the Dauphin the huſ- 
band of the young Queen of the Scots. The 
Scottiſh Parliament conſenting, in the name of 
the nation, and at the earneſt perſuaſion of the 
Queen - mother and the partizans of France, to 
this marriage of their Queen; ſent commiſſioners 
to the French Court formally to notify their aſ- 
ſent, to procure the agreement of Mary and her 
bridegroom to certain conditions which were 
deemed neceſſary to guard the national liberties, 
and to witneſs the celebration of the nuptials. 
Aware of the danger of diſagreeing or contending 
with the high · minded nobility of Scotland, at 
this critical moment, the French King and his 
Counc 
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Council readily aſſented, in the name of the + os Tk 8 
Dauphin and his bride, to whatever conditbh fan 
were inſiſted upon by the Scottiſh commiſſioners; 125 bh 
even to conditions, which, if faithfully obſerved, 1880. 
would render the acquiſition of the inheritance of 
Mary, very little gainful to the French Monarch. 
Secret deeds were, however, procured at the 

ſame time from the young Scottiſh Queen, which, 
if they could be at any future period enforced, 
in oppoſition to ſolemn and public treaties and 
conceſſions, would reduce Scotland to be one of 
the moſt completely ſubject fiefs of the French 

| Crown. The marriage was then celebrated. 

| Within a ſhort time after its celebration, an em- 
baſſy was ſent to demand of the Scottiſh Parlia- 
ment, to recognize the Dauphin as poſſeſſing, in 
conſequence of his marriage, all that legal autho- 
rity over the kingdom of his ſpouſe, which, by 
the practice and maxims of the feudal law, the 
huſband uſually poſſeſſed throughout Europe, 
over the eſtates of his wife. Their demands were 
with fome heſitation granted. Francis and Mary 
were now King and Queen of Scotland. Scot- 
land was thus a dependency of the French Crown. 
It was now to be governed, if poſſible, by the 
will of the French Monarch and his Council: 
and all the deſigns which the Guifes had built 
upon the ' accompliſhment of this marriage for 
ei, e e their 
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e 2 their niece, were to be. n carried into 


_— “. 
A. D. | | 1 
Gor 8 | h 2565 item 
1580, Wins the train of meaſures connected with 


; Admini- this marriage, thus proceeded ; Mary of Lorraine 
| Aration exerted all her care and talents in the adminiſtra- 
ny tion of the Scottiſh government, at home.. Hunt- 
ley, lately the favourite agent of thoſe meaſures 
of policy, by which ſhe had diſcredited Arran's 
adminiſtration; ſhewing himſelf refractory to 
ſome of her commands, and being, by his power 
in the north-eaſt, qualified to thwart and weaken 
her authority; was, on the pretenceof his miſcon · 


duct in a Juſticiary-commithon againſt ſome of the 


clans, in his neighbourhood, brought to trial, 
condemned, diveſted of all his offices, and com- 
manded to go for a limited time in exile, to France, 
but afterwards pardoned. Finding ber French mi- 
niſters, and the principal meaſures which they pro- 
poſed, to be inſufferably odious to the nation 
the Queen-regent prudently procured them to re- 
ſign their offices, yet ſtill retained them about her 
perſon, and ſecretly liſtened to their counſels. 
With wonderful vigilance, dexterity, and pru- 
dence, ſhe ſtill applied herſelf to divide thoſe 
parties which began to combine againſt her go- 
vernment, to conciliate popularity by manners 
artfully e and inſinuating, to brand with 


diſcrediting 


* Lindfay, p. 310.: Buchanan, lib, xvi. p. 567. Leſly, 
p. 492.—494. 8 
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diſcrediting ignominy the vices, and to gain by ar- 2 


p. VI. 


tifices upon the weakneſſes of thoſe who were thew yay 


moſt earneſtly diſpoſed to make oppoſition to her 
views. Few perſons but a woman of Mary's ac- 
compliſhments and addreſs, would have been able 
to carry into effect, that train of difficult meaſures, 


which ſhe had it in charge to execute for the French 


Court, and for the intereſts of her own family, 
among the fierce, turbulent, and diſcordant Scots. 
To the votaries of the reformation, while theſe 
became every day more numerous, and more 
openly ardent in the cauſe they had eſpouſed, ſhe 
continued to afford her protection; and even per- 
mitted them to conceive hopes that ſhe herſelf 
might perhaps at length become their convert. 


Arran, and his brother Archbiſhop Hamilton, 


now attempted indeed to fet themſelves in oppo- 
ſition to her government, and watched with a 
ſuſpicious vigilance, to prevent the rights of the 
family of Arran from being injured by the cir- 


cumſtances attending the marriage of their young 


Queen with the heir of the Crown of France. 
But, the Queen-regent's popularity was not to be 
materially impaired, nor her authority thaken by 
the feeble and mean character of Arran himſelf, 
nor even by the more powerful talents 4nd in- 
fluence of his brother the Archbiſhop. If ſhe were 
now lefs popular than before ſhe had obtained the 
regency, this PTR to have happened, chiefly 

_ becauſe 


A. D. 
1542 to 
1580. 
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Gi becauſe the part ſhe had to act was peculiarly dif- 
= =>— ficult,—becauſe they who have obtained power 
5, t and grandeur, never retain all the popular favour 
1580. with which they were regarded when they were 
only candidates for theſe, -becauſe the progreſs 

of events was awakening a ſpirit among the people 

with which ſhe could not continue to comply, 

and which was to be far too powerful for any po- 

licy, however ſkilful, to extinguiſh or reſtrain 


ir. 


Ne poli- Such was the addreſs with which Mary con- 


cy of the n 8 
French in ducted herſelf in the management of parties, and 


— in carrying into effect the great plans of policy 
which had been concerted with her foreign friends, 
for the government of Scotland. —In the admini- 
ſtration of juſtice, in maintaining with due pro- 
priety the ſplendour and dignity of her Court, 
and in her intercourſe, whether hoſtile or friendly 

with the Engliſh, ſhe appears to have acted for 
the moſt part with equal prudence. But, the 
French Court believed themſelves to be now ſo 
much maſters of Scotland, that the artifices of 
moderation, forbearance, compliance, were little 
neceſſary; And Mary was to be their agent in 
executing thoſe bolder and more vigorous. mea- 
ſures which they had reſolved to adopt. The ends 
of all theſe meaſures were, to thruſt out the houſe 


of 


* Buchanan, lib. xvi: Leſleei, lib, x. p. 483. &c. 
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of Hamilton from all their rights to the contin» Sor. I. 


gent inheritanee of the Crown, to deſtroy — 
very elements of reformation in religion, to re- N. P. 


duce the turbulent nobility of Scotland to a di I 


of ſervile ſubjection to the deſpotiſm of France, 

to make uſe of the Scots for invading England, 

and for annoying the Engliſh with warfare 

whenever this might be uſeful to the intereſts, 

not of the Scots themſelves, but of their reign 
Sovereign * of the French. 


F Maar, 955 ſiſter of Edward who had been cut 
off in early youth, the daughter of Henry the 
Eighth, by Catharine of Arragon whom he had 
divorced ;--now fat on the Engliſh throne. She 
had undone that reformation which had been ca - 
priciouſly begun by her father, and nearly per- 
fected during the ſhort reign of her brother. The 
Roman Catholic religion was, by her zeal, once 
more triumphant in England. It was natu- 
ral for her to cultivate the amity of the illu- 
ſtrious repreſentatives of that houſe from which her 
injured mother was deſcended. She ſought the al- 
liance of the Emperor Charles the Fifth, her couſin, 
accepted in marriage the hand of his ſon and heir, | 
Philip the Second, and endeavoured, as much as poſ- "+22 
ſible, to make the Engliſh nation eſpouſe all the | 
friendſhips and enmities of the huſband whom ſhe 
fondly loved. With reluctance and refractorily, 
WV they 
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gc. I. I they yielded to her wiſhes, and renewed the war 


Cnar. 


— with France, becauſe the war was renewed be- 


Ts tween France and Spain. To deprive Philip of 


1580. the aid of thoſe auxiliaries which England might 


Fruitleſs | 
— ſupply to augment his armies on the continent, the 


dq engage French Court now directed the Queen- regent of 


— Scotland, and thoſe French counſellors whom they 
kept about her, to engage the Scots to renew at this 
— juncture their ancient hoſtilities againſt England. 
Infractions of various ſorts had already violated the 
former peace between the Scots and the Engliſh, 
yet had not brought on any general warfare. 
The will of France cut off the hopes of recon- 
ciliation. D' Oyſel, and Mary who liſtened with 
implicit reſpect to his counſels, endeavoured at firſt 
to engage the Scottiſh Parliament, by open and 
formal motion and perſuaſion, to declare war 
againſt the Engliſh, in revenge for incurſions 
which were alledged to have been made on the 
Scottiſh borders, and in concert with the military 
operations of France on the continent. But, the 
Scottiſh nobles would not now depart from that 
policy which they had obſerved ever ſince the 
fatal defeat at Flowden ; and which the more re- 
cent event of the battle of Pinkie, had, with re- 
newed force, imprefled upon their minds. They 
were ready to defend their own confines againſt 
Engliſh invaſion : they firmly refuſed to invade 
2 5 80 | hat ae 
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the Engliſh territories. Diſappointed in this mea- 


143 


Sect. I. 
Cnae. VI. 


ſure, yet obliged to make a diverſion with the drr 


tiſh arms in favour of France; the Queen- mother 4 
and her French Council had next recourſe to ſtrata- 
gem, for the purpoſe of unavoidably engaging 
the Scots in that warfare from which they ſhewed 
| themſelves to be ſo exceedingly averſe. Fortify- 
ing Eyemouth for the protection of the eaſtern 
borders, they placed in it a garriſon, conſiſting 
chiefly of foreign mercenary troops, and plentifully 
furniſhed with all the requiſite arms, artillery, 
ammunition, and other military ftores. Between 
this garriſon and the Engliſh in the town and 
. caſtle of Berwick, frequent rencounters, of 
courſe, took place. The French, obedient to 
the orders they had received, induſtrioufly ex- 
erted themſelves to make the Scots and the Eng- 
liſh mutually inflict unpardonable injuries. At 
laſt, it had been almoſt reſolved to paſs the 
Tweed, and beſiege Werk-caſtle. D' Oyſel, 
without awaiting the determination of the Scot- 
tiſh nobles, upon a point in regard to- which, 
above all others, he had found them to be jea- 
lous and difficult ; conveyed his artillery to the 
vicinity of the Engliſh caſtle z and was about to 
commence the ſiege, ere the Scots were aware of 
this unwiſhed-for forwardneſs in his operations. 
At this moment, the Queen-regent and her French 
WR might flatter themſelves, that it would 

| 2 no 


Bros 
1580, 
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no longer be poſlible for the Scottiſh nobility to 


— avpid engaging . even in offenſive war againſt 


A. D. 
1542 to 
1580, 


England. Their hopes, their- machinations, 
were, however, quickly fruſtrated. The Scot- 


tiſh nobles, with great indignation, reprobated 


the conduct of D' Oyſel, refuſed to ſecond him in 


| the projected ſiege, and forced him, in ſhame 


and anger, to bring back his artillery, without 
having once diſcharged it againſt Werk-caſtle. 
A ſeries of petty mutual hoſtilities between the 
Scots and the Engliſh on the borders, followed. 
But, there was no battle fought, of great name, 
or of important conſequences. On the next 


year, indeed, an Engliſh fleet paſſing . into the 


Northern Seas, ravaged the Orkney iſles, and 


burnt the town of Kirkwall ; yet was at laſt 


obliged to return homewards, without accom- 
pliſhing any thing of permanent effect, but not 
without ſuffering ſeverely by ſtorms, in a ſcene of 
navigation uncommonly perilous, and to the Eng- 
liſh little known. Of theſe tranſactions, ſome part 


were previous to the actual accompliſhment of 


the marriage between the young Queen of the 
Scots, and the Dauphin of France. But, for as 
much as they originated with the French, and 


the French party in Scotland; they all made 
a part of that new ſyſtem of policy, which the 


French were induced to adopt in regard to Scot- 


land; from a: it as being reduced fully 


within 
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within their power, by means* of that train of Szcr. J. 


I. 
meaſures which were in this NO finally ConA 
ſummated “. „„ 

322 to 
1580, 


Bur, this marriage, by which the Scots ſaw 
the French exalted, in ſome ſort, from their allies 
to be their lords; theſe meaſures of irritation, by 
which the partizans of France endeavoured to urge The Scots 


averſe 
the Scots into an offenſive war, from which their from 


prudence or their fears made them averſe ; inſtead — 
of giving fulfilment to the hopes and the views of zig of re- 
the Guiſes; were deſtined to favour the accom: Lision. 
pliſhment of the reformation of religion in Scot- 
land, and at length to effect that union of the 
Scots with the Engliſh, which the moſt ſagacious 

and artful human policy intended them to prevent. 
Hamilton, Huntley, and moſt of the other emi- 

nent Scottiſh nobility, were now excited to watch 
with a jealouſy and vigilance ever ready to break 

out into oppoſition, all the meaſures of the Queen- 
regent's adminiſtration, and all the movements 

of the devoted partizans of France. All thoſe 

who were patriotically or ſelfiſhly zealous for their 

own liberties and for thoſe of their country, al- 
though not otherwiſe diſpoſed to encourage reli- 
gious innovation, yet were induced to make ad- 
vances to the party of the reformers, in order to 
obtain their aid gran the ** uſurpa- 


tions. 


* Buchanan, lib. xvi. p. $64—568, ; calls lib, x. p. 490. 491. &c. 
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Sor. x tions, The ſeaſonable death of Mary Queen of 
Wy England, extinguiſhed thoſe fires of perſecution 
Neth which her blind zeal had kindled, and by exalt- 
1580. Ing her ſiſter Elizabeth to her throne, again over- 
.', threw the reign of Popery. While Proteſtant 
Epiſcopacy was thus completely reſtored in'Eng- 

land ; the Scottiſh reformers were, by this event, 

no leſs than by the general odium which 

their fellow-countrymen had conceived againſt 
France, emboldened—to throw off the diſguiſe ; 
openly to honour, and liſten to—their preachers ; 

and artfully combining the cauſe of liberty with 

that of religion, to conceive the firm purpoſe of 
rejecting the yoke of Popery, and of reſtraining 

the uſurpations of France. The fate of the re- 
formation in England, encouraged them to hope, 

that it might yet, in ſpite of all oppoſition, prove 
equally ſucceſsful in Scotland. England would 
henceforth afford a ready place of refuge to thoſe 
whoſe ſafety might in Scotland be threatened by 
perſecution. By the late ambiguous conduct of 

the Queen - regent, the Catholic party in Scotland 

were divided among themſelves; the Archbiſhop 

of St Andrew's ſtedfaſtly adhering to the intereſts 

of the Papal Church, and ſometimes, although 
with leſs zeal than Beaton, raiſing the arm of per- 
ſecution; while Mary's conduct had been at 

times ſo little unfriendly to the reformation, that 

it was thought not impoſſible to win her to be- 
ee ? come 


— - — àů .. Ie VI —_y en 4 
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come its convert. At the invitation of ſome of Secr. 1 
the Scottiſh nobles, John Knox, eminent for hi 
zeal, his knowledge, and his popular eloquence, » _ 
ever ſince the æra of Beaton's murder; returned 15». 
ſecretly into his native country, out of that 
exile in which he had for a while remained a- 
broad ; and renewed his preachings with the moſt 
pleaſing ſucceſs. Confeſſions of the reformed 
faith were made and avowed by ſame of the moſt 
eminent among the nobles. An application to 
gain the Queen-regent to the open ſupport of the 
reformation was unſucceſsful, yet did not diſcou- 
rage its diſciples. With patriotiſm, and zeal for 
religious truth, the hopes of avarice to be grati- 
fied by the confiſcation of eccleſiaſtical property, 
and the views of ambition ſtudious to raiſe itſelf 
on the ladder of religion to ſupreme power in the 
| ſtate, ſoon aroſe to combine themſelves. The Earls 
of Argyle and Glencairn, James Stuart Prior of 
St Andrew's and natural fon to the late King, 
Sir James Sandilands of Calder, Erſkine of Dun, 
with other men of rank, wealth, and influence, 
openly avowed themſelves the votaries and protec- 
tors of the reformation. The cruelties of Arch. 
biſhop Hamilton were execrated ; his artifices 
were lighted and diſconcerted. Political intereſts - 
were forgotten amidſt the care for religion. Re- 
ligious zeal ſeemed for a time to abſorb every 
other paſſion. The nation was now divided into 


the 
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8 I. Dp . i 2 
8 the two parties of the friends to the reformation, 


ud the ſtedfaſt profeſſors of then ancient e 


A. D. faith *. 
1542 to 
1880. | | 5 
The In the mean time, the death of Queen Mary of 
French 


Court England without offspring, the acceſſion of Elizabeth 
clam to the daughter of a marriage contracted in defiance of 
Stuart the the Papal authority, and the re-eſtabliſhment of the 


— 4, Proteſtant religion in England, led the French 
: — Court to conceive loftier hopes than they had at 
firſt enteratined, of the advantages to be derived 
to their Crown, and to their political greatneſs in 
Europe, from the marriage between the young 
Scottiſh Queen and the Dauphin. By all the 
faithful votaries of the church of Rome, whether 
in England, in Scotland, or on the continent, 
Elizabeth was accounted a baſtard, having no 
juſt right to inherit from Henry her father. The 
inheritance of his kingdom was, upon this prin- 
ciple, to devolve upon the next lawful heir to 
Henry the Eighth, the grand-daughter of his 
ſiſter Margaret, young Mary Stuart, now Dau- 
phineſs of France. This was not merely a vul- 
gar claim, a pretence to be only talked of, a to- 
pic ſolely of alarm and galling reproach to the 
Engliſh Queen. No: the Papiſts in England 
were as yet a very numeruus body: Rome and all 
its emiſſaries were ſtill indefatigably buſy to re- 


3. | ſtore 
* Buchanan, lib, xvi. p. 569. 570.: Knox, Book i. p. go—111, 
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ſtore the ancient religion in England : From the 9 | 
example of ſo many revolutions in the Engliſh go 
vernment, from the facility with which the nation a2 5 
had returned to the religion of Mary Tudor as 3. 
ſoon as they ſaw her ſeated on the throne, from 
the earneſtneſs with which they had. preferred her 
juſt rights to the intereſts of their new religion; 
it was ſtill naturally to be expected, even with 
ſtrong confidence; that Elizabeth would not long 
be permitted to enjoy the ſovereignty of England. 
Not with idle vanity, therefore, but to avow and 
proclaim a right, which, thus proclaimed, would 
almoſt give effect to itſelf ; the connſellors of the 
French Monarch perſuaded him to direct his ſon 
and daughter-in-law to aſſume the title of King 
and Queen, as well of the Engliſh dominions, as 
of Scotland. Elizabeth and her miniſters ſaw the 
danger ariſe. They knew that the wiſhes of her. 
ſubjects muſt now be- neceſſarily divided againſt 
her. A thouſand ſtorms would be conjured up ' 
on every ſide. Here was a ſource of enmity be- 
tween France and England, between Scotland and 
England, deeper and more inexhauſtible than al- 
moſt any from which former hoſtilities had ſprung. 
Its exiſtence depended upon Elizabeth's peculiar 
and perſonal condition. It reduced her to the ne- 
ceflity of contending, not for glory, but in ſome 
meaſure for life itſelf ; not for the extenſion of 
empire, but for the very right to reign. It iden- 


[— — CAS 


* Vol. IV. „ tified 
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on tified all Elizabeth's deareſt perſonal intereſts 
with the intereſts of the Proteſtant religion. Nor 
A. D. were the French Court to be reaſonably blamed 
1542 to 
1580. for the meaſures they now took in oppoſition to 
+ this Queen. They believed Mary Stuart's rights 
to be juſt : They believed the intereſts of true re- 
ligion to be at ſtake : They ſaw both the one and 
the other to be fortunately conneQed with the ag- 
grandizement of the French monarchy, and with 
the exaltation of the houſe of Guiſe. This oppoſi- 
tion between the pretenſions of Mary Stuart, and 
Elizabeth Tudor, was deſtined to have a remark- 
able influencg on the whole progreſs of religious 
and civil affairs in Britain, during the fu-_ 
ture lives of theſe two rivals. It was to place 
Mary at the head of the Papal, Elizabeth at the 
head of the Proteſtant intereſts. It was to exert 
a mighty influence on the progreſs of the reforma- 
tion of religion in Scotland, and on the ſtruggles 
of the Scots to maintain their liberties e | 
* by either England or France “. 


| 
Fi 
| 
| 
3% 
8 
. 
4 
I, 


 Am1DsT this progreſs of the affairs of Scotland, 
and of the neighbouring kingdoms the moſt na- 
turally connected with it; the Queen-mother 
found - herſelf ſurrounded with difficulties, which 
were in their nature fingularly perplexing. She 
had treated the reformers with a a that made 


her 


= 8 Annales: em Abrege Chron, c. 
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her ſuſpeted by Archbiſhop Hamilton. But it, Szcr-1. 


was now neceſſary equally—for her to adopt Ha- 
milton's views in regard to the ſupport of the 
eſtabliſhed religion; and for Hamilton, fince he 
could not materially promote his brother's inte- 
reſts by thwarting her, not to ſacrifice the inte- 
' reſts of the Church, in ſpite to France, and to the 
Queen-regent. In this temper of mind, in regard 
to religion, it was reſolved inſtantly to reſiſt the in- 
novations of the reformation, again to let looſe 
upon its votaries, the blood-hounds of perſecution, 
and if even civil war ſhould be neceflary to ſubdue 
them, not to refuſe drawing the ſword of war in 
| a conteſt at once ſo politic and fo pious *. 


THz moſt zealous and eminent among the 
preachers of the reformation were ſelected to be 
the firſt victims of that rigour of perſecution which 
Mary had been perſuaded to adopt. Having attempt- 
ed to correct ſome abuſes which were the 4aoſt fla- 


Cray. VL 
— 


A. D. 


1542 to | 


1580. 


Progreſs 


of the re- 


formation, 
and of the - 
meaſures 
employed 


to ſuppreſs 


it, 


grant in the morals of the clergy and the cuſtoms | 


of the Church; the eccleſiaſtical leaders ſeem to 
have perſuaded themſelves, that they had by this 
acquired a right to perſecute the new hereſy with» 
out ſcruple. Miſtruſtful of the Scottiſh clergy, 
and of the firmneſs of the Queen-regant; the 
Guiſes ſent from France ſome diſtinguiſhed eccle- 


I12 __ ſaaſtics, 


P. 573* 


* Leſly, lib. x. P. 504. : Melville, p. 48. : Buchanan, lib. xvi, 
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2 * fiaſtics, for the purpoſe of confounding the preach - 
ers of the reformation in diſpute, and of inſiſting 


that they ſhould be committed without mercy to 
the flames. The bold remonſtrances, and even the 
N more humble petitions of the reformers, were 
now treated by the Queen with neglect and ſcorn. 
In France, too, a ſimilar ſyſtem of perſecution 1 was 
reſolved upon : and young Arran, the commander 
of the Scottiſh guards, a convert to Proteſtantiſm, 
or at leaſt a favourer of it, was about to be drag- 
ged forth, as the firſt illuſtrious victim. Aware, 
ere it was too late, of his danger, he made his 
eſcape trom France, while the blow was medita- 
ted: And, the Guiſes and the French King were. 
thus diſappointed of a ſtroke, by which they might 
have at once exhibited a ſignal example of zeal 
for religion, and might have cut off the heir of a 
man, likely, perhaps, to rival the poſterity of 
Francis and Mary as a candidate for the Scottiſh 
+ throne.* Upon young Arran's return into Scot- 
land, his father, ſeeing that he might no longer 
ſecurely truſt the ſafety of his family to any pre- 
tended kindneſs of the French ; perceiving the 
reformers increaſe to a body, which it might be 
advantageous and honourable for him- to head; 
and no donger influenced by thoſe counſels which 
had before attached him to the cauſe of Popery; 
once more declared for the reformers, liſtened to 


their 
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their preachers, and augmented oy his name the 2 L 
credit of their party “. | r 


A. D. 
1542 to 
In the mean time the reformers, aſſociating 1520. 


themſelves by new and cloſer ties, into a body 
which received the name of the ConcrxEGATION, 
increaſed - continvally in numbers, and were ra- 
pidly inflamed with a more intenſe ardour of zeal. 
Mary, by the advice of her ghoſtly counſellors, 
attempted rather to circumvent them. by artifice 
and deceit, than to attack them by open violence. 
Some inſtances of promiſes violated on her part, 
inflamed the party of the reformers beyond the 
tameneſs of longer ſubmiſſion! and forbearance. 

In the month of April, in the year one thouſand Tranſac- 
five. hundred and fifty-nine, they, for the firſt may Sn 
time, aſſembled together at Perth, in arms; and re- I 
ſolved to protect themſelves againſt the laws and 
the authority of the government, in the exerciſe 
of that religious worſhip which was founded upon 
their new belief. Knox, newly arrived from Ge- 
neva, where he had ſtudied at the feet of Calvin, 
and had preached as his fellow-labourer, was a- 
mong the foremoſt to ſhew himſelf at this meeting. 

In him were united the unpoliſhed fierceneſs of 
character which {till marked the preſent unrefined 
ſtate of Scottiſh manners, that firm ardour which 
is kindled in the human mind by the recent per- 
| ception 

* Eoſdem quos ſupra. 
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Gre Ii ception of important truths not yet generally 
nown or received, and that exalted enthuſiaſm 
A D. ſuperior to fear or mean intereſts, which the con- 
1542 t 
150. cerns of eternity have, above all others, power to 
inſpire. He addreſſed the Cox REGA TION from 
the pulpit with a force of eloquence which irre- 
ſiſtibly fired the ſouls of all his hearers. His ha- 
rangue did not dwell upon the expoſition of ab- 
ſtract truths; nor was it tricked out with florid 
ornaments. He ſpoke of the religious rights of 
even the meaneſt among the people, of the voice 
of the holy ſcriptures as alone deſerving to be 
heard with implicit faith and reverence, of the 
falſe pretences and impoſture of the Romiſh clergy, 
of the wealth which they undeſervedly engroſſed, 
of the bloated luxury in which they wallowed, of 
the odious crimes with which their hands were 
continually polluted. He ſpoke in the bitter lan- 
guage of contempt, of abhorrence, of malignantly 
grinning ridicule. He then told his hearers of the 
prize to be acquired by thoſe toils, thoſe ſufferings, 

5 that daring by which alone the votaries of the refor- 
mation could hope to hold faſt the faith of which 
& | | they had made profeſſion, and to win others to fol- 

. | low their illuſtrious example. The effect of his 

| addreſs moved their minds, even as ſome mighty 

IE: force might ſuddenly impel any piece of matter 
with a ſhock tremendous and irreſiſtible. A prieſt 
having ſoon aſter dared to ſhew himſelf in the ſame 


pulpit 
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pulpit from which Knox had thus harangued his 2 --3 
willing diſciples; was beheld by the ſurrounding. 
populace with fierce indignation, as if he, not 3 
Knox, had been the intruder. Ruthven the pro- 1582. 
voſt of Perth, with a great number of the bur- 
geſſes, were already converts to the doctrines of 
the reformation. The ſtrangers now aſſembled 
with Knox in the town, had come chiefly from the 
neighbouring counties of Angus and Kincardine, 
and were very numerous. No attempts, therefore, 
were made to reſtrain the licence of the mob. 
The clergy of the different religious houſes be- 
| longing to the town and its vicinity, either kept 
fearfully at a diſtance from the ſcene, or found 
themſelves too weak to enforce due reverence 
for the moſt ſacred ſolemnities of their religion. 
While the prieſt was proceeding in the cele- 
bration of theſe ſolemnities; a boy ſtanding near, 
interrupted him with inſolent language. He 
ſtruck the youth, in zealous indignation, with his 
hand. The mob, awaiting no other ſignal, in- 
ſtantly took up ſtones to throw at the prieſt, drove 
him in extreme danger from the ſervice, deſtroyed 
the ſhrines and images of ſaints, reliques, veſt- 
ments, and all the conſecrated ornaments of the 
Church. Nor was the miſchief ſtayed here. The 
convents were the next objects of their fury. That 
of the Carthuſian monks was exceedingly rich, 


and 


3 
| ” 

f 1 

' 
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Ster. I. and the Prior had called in to its defence, a nhum- 


- Cnay. VI. | : | 
ber of the tenants on the lands which the convent 


A. D. 
1542 to 


1580. 


poſſeſſed in Athole. But the impetuous onſet of 
this reformation- mob bore down all oppoſition. 


The gates were broken down; images, reliques, and 


all the implements of ſuperſtition were furiouſly de- 
ſtroyed. The granaries, cellars, and ſtore-rooms, 
were thenlaid open; andtherabblewerepermitted to 


load themſelves with the ſpoils of this rich monaſtic 


' houſe. The perſons of rank and piety, by whom, 
whether of deſign or accidentally, this commotion 


had been excited, did not indeed ſhare this plun- 
der. But, under the pretence of beſtowing it for 
the uſe of the poor, they ſuffered all the indigent 


and the worthleſs to carry it off; and thus pre- 


ſented to ſuch perſons, a powerful allurement to 


invite them to crowd from all quarters to the ban- 


ners of the reformation. The ſame devaſtation 
was extended to the monaſtery of the Black Friars, 


and to the monaſtic eſtabliſhment at Tullilum. 


Its effect ſeems to have been favourable to the 
cauſe of the reformation, by its impreſſion upon 
the minds of the ſordid, the profligate, and the 
needy. If cathedrals were to be demoliſhed, if 
convents were to be rifled, if the lands of the 
Church were to be hereafter alienated to its de- 
ſtroyers; ah! who would not inſtantly ſtand 
forth in the cauſe of a reformation which would 

| have 
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have ſo much to beſtow for the gratification of i its d Boos, bs 
votaries “. | 
I can to 
Or this + aflembly of the diſciples of the reforma- 1880. 
tion, and of the daring acts of ſedition, to which 
zeal and licentiouſneſs had ſuddenly hurried them; 
the Queen-regent was quickly informed at Stir- 
ling, where ſhe then held her Court. Moved at 
once by zeal for her own worſhip, of which all 
the rites and holy things had been ſacrilegiouſſy 
violated ; and by juſt indignation againſt the au- 
thors of a breach of the public peace, ſo flagrant- 
ly contemptuous ; Mary inſtantly determined to 
reduce the rebels to ſubmiſſion, and to chaſtiſe 
their offence by force of arms. Even Hamilton, 
now commonly diſtinguiſhed by the French title 
of Duke of Chattelherault, James Stuart the 
Prior of St Andrew's, and ſome other eminent 
nobles who were known to favour the reforma- 
tion, could not refuſe to ſupport, in this inſtance, 
the authority of the Queen and of the laws, againſt 
their friends of the Congregation. Although 
Mary, obeying a falſe and immoral policy; had 
threatened to call the preachers of the reformers 
to trial, in diſregard of a promiſe of abſolute im- 
punity which ſhe had before given them; yet the 
redreſs of this grievance was not to be legally 
Voi, V. X * 1 ſought 


'* Lindſay, p. 316.: Knox, p. 127. 128.: Buchanan, lib. xvi. 
p. 574.: Le ei, lib. x. p. 506. 
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drr. L ſought by the profanation of churches, or by the 


> 
1 
| 
' 

F 

! 
[ 
[ 

| 
a 
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- pillaging and the demolition of monaſteries, Aid- 
ed, then, by all thoſe of the Scottiſh nobles who 
. were ſtill attached to the ancient religion, or who 
venerated the laws more than the progreſs of 
the reformation; and having at her command a 
body of French forces under M. D' Oyfel ; the 
quickly muſtered a conſiderable force, and with- 
out delay, advanced from Stirling as far as Auch- 
nne, on the way to Perth *. 


Bur, in the mean time, the reformers, aware 
of their danger, neglected no means of which 
they could avail themſelves, to prepare for their 
defence. The Earl of Glencairn, at their ſum- 
mons, haſtened from the weſt to their aid, with 
a company of at leaſt eight hundred men. Out of 
Strathern, Fife, Angus, and Mearns, came alſo con- 
ſiderable numbers, ready to fight for the cauſe of 
God and of their brethren. Although unavoidably 
hurried by the circumſtances in which they were 
to profeſs and propagate their reformed religion, 
into ſome acts of outrage and ſedition ; yet they 
were, in the whole, actuated by the love of piety, 
virtue, and truth: and the ſublimity of their 
principles. and motives, gave double firmneſs to 
their reſolutions, and double energy to their exer- 
tions. While the Queen's army at Auchterarder, 

awaited 

; * Foſdem ut ſupra; Leſly, p. 317. | 
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awaited the arrival of the requiſite artillery from o 85 


Edinburgh and Stirling; the ConcREGATION 4 8 


already muſtered an irregular force of about five 


thouſand men, imperfectly armed, but inflamed 1580. 
with the moſt ardent courage. Of theſe, two Events at 
thouſand were diſpoſed to defend the walls of the SAGER 


town ; probably becauſe they could not be ſuitably 
arrayed to march out to battle. The other three 
thouſand followed the Earl of Glencairn to 
the South Inch, there to bid defiance to the idola- 
ters and foreign mercenaries, who advanced againſt 
them at the Queen's command. In their reſolute 
determination to conquer or periſh, in what they 
deemed the cauſe of God; they are ſaid to have 
bound each a cord about his neck, when they 
prepared to ſally forth. With thoſe cords it was 
their deſperate wiſh to be ſtrangled, —by the 
hands of their fellows, if they ſhould turn their 
backs in the expected combat,—by their enemies, 
if they ſhould baſely ſuffer themſelves to be made 
priſoners. Seeing the votaries of the reformation, 
thus ſtrong in numbers, and firm in their reſolu- 
tion, the Queen-regent and her counſellors were 
induced to aſſume a tone of leſs haughtineſs and 
irritation, than they had hitherto diſcovered in 
ſome mutual negotiations towards conceſſion and 
reconcilement, which had been, almoſt ſince the 
firſt moments of indignation and offence, carried 
. on 
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on between the Court and the Congregation in 


Perth. The cooler-minded among the leaders in 


A. D. 
1542 to 
1580. 


the reformation, were, as yet, reluctant to puſh 
the conteſt into actual rebellion and civil war. 


Around the Queen, were ſome nobles ſecretly 


friendly to the Congregation; as being hopeful, 
if it ſhould not be ſuddenly diſperſed and annihi- 
lated, yet to exalt themſelves to become its leaders. 
An agreement was therefore at length effected. 
The Queen-regent could not, indeed, without 
feeling all the bitterneſs of grief and rage, conſent 
to ſuffer the ſanctity of religion, and the majeſty 
of the throne, to be diſhonoured by the pardon 
which was demanded, to what ſhe accounted ſa- 
crilegious rebellion : The Congregation could 


| ſcarcely truſt that plighted faith which ſhe had 


before, without ſcruple, violated. But, both 
were forced to ſubmit to the expediency of the 


moment. It was agreed, that the gates of Perth 


ſhould be ſubmiſſively opened to the Queen; but 


.that no Frenchman ſhould attend her into the 


town ; that none of the townſmen ſhould be mo- 
leſted or brought to trial for what had paſſed ; 
that Mary ſhould not tarry more than three or 
four days, to alarm their fears, or diſturb their 
ordinary purſuits by her preſence. The preach- 


ers, even while they exhorted the people to ac- 


quieſce in this compromiſe, ſcrupled not to hint 
X their 
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their ſuſpicions, that it would be ſoon violated * Joey I. 


AP. VI. 
by the Veen “. 2 x Crs 
| $7 1143. A 

1542 to 
Mary, whether aQuated ſolely by her own — 


zeal and indignation, or yielding to the ſugge- 
ſtions of the prieſts and the Frenchmen who ſur- 
rounded her; no ſooner ſaw the forces of the 
Congregation diſperſed, than ſhe began to diſcover 


herſelf willing to flight all the conditions of the 


late treaty. Her French guards attended her en- 
trance into Perth. By a wanton diſcharge of 
their muſquets, when they came within the town, 
a youth was flain : And when his parents brought 
their complaint to the Queen, ſhe mocked their 
ſorrow with inhumane.contempt. Ruthven, in vio- 
lation of the liberties of the burgh, was, by her 
authority, diſplaced from the office of its provoſt; 

and Charteris of Kinfauns, whom the townſmen 
hated, was appointed in his ſtead. The Prote- 
ſtant magiſtrates, and all the known diſciples of 
the reformation, were driven into baniſhment. 
Such a garriſon was placed to remain in the 
town, as might be ſufficient to command due re- 
ſpect to the royal authority, and to the Catholic 
worſhip T. 


WulLx marking the progreſs of theſe events, we 


ſhould | 


 * Lindſay, 5165 319. 


Knox, p. 139.: Lindſay, 318, : Buchanan, lib, xvi. p. 576. 
Leſly, lib. x. p. 506. 
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ſhould greatly err in adopting thoſe partialities of 


3 the Proteſtants or the friends to the ancient 


1542 to 


A. D. Catholic religion, which hiſtorians have hitherto 


univerſally ſuffered to influence and bias their 
judgements, {till in favour of the one party or of 
the other, but chiefly in fayour of the reformers. 
Ardently embracing religious truths, which they 
conceived to be of the laſt importance; and ſtri- 
ving, with honeſt benevolence, to procure to theſe 
truths a general reception ; the reformers, in this, 
did greatly well. Nor are they to be blamed for 


exerting every effort that the laws of their coun- 


try, and the apparent intereſts of peace and order, 
would permit them to make, for the purpoſe of pro- 
curing the public eſtabliſhment of that form of reli- 
gious worſhip, which they conceived to be alone ac- 
ceptable in the ſight of God. Again, the Popiſhcler- 
gy and the Queen-regent, cannot be juſtly condem- 
ned, for not yielding to a ſudden converſion to the 
acceptance of the reformed belief; ſince we know, 
that a thouſand things, befide the direct and con- 
ſcious reſalution or refuſal of the mind, to liſten 
to new propoſitions with candour, ever unavoid- 


ably concur in regulating the ſtream of human 


faith and opinion. If unconvinced of the truth 
of thoſe. doctrines which the reformers taught, or 
of the ſuperior excellence of thoſe forms of wor- 
ſhip which they ſtrove to introduce: the Romiſh 
clergy would have been baſe traitors to the cauſe 

: | of 
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of religion ; the Queen-regent would have infa- Took I. 


26 3 


VI. 


mouſly deſerted that guardianſhip of the laws and. 


the conſtitution which was committed to her: had 
they failed to make a vigorous oppoſition to the 
riſing hereſy; had ſbe ſuffered the national 


A. D. 
1542 co 
1580. 


Church to be overthrown, without once raiſing 


the arm of the executive power of the ſtate to in- 
terpoſe and to ſave it.— Thus far, both the re- 
formers and the adverſaries of the reformation 
might, without a crime on either ſide, maintain 
each thoſe forms of religion to which they were 
reſpectively attached. — But, when the reformers 
began to aim plainly at the immediate temporal 
-overthrow of the eſtabliſhed Church; when they 
ſubſtituted artifice, calumny, and malignant 
invective, inſtead of humble, inoffenſive piety, 
and the meek expreſſion of thoſe truths of which 
they were ſo ardently perſuaded ; when they ven- 
tured to aſſemble in arms for the celebration of 
religious worſhip, in a form unauthorized by the 
laws; when they proceeded to maltreat prieſts, 
to ungarniſh churches, to ſpoil and demoliſh con- 
vents; then, it muſt be confeffed that then their 
reforming zeal hurried them into flagrant civil 
. crimes.—On the other hand, when the Romiſh 
clergy, and even the Queen-regent, ſeemed, as it 
were, to dance like ſo many demons, with ma- 


lignant joy, round the furnace of perſecution ; © 


when they urged perſecution beyond the point 
on 
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Secr. I. at which alone it could ſeem. likely to overawe and 


Caae. VI. 


. Teſtrain, not to exaſperate and make deſperately 


A. B. 
1542 to 


bold; when they had alſo weakly recourſe to ar- 


1580. tifices, and to violations of plighted faith, in order 


1 


to ſuppreſs the reformation, and to puniſh its a- 
gents; in all theſe inſtances, hey, too, held a 


tenor of conduct, which we muſt almoſt uncon- 


ditionally condemn.— Thus does the guilt of thoſe 
crimes, with which the progreſs of this great re- 
volution was attended, appear to have been ſhared 
between the two contending parties. If the one 
party were in general actuated by the ſtrong im- 
pulſe of new truth, tranſporting the ſoul, as it 
were, out of itſelf: the other party, contended for 
eſtabliſhed order, and had all thoſe amiable preju- 


dices to influence their determinations, which teach 


us to revere the wiſdom of our forefathers, fondly 
to cheriſh their inſtitutions, and to imitate their man- 
ners. It were raſh to affirm, that, in the preſent in- 
ſtance, the Queen-regent's violation of her faith, was 
more criminal than the ſeditious inſurrection by 


which the reformers had previouſly violated the 


laws, lighted her authority, and ſacrilegiouſſy inſult- 
ed her religion. When any great tumult of the hu- 
man paſſions is excited; right and virtue never 


range themſelves on the one ſide; u/urpation and 


criminality on the other. The merit and the 
guilt are ever ſhared with tolerable. equality, be- 


tween thoſe upon both ſides. The progreſs of 


reaſon 
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reaſon goes on. But, men become guilty, and SECT, J. 
Cu Ar. VI. 
ſuffer - both in raſhly promoting and in opoſing it. 
It muſt ever be ſo in the courſe of human affairs, Balg 
till men ſball univerſally learn to propagate truth, 1580, 
of whatever nature, ſolely by communicating it, with- 
out any addreſs to the paſſions, and without any uſe 
of external force, to impreſs it againſt inward con- 
viftion. Almoſt all the public meaſures which ei- 
ther the Preſbyterian or the Catholic party had, at this 
juncture, recourſe to, were adopted in the perſua- 
ſion df their perfect rectitude. It was in the private 
vices of the partizans, in the general blindneſs and 
weakneſs of human nature, in the errors and pre- 
judices peculiar to the age, that whatever was cri- 
minal in the proſecution of this conteſt, INN to 


have had its origin. 


No ſooner did the preachers of the reformation, Tranſac- 
and the nobles who had aſſumed the character of the Slab. 
its leaders and protectors, ſee Mary violate the late OR 2 
treaty, by introducing French troops into Perth; Per 
than they inſtantly determined to aſſemble a new 
force for their general ſafety. Argyle, and Stuart 

the Prior of St Andrew's, enraged becauſe the 
conditions ſtipulated by them, were not fulfilled, 
left the Queen's preſence, and, without yy”. 
repaired to join the Congregation. If they could 
not enforce the obſervance of a treaty which they 


Vol. IV. oy had if 
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had been perſuaded: to negociate ; they might at 
eaſt lend their aid to puniſh thoſe by whom it 
was flighted. Leaving 'the Queen, theſe nobles 


ſent meſſengers into Angus, inviting Erſkine of 


Dun, and the other converts of the reforma- 
tion in that diſtrict, to join them in all ſpeed 
at St Andrew's. Knox, in the mean time, yet 
more zealous and indefatigable than all the reſt, 
paſled through Lower Strathern and Fife, to - 
the eaſtern coaſt of this laſt county. Where- 
ever he ſhewed himſelf, the flame of the refor- 
mation was kindled, and was ſpread abroad with 
inexpreſſible rapidity and force. At Crail, at ̃ 
Anſtruther, he preached with his wonted fervour; 
and the churches were, by a furious mob, de- 


ſpoiled of all their Papiſtical furniture; the ima- 


ges were deſtroyed, and the altars overthrown. 
From Anſtruther, he proceeded to St Andrew's; 
fearleſs of whatever oppoſition the Archbiſhop 
might there be expected to make againſt his re- 
forming efforts. The Archbiſhop alarmed by 
the aſſembling of that part of the Congregation, 
which had already convened in his Archiepiſcopal 
city, by the news of the approach of ſo many 


more, by the tumult with which they advan- 


ced; ſoon left the city, and retired to join the 
Queen. In this metropolis of that idolatry which 
he e to N Knox preached with 

more 
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more than his wonted fervour. The uſual effe&s 22 
enſued. The churches were deſpoiled of their Papa. 
ornaments: The monaſteries were levelled with the 3 2 
ground. From Mearns, from Angus, from Str ath- 1580. 
ern, from all Fife, a powerful force had again aſſem- 
bled in arms, to defend the cauſe of the reforma- 
tion. The Queen-regent, aware of their inten- 
tions, and of their movements, quickly advanced 
from Stirling, to which ſhe had returned, and 
came as far as. Falkland, with her French troops 
led by D' Oyſel, and with a Scottiſh force under the 
Duke of Chattelherault, who ſtill wavered be- 
tween the two parties. Already ſtronger in num- 
bers than they themſelves could have hoped, or 
than the Queen and her counſellors could ſup- 
poſe; the ConcxtcaTION marched forward to 
Cupar. At Cupar, new reinforcements joined 
them. Aware of their approach, and that it was de- 
ſigned to anticipate an expected march of the royal 
forces ; the Queen, with her followers, advanced 
as far as Tarbat-hill, to meet them. It was 
now morning, and ſtill new troops of horſemen 
and of footmen continued to come in to the aid 
of the ConcGrREGATION. They marched out, and 
ſtationed - themſelves advantageouſly on Cupar- 
muir, in a fituation where their artillery couid-be 
readily levelled againſt their opponents advancing 
to attack them, without their troops being for 
„ | this 
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this the more expoſed to a diſadvantageous fight, 


e the enemy ſhould come up to engage them 


A. D. in cloſer combat, hand to hand. 
1542 to 


1580. 


Queen. 


So numerous 
were now the forces of the Congregation, ſo well 


appointed, ſo highly animated by native courage 
doubly inflamed by religious zeal; that the event 


of a battle with them was not at this time likely 
to be eaſy and certain victory to the forces of the 
But, the morning was dark and haay; 
the low overhanging miſts for a while con- 


cealed a great part of their force; the Queen 


and her officers were not ſufficiently aware of 
the ſtrength and numbers of thoſe whom they 
were preparing to attack. About mid-day, 
the miſts began to be diſperſed; and then the 
wide battle-array of the Congregation was 
clearly viſible from a diſtance. Argyle, the 
Prior of St Andrew's, Ruthven the diſplaced 
provoſt of Perth, Haliburton the provoſt of Dun- 
dee, and Learmonth provoſt of St Andrew's, 
were among their leaders. The Queen had not 
full, undoubting confidence in the fidelity and 
loyal ardour even of thoſe nobles and their fol- 


lowers, by whom ſhe was herſelf attended. A- 
gainſt an handful, they would perhaps have 


fought with manful and contemptuous valour. 
But, diſliking their French aſſociates, and being 
not without ſecret correſpondences with the Con. 
gregatio n 
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gregation; was it not to be dreaded, that, when N 
they ſaw theſe ſo powerful, ſome of them mig. 
be induced to revolt, and change fides, as ſoon as * 1 - 
the battle ſhould be joined? In "theſe circum. 380. 
ſtances, what could Mary do? She thought in- 
ſtantly of another temporary accommodation with 
the rebels. A meſſenger was ſent with concilia- 
tory, but general and unſatisfactory propoſitions. 
He was diſmiſſed with an anſwer alike diſſatisfac- 
tory. This high language from the Congrega- 
tion, and the fearleſs conduct which they ſhewed, 
could not but increaſe the alarm of Mary and her 
counſellors. Other meſſengers of higher rank, 
and with fuller powers, were again diſpatched 
from the royal army. To them the leaders of the 1559. 
Congregation at laſt declared, that they were will- 
ing to lay down their arms, and retire, if they 
might but obtain ſatisfactory aſſurance of im- 
punity for what was paſt, of ſecurity in future, 
of liberty to worſhip God agreeably to their 
conſciences, above all, if the Queen would 
agree immediately to withdraw her troops 
beyond the Forth. Knowing that the pre- 
ſence of the French troops in the kingdom, 
was the principal grievance, in complaining of 
| which, both Catholics and Proteſtants were likely 
R to concur; they inſiſted upon this with the loudeſt 
earneſtneſs. From theſe conditions it was vain - 
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to hope to make them recede : yet; by yielding 


| Crmutheſe, the Queen-regent would give up that for 


_ which ſhe had drawn her forces firſt .to Perth, 


1530, 


and now again to Falkland. But no choice of 
alternatives remained to her. A deed, ſuch as the 
Congregation required, was prepared and figned, 
The French forces were without delay withdrawn. 


The troops of the Congregation immediately diſ- 
perſed themſelves. Mutual ſlaughter was thus 


prevented; partly by the mutual fears of both 
parties, for each other's ſtrength; partly by their 
Teverence for each other” 8 rights and good inten- 
tions “. 


Bur, Perth was as yet in the hands of that 


Siege and garriſon which Mary had recently placed in it. 


capture of 
Perth. 


They protected the Catholic religion; overawed 
and oppreſſed the friends of the reformation. The 
Lords of the Congregation had expected, that, 
in conſequence of the treaty, this garriſon of 
Frenchmen ſhouid alſo retire beyond the Forth, 
and leave Perth open to its former magiſtrates 
and inhabitants. But, this article was not dif- 
tinctly expreſſed in the recent treaty : And Mary 
did not think herſelf obliged, now to fulfil 
the violated conditions of that of Perth. Be- 
ſides, making a diſtinction between Frenchmen 
| pole onde | and 
| * Knox, 140.—143.: Lindſay, 318.— 382. 
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, Fs 


Scots in the French ſervice, which the leaders Tor > | 
of the Congregation were unwilling to acknow . 
ledge; ſhe thus alſo contrived rather to elude, 4. D. 


than direQly violate ſome of the terms of theſe. 
treaties. A letter from Argyle and Stuart Prior 
of St Andrew's, was ſent ſoon after the French 
forces had left Fife, to demand the evacuation of 


the town of Perth. Without awaiting her anſwer, 


theſe Lords began again to muſter a force, in order 
to compel, by ſiege and aſſault, what, they could not 


ſuppoſe, would be voluntarily conceded by the 


Queen-regent or her ſervants. Summoned by the 
beſieging Congregation- to ſurrender and depart. 
from the town; the garriſon, and Charteris the pro- 
voſt, declared their determination to hold it for the 
Queen againſt all affailants. Having received this 
anſwer, the reformers no longer delayed the com- 
- mencement of hoſtilities, Attracted by their zeal 
and ſucceſs, new adherents now joined them; 
the Earl of Monteith, repairing with his vaſſals 
from the northern diviſion of the ſhire of Stirling ; 
and Campbell of Glenurchart, coming from the 
ſouthern confines of Argyleſhire, to take part with 
the Earl of Argyle, the chieftain of his clan. 
Huntley, Erſkine, and Bannatyne, came with new 
propoſals from the Queen, to avert the danger of 
the ſiege. But, their propoſals ſavoured more of 
artifice than of ingenuous conceſſion; and the Con- 
gregation had determined to hearken to no terms 


which 
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which ſhould not offer the immediate wittidriwing 


L=avoHfthe garrifon—and the leaving to the citizens 


A. D. 


1542 to 
1 


the free exerciſe of the reformed religion. The 
Queen's ambaſſadors returned in diſappôintment, 
without having accomphſhed the purpoſe of their 
coming, * The ſiege was vigotouſly"proſecuted'z 
the garriſon; and the Queen's partizans within, 


made à gallant defence. Yet, unprovided with 


the means of withſtanding, for any long time; an 
aſſault, Which was now füriouſſy made with artil- 
lery, from the eaſtern and the weſtern ſides; they 
were ſoon obliged to ſue for a capitulation; of- 
tering to deliver up the town within an hour; un- 


leſs relief ſnould, in the mean time, arrive to them 


from the Queen; on condition that they ſhould 
then be permitted to march out, with their ban- 
ners diſplayed, and with the uſual honours of war. 
The beſiegers granted them a e gehe 


5 tple: terms.” W . e Weh The garriſon 


tered. Ruthven and the former wan bt 


; en to the e eee the towu ... 
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Now maſters once more of the town of Perth | 


the Congregation proceeded to exereiſe theit re- 


forming zeal, in the deſtruction of whatever mo- 
numents of Popery bad before been ſpared. 
Sorin a rich abbey; of which the Biſhop of 


9015 Tof % tan: aris T8) 91 „ Mor 
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near vicinity of Perth, naturally attracted the pil . 


laging ſpirit; of the multitude. That multitude 
was, after, the late ſucceſſes, to be gratified with 
new ſpoils, otherwiſe their reforming zeal might 
quickly become languid. While a threatening 
_ meſſage was ſent from the Lords of the Congrega- 
tion to the Biſhop, requiring him to eſpouſe the 
cauſe of the reformation, and menacing ruin to 
the abbey and all its edifices, if he ſhould dare to 
refuſe; in the mean. time, the rabble, and thoſe 
who, in the extravagance of their zeal, thought, 
it would be hainouſly criminal to ſpare ſuch a 
ſeat of idolatry as Scoone ; haſtened to anticipate 
and diſappoint whatever ſparing and lenient mea- 
ſures, the Biſhop's expected anſwer might ſuggeſt. 
Aware that, without at leaſt a ſeeming com- 
pliance with the demands of the Congregation, 
he could not ſave the abbey, nor perhaps eſcape 
in his own perſon, from their reforming violence; 
the Biſhop readily anſwered to their meſſage, that 
he would comply with all-their demands. But, the 
greedy plundering mob already ſurrounded their 
monaſtery ;. and their preachers and leaders were 
vainly, perhaps not very ſincerely, making ſome 
faint efforts to reſtrain the pillage. The pretence 


of other affairs quickly called away the leaders. 


Seeing the Biſhop's houſehold, and the eccleſia- 
ſties of the monaſtery, arm themſelves for their 
Vol. IV, M m defence, 


A. D. 
+1542 to 
1580. 
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i | 2 defence, and make ſome endeavours to fortify 
5 9 place; the fury of the mob was inflamed, 
: 2 8 1 4 at the fight, to the utmoſt extravagance. A 
1582 ſword was drawn, on the ſide of the Biſhop's ſer- 
yants, in defence of the granary. A citizen, of 
Dundee was wounded. Without delay, the mul. 

titude pillaging whatever they could eaſily reach, 

ſet the reſt on fire. The whole buildings of the 

abbey were ſoon burnt to the earth, The crowd 

looked on, with ſavage joy; congratulating one a» 

nother as the authors of a ſervice highly grateful in 

the ſight of Heaven; and fiercely declaring their 

own crime to be the judgement of God upon, the 


'1 idolatry, the luxury, the cruelty, and the We 
1 cdrimes of the monks *®! 

1 Progres WHILE an unarmed and irregular multitude, 
| of the 

| Congrega- chiefly citizens of the towns of Perth and 


tion from 


Perthtox. Dundee, were thus employed in ſpreading. de: 
dinburgh. vaſtation over every monument, of the Papal re- 
ligion, which remained in Perth, and its imme- 
diate vicinity; Argyle and the Prior of St An- 
drew's had already departed in the night, with 
a troop of armed followers, to take poſſeſſion of 
Stirling for the Congregation. _The ordinary 
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at St Andrew's: Having been conveyed out of Fife, Ser. I. 
by the paſſage-boats near to the mouth of the frith 


of Forth; they had not yet returned to occupy the 


caſtle which they had formerly garriſoned. There 1530 


was among the inhabitants of Stirling, and its 
neighbourhood, a diſpoſition to favour the cauſe 
of the reformation, which, to their weak, raſh, in- 
conſiderate judgements, the hand of God might 
have ſeemed, in the late events, conſpicuouſly and 
miraculouſly to proſper. Aware that Stirling 
was the key by which the paſſage from the nor- 
thern to the fouthern counties of Scotland might 
be opened or ſhut; the Queen-regent was now pre- 
paring to ſecure and fortify it againſt any attempts 


of thoſe to whom ſhe had been compelled to relin- 


quiſh all beyond the Forth. Argyle and the 
Prior of St Andrew's anticipated and fruſtrated 


her deſign, At Stirling, as in the towns beyond 


the Forth, they demoliſhed the monaſteries, ſpoiled 
the churches, and, for as much as was poſſible, 
effaced every veſtige of Romiſh ſuperſtition. 


From Stirling, the fame company proceeded to 


Linlithgow ; and; in the fury of their holy zeal, 
committed there the ſame exceſſes, and fpread' the 
ſame devaſtation. '' Only the leaders, the 'preach- 
ers, and a ſmall number of the better armed'and 
the more opulent among their followers, went 
ſteadily on in this career. The multitude fluc- 
tuated more looſely about them; ran to Join: them 

M m 2 in 
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in the firſt: burſt of zeal; then, after a few days 


— 


—— ſtay, having conſumed their proviſions, and ac- 


A. D. 


1542 to 
1580. 


quired ſome ſfiare of the plunder of the religious 
houſes, again returned home; ſoon to haſten once 


more back to ſwell the crowd of thoſe who prop E 


themſelves faithful ſervants in what they deemed 
the cauſe of God. Numbers were continually 
coming to join the Congregation; aud numbers 
were ſtill retiring homewards from it. Fear of the 
exceſſes which the reformers were unavoidably dri- 
ven to perpetrate; that ſort of ſympathetic contagion 
of paſſion and opinion, which ever ſpreads upon 
any extraordinary occaſion among a multitude, 
with the rapidity and the myſterious communica- 
tion of an epidemic diſtemper; the perſuaſion 
that Heaven was on the ſide of the reformers ; 


indignant hatred againſt the mereenary French 


troops by which Scotland was oppreſſed; all ope- 


rated to crown the efforts of Argyle, Stuart, and 
the preachers, with the moſt flattering and the 


moſt extraordinary ſueceſs. Mary, at Edinburgh; 
hearing of their approach, of the torce by Kuen 


they were attended, of the ſtill kindling ſpirit 


with which they were inflamed, of the church- 
deſtroying riots which ſtill accompanied their pro- 
greſs; would not await their coming within the 
gates of Edinburgh, but fled, in trepidation and 
haſte, to ſcek her ſafety in the caſtle of Dunbar 


Boon V HISTORY OF SCOTLAND 
The'citizens:of Edinburgh were fipe for a revolt 8 


againſt the Catholic religion. The ae 


the Provoſt, had for ſome days, with great di. _— 
ficulty, protected the monaſteries from their fury. 130. 


He fled with the Queen. The contents were in- 
ſtantly ſacked and ſpoiled. The Congregation were 
received by a great part of the —— of 
Wine ane g % 51040 etz 
SJmun but gohsgergud. l 410 

Masrzxs in that town, which was: the hrs 
ſeat, of the government, the Congregation now 
began to conduct their proceedings with greater 
ſolemnity. They ſpoiled and deſtroyed all the 
monuments of the Catholic worſhip, which Edin- 
burgh as yet contained. They ſeized the mint, 
in order to ſupport themſelves, and to diſtreſs the 
party of the Queen, by detaining, from the uſe 
of their opponents, the royal treaſures. They at 
| leaſt hindered not the emiſſaries of England from 
entering the town, to witneſs their tranſaQions, if 
not to negociate with them for the overthrow of 
the authority of Francis and Mary. They ex- 
pelled the Catholic clergy from every pulpit; 
and celebrated religious worſhip, with extraordi- 
nary ardour and perſeverance, according to the ri- 
tual of the Pre ſbyterian reformation. In the midſt 
of. this triumph, the Queen · regent dared not to 
Or TmOLUSbLIGEN at „ en e 17241304 1 ib make 
Knox, p. 146. Lindſay, b. 323. Buchanan, lib. xvi. 
pe 580. Leſly, p. 508. | 
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make any attempts againſt them otherwiſe than by 


nic a proclamation, in which they were charged 
*: B. as leſs zealous for religious reformation, than for 
3580, rebellion. But in the mean while, the friends to the 
ancient religion, and to the royal authority, rallied 


round the Queen-regent. The charge of civil rebel- 


lion ſtruck aghaſt many, who had not conceived that 
they could be puilty of rebellion, while they ſtrove 


only to explode idolatry, and to eſtabliſh, inſtead 
of it, that form of religion which they believed 
to be alone founded in facred truth. A ſearcity 
of proviſions began to be felt at Edinburgh, in 

conſequence of the extraordinary reſort of pebple 
to that city, and their continuance in it for fo 


many days together. The leaders began to fear, 


that their followers might conceive fufpicions of 
the motives on which they acted: and ſuch ſuf. 
picions began actually to ariſe, excited by the 
charge urged in the late proclamation. Thus dif. 
heartened, cooled in their zeal, almoſt divided 
from one another, alarmed by the retroſpection 


of what they had dared and atchieved, in con- 


tempt of the royal authority, the Congregation 
entered again into negociation with the Queen. 
A conference was held at Preſton,” between 4 
certain number of commiffioners, on the part 
of the Queen; and the Lords of Congregation, 
for themſelves, and thoſe who had eſpouſed the 
ſame intereſts with them. Nothing was, how- 

| ever, 
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ever, concluded. The Preſbyterians demanded, dar. i. 
chat liberty ſhould be granted, legally, for the- 

open exerciſe of their forms of worſhip through- AD, 
out the kingdom; that the Queen ſhould diſmiſs 1880. 


to France all her mercenary troops, whether na- 
tive Frenchmen, or Scots receiving pay from the ti 


tween the 


French King. Mary and her Counſellors anſwered Queenand 


the Con- 


in ambiguous terms, which ſhewed them deſirous, gregation, 


more to amuſe and outwit, than to ſatisfy, the 
agents of the congregation. While the negocia- 
tions were protracted, the members of the Con- 
gregation were again, for the greater part, diſ- 
perſed from Edinburgh to their homes; going to 
procure new ſupplies of proviſions, to depoſit 
what they had procured from the ſpoils of the re - 
ligious houſes, —or out of an inconſiderate perſua - 
ſion, that they had done enough, and that their 
religion muſt now neceſſarily triumph. Informed 
of this ſtate of the affairs of the Congregation, 
which was, in a great meaſure, the effect of her 
own conſummate policy ; Mary, with a powerful 
force, which was now aſſembled round her, ſud- 
deply advanced from, Dunbar towards Edinburgh; 
and ere Argyle, Stuart, and Knox, could draw 
out an army to oppoſe her, had happily poſſeſſed 
herſelf of Leith. Leith was thus in the hands of 
an hoſtile force. The Governor of the caſtle of 
Edinburgh was ready to turn its cannon againſt 
ae was diloyal to the Queen-regent, The 
: feeble- 


. VI. 
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L feeble-minded Hamilton was ſtill with Mary. In 


Ii tkeſe circumſtances, the Lords of the Congrega- 


A.D. 
1542 to 
1580. 


1559. 


tion ſaw themſelves compelled to agree to a treaty, 
of which they might foreſee the probable viola- 
tion, becauſe it left ſtill, in the Queen's hands, 
the means to violate it. It was ſtipulated, that 
the gates of the city of Edinburgh ſhould be again 
opened to the Queen; that the Preſbyterians ſhould 
implicitly ſubmit themſelves to her authority; 
that the Catholics ſhould be left, without moleſta- 
tion, in the exerciſe of their religion, and in the 
poſſeſſion of their convents and churches : But 
that, on the other hand, the inhabitants of Edin- 
burgh ſhould be free to chuſe between the Preſby- 
terian and the Catholic religion ; that no garriſon 
of French or Scottiſh ſoldiers ſhould be ſtationed 
within the city; that at leaſt equal freedom of 
profeſſing the reformed religion, ſhould be en- 
joyed throughout all other parts of the kindom. 
By this treaty, no party could be ſatisfied, It 
gained to the Queen conditions ſomewhat leſs 


diſadvantageous and diſhonourable, than thoſe 


which prevented a battle at Coupar ; but was 


far from re-eſtabliſhing the due influence of the 


royal authority, and brought no compenſation for 
the injuries which the Catholics had fuffered, or 


for the ſacrilege with which all the holieſt monu- 
ments of their religion had been violated. It 


gave to the Preſbyterians a neceſſary amneſty for 
| their 
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their\ ſeditibus crimes ; and ſanctioned with tlie Seer. 
authority of law, the public profeſſion of their re-Cy 
ligion: But, they well knew, that whatever the 10 5 
conditions of the treaty, that amneſty, and that 1580. 


freedom of religious worſhip, would be enjoyed, 
only ſo far as the Queen- regent wanted power to 
withhold them: and of her power, the moſt dange- 

rous inſtrument, the mercenary — rad not 
tb bein e ur W N 1. 
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Wars cheſottitigs paſſed in Sendaks Court Melville's 
of France were not without doubts concerning the mbafty. 


expediency of ſuppreſſing the reformation, by thoſe 
meaſures of violence which the Queen. regent had 
been inſtructed to employ. Even in France; the 
Calviniſtic form of the reformed religion, had 
been preached with extraordinary ſucceſs. It had 
been received, at firſt, with willing attention, 
among the clergy and the men of learning. From 
them, it had been propagated among numbers of 
the lower people, whoſe ſituation ſubjected them 
to few of thoſe prejudices of intereſt which were 
the moſt adyerſe to its reception. It had acquired, 
at laſt, ſufficient importance to win the protection 
of the great. Many of the French nobles were, 
about this time, diſpoſed to look vidyfavour'on 
the religion of Calvin. Even in the Court, its 

intereſts were eſpbuſed by Montmorency, who ri- 
Von IV $234 N n FT 3-90 valled 
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valled the Guiles in the favour of Henry the Se- 


ond Montmorency, willing to protect the re- 


A. D. 


formed religion, and to traverſe all the projects 
of the Guiſes, diſpatched to Scotland, a ſecret 
meſſenger from among his train, who might 


bearken to the complaints of the Scottiſh re- 


formers, and might return to France with infor- 


mation, which ſhould enable Montmorency to 


ſupplant the Guiſes with his royal maſter, by ex- 


. poſing the evils which aroſe from their miſtaken 


policy i in the government of Scotland. This meſ⸗ 


ſenger was James Melville, the ſon of Melville 


of Raith, a man who had been put to death for 
a traitorous correſpondence with England, into 
which he had been led by his connections with 


the reformers. James Melville, aſſociating chiefly, 


while in Scotland upon this miſſion, with the re- 
formers, heard all their grievances, gave credit 
to all their profeſſions of honeſt and loyal inten- 
tions, encouraged them to hope redreſs and ſatis- 
faction from his maſter's influence in the French 
councils ; and returned to France with abundant 
materials, ſuch as his Lord might uſe, to work 
the ruin of the Guiſes. But, about the time of 
his return, Henry periſhed by an accident in a 


iz fooliſh rencounter; and the influence of Montmo- 


rency was no more. Francis the Sccond, the 


| huſband of Mary Stuart, was exalted on his fa- 


ther $ throne : And her uncles, the Guiſes, en- 
4 | groſſed 
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groſſed the adminiſtration of the royal power, Seer. L 
without a rival. The hopes which Melville had. 
excited among his couatrymen, were therefore as 5 
fruſtrated, The original deſigns which the 1582. ; 
Guiſes had conceived, were now to be purſued, | 
almoſt from one end of Europe to the other, with 
greater boldneſs and vigour than before ®. 


Tnus without tefoutee, fave in theit own uo AY 
prudence, zeal, and valour, the reformers could of the 
only perſevere in the courſe on which they had Cons 
entered. That Mary would ſcrupuloufly ob- 
ſerve the treaty to which ſhe had agreed; was not 
to be confidently hoped. It was their buſineſs, | 
during the firſt leiſure which this treaty gave, 4X 
to ſtrengthen themſelves by new meaſures of de- | 
fence, againſt whatever ſhe thould undertake 
againſt them. At Stirling, they ſolemnly re- 
.newed their bond of aſſociation; and openly re- 
ſolved to aſk from England, in which the reign of 
Elizabeth had now finally eſtabliſhed the reform- 
ed religion. Happily, the Duke of Chattelherault, 
was now at laſt driven to regard the French Court 
as irreconcileably determined to accompliſh the 
ruin of his houſe. Without longer heſitation, _. 
he threw. himſelf into the arms of the reform- 5 
Nn 2 | ers 


N * Melville's Memoirs, p. $3.—56. : Henault, Abrege Chrono), 
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ers. To ſtrengthen themſelves in the weſtern 


WwMdiltrits, Glencairn, Boyd, and Ochiltree, retired 


A. D. 


1542 to 


1580. 


15 


bl 


from Stirling, for a ſhort time, to Ayrſhire ; the 


Prior of St Andrew's, and the Earl of Argyle, to 


the regions which remained under the juriſdic- 
tion and influence of Argyle. The caſtle of Dun- 
barton, the principal ſtrong place on the frith of 


Clyde, fell into their hands. Others remaining 


at Stirling, and in the middle diſtricts of the 


kingdom; were in readineſs to ſound the alarm, 


and to convoke their brethren from all quarters, 


whenever the Queen - regent ſhould threaten the 


ſafety of any of the Congregation, ah the violation 


tt | 


from 
France 
to the 


Queen- 


regent. 


of the recent 1 8 of Sb 1 

No e had young Francis aſcended the 
French throne, than the Guiſes diſpatched meſ- 
ſengers to notify this event to the Queen-regent 
of Scotland. Theſe meſſengers were alſo the 


bearers of orders, enjoining her to proſecute, with 
Increaſed | vigour and ſeverity, thoſe meaſures 


of |: hoſtility and violence which 'ſhe had be- 
gun to employ againſt the reformers. An army 


of French ſoldiers, ſuch as might be ſufficient eaſi- 


ly to ſuppreſs the tumultuary inſurreQions of the 
votaries of the new doctrines, was promiſed to fol- 


low ſpeedily, under the command of the Marquis 


d N e . from their Sove- 


reign 
* Knox, p. 154.—r 56. &c. : 
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reign were, by the ſame ambaſſadors, communi- L I. 


, 


VI. 


cated to Stuart the Prior of St Andrew's, and to. 


the other leaders of the Congregation. The 
Queen-regent was encouraged to act with new 
boldneſs, haughtineſs, and unfaithfulneſs, towards 


all the reformers, and all who favoured them. 


Irritated, as ſhe already was, beyond the wonted 
gentleneſs of her nature, by the inſurrections 


raiſed againſt her authority, and the profanation of 


the hdlieſt things of her religion; ſhe did not 
fail to diſplay openly her full ſenſe of all the ad- 
vantages which theſe recent promiſes and com- 


mands from France, evidently gave againſt her 
enemies. Of the promiſed forces, a part, amount- 
ing to the number of a thouſand ſoldiers, ſoon 


after arrived; bringing, at the ſame time, a plen- 


tiful ſupply of money, arms, and other military 


ſtores. Within no long time, theſe were re- 
inforced by the arrival of two thouſand more, 
under the command of M. de la Broſſe. Pelleve, 
Biſhop of Amiens, and three: other: eccleſiaſtics, 
doctors of the Sorbonne, accompanied theſe 
laſt forces, in order that the arguments of the 
doQors might co-operate to the overthrow of 
hereſy, with the arms of the warriors, and the 
thunder of the cannons * fa | 


A. D. 
1542 to 
1580. 


IN the mean time, the leaders of the Congre- Conduat . 

0 : of the 
gation Congrega- 
* Knox, p. 156. &c.: Lindſay, p. 324.: Leſly, p. 5$10.—515, ; tion. 
Buchanan, lib. xvi. p. 
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gation were not idle. They acted like men ſupe- 


LWr=rior to flacknels or timidity, who ſaw their deareſt 


A. D. 
1542 to 
1580. 


intereſts at ſtake, and who were rouſed to the 
moſt energetic exertion of all the vigilance and 


activity of which they were capable. Young Arran's 


account of the danger which he had with difficul- 


ty eſcaped in France, had added Chattelherault, 


with open co-operation to their party. The ſhires 
of Argyle, Renfrew, and Ayr, were almoſt all in 
arms, zealous to fight and die for their newly em- 


braced religion, and in defence of the liberties of 


their country. The zeal of the inhabitants of the 
north-eaſt counties had been inflamed and exalted, 
not ſlackened, by the progreſs of the reformation. 
In Edinburgh, the greater number of the citizens, 
with Willock, the preacher, at their head, were 
faithful converts to the new doQrines, and gloried 
in the late ſpoliation of their convents and 
churches. Stirling and Perth were in the hands 


of the reformers. The preachers were emiſſaries, 


active and zealous, almoſt above the powers of 
humanity : That novelty, and thoſe hopes of 
ſpoils, which had at the firſt allured many con- 
verts, {till operated with all their former force: 
The preſence of fo many Frenchmen, the idea 
that the French leaders were to be gratified with 
the confiſcated eſtates of all who favoured the re- 


formation, kindled up for its e all the na- 


4 dun 
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tional pride, and all the patriotiſm, which natu- 2 55 
rally burned with ardour in the breaſts of Scotſ. ... 


men. Frequent proclamations, publiſhed againſt 
the Congregation by the authority of the Queen- | 
regent, were, by the addreſs of the buſieſt agents 


of the reform, repreſented in a light in which they - 


ſerved to counteract her own purpoſes. At the 
head of the Congregation were, the political and 


military talents of Stuart, Argyle, Glencairn, 


and Ruthven ; the illuſtrious name of Hamilton; 
the fearleſs, enthuſiaſtic, tranſported zeal of Knox 
and the other preachers. England was at hand ; 
the hopes of its aſſiſtance were ready in the minds 
of all. To the Queen's proclamations, the re- 
formers made anſwer with a virulence, and an 
artful imputation of wicked purpoſes, which even 
exceeded what her miniſters had taught her to 


expect. While ſhe expelled the preachers from 


the churches of Edinburgh, fortified Leith, and en- 


A.D. 
1542 to 
1580. 


deavoured to call around her all who were ſtill ; 


loyal to their King, and faithful to the ancient re- 
ligion; they, in their turn, aſſembled at Hamil- 


ton ; diſpatched letters throughout the kingdom, 


in the Duke's name, calling the friends of their 
country to protect its liberties againſt French ty- 
ranny ; and appointed an early convention to 
meet at Edinburgh, for the purpoſe of purſuing 
thoſe meaſures of hoſtility, which the conduct of 
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Geer: Vi the French Court and the Queen-regent ſeemed 
io leave them no longer at liberty to decline. 
F. n 
1580. Bur, Mary confided more in that Gallic 
Meaſures force which was continually -augmented by new 
ty em: " fupplies, than in the favour of any part of the 
7 > the Scottiſh nation. Her French troops ſtrongly for- 
_ Congreg> tified the ſea-port town of Leith, by which they 
might command means of retreat out of the ifland, 
in the caſe of final ill-ſucceſs, or might receive 
- from time to time new ſupplies, to reinforce. ' 
their ſtrength, and aid their efforts. From Leith 
they made inroads into the circumjacent country, 
poſſeſſed themſclves of ſeveral ſtrong holds on the 
coaſt of Fife, ſupported thoſe who were in that re- 
gion {till faithful to the Queen, grievouſly annoy- 
ed the partizans of the reformation, ſpoiled alſo 
tte towns of Linlithgow and Stirling, ſpread ter- 
ror and devaſtation far and wide, hut yet not with. 
out often ſuffering from Scottiſh valour, diſaſters 
and calamities little leſs grievous than thoſe which 
they inflicted. Amidſt this force and activity of 
her foreign troops, the Queen once more purified 
all the churches of Edinburgh, expelled the preach- 
ers, cauſed thoſe inſcriptions to be effaced with ; 
which the Reſormers had covered the walls of the 
houſes of worſhip, reſtored once more, with ſo- 
lemn veneration, thoſe altars which had been over- 
50 thrown 


* Knox, p. 1 56.279. Buchanan, lib. xvi- p. 5$1,—583, : 
Lindſay, p. 324- : Leſly. lib. x. p. 515» 8 | 
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thrown, and thoſe i images which had been broken ee — 
down. While the party of the Congregation, bo 
uttering more the voice of patriotiſm, than that of 9 hy wi 
religious zeal, demanded the diſmiſſal of all the 155. 
French troops, as the price for which they might 
be perſuaded to return to their duty: Mary and 
her counſellors proteſted the fairneſs of their in- 
tentions towards the conſtitutional liberties of the 
Scottiſh nation; yet talked of the neceſſity of foreign 
aid to ſuppreſs rebellion; execrated the treaſonable 
correſpondence of the Lords of the Congregation 
with the Engliſh ; and half avowed their purpoſe. 
to ſubjugate, by a mercenary army, a people 
whoſe favour could not be, by gentler means, 
conciliated to the meaſures of their Pg % 


In the mean time, the Lords of the Congrega- Meaſures 
tion were much more ſucceſsful than the Queen- — 
regent, in their attempts to win the general fa- tion. 
vour of the nation to their cauſe. They failed not 
to aſſemble in a parliamentary convention at Edin- 
burgh, on the twenty-firſt day of October, as they 
had reſolved. All mutual overtures towards re- 

conciliation proving vain, they determined to at- 
tack the French within their fortifications at Leith. 
They prepared ſuch means and engines of aſſault 
as they could readily procure; and marched out to 
aſfail their adverſaries; with a too preſumptuous 

Vol. IV. Oo confidence 
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+; confidence, that God from on bigh would give vic- 


2 tory to their endeavours; even as he was, in the 


A. D. 


18642 to 


1580. 


ſcriptures, related to have often, againſt all hu- 
man probability, crowned with ſucceſs the arms 
of the Iſraelites of old. But, the Queen had ſpies 
in the midſt ot them, by whom ſhe was fecretly 
advertiſed of all their purpoſes, and of the poor- 
neſs of the means which they poſſeſſed to accom- 
pliſh them. The hired ſoldiers who ſerved among 
them, could not obtain their pay, and began, 
therefore, to riſe in mutiny. Againſt the arms, 
the order, the military ſkill, the abundance 
of all neceſſaries, which conſtituted the ſtrength 
of the French troops, how little could be at- 


chieved by the undiſciplined valour of a mob of 


enthuſiaſts? Whatever aſſaults the reformers 
made from Edinburgh upon Leith, were, by 
the French ſoldiers, ſucceſsfully repulſed. The 


French iſſuing to intercept a convoy of proviſions 


which was expected by their enemies, were op- 
poſed, with the ſame ill ſucceſs as before, by the 
forces of the Congregation ; routed them again 


with conſiderable ſlaughter; and, by this victory, 


encouraged a conſiderable part of the inhabitants 
of Edinburgh, to declare boldly and loudly a- 
gainſt a party who were no longer proſperous. 
Amid theſe diſaſters, the loſs of a ſum of money 
obtained from England, but of which the Earl of 
Bothwell robbed their enyoy; left the Lords of the 
Congregation almoſt without reſource, It was in 
| vain 
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vain, that they took and ſpoiled Bothwell's caltle & Sect. I. 


HAP. VI. 


of Crichton. The money had been previouly - 


conveyed away; Bothwell himſelf eſcaped falling 4 
into their hands. The ſpoils of his caſtle were 
but a poor compenſation for the loſs of the booty 
which he had ſeized. Mary of Lorraine was, by 


the authority of the Convention of the reformers, 


ſuſpended from the Regency of the kingdom. 
But, the reverſes which they now experienced, 
threatened to make that ſuſpenſion more hurtful 
to its authors than to Mary and her adminiſtra- 
tion. Knox, having in vain laboured, with the 
other leaders of the Congregation, to inflame and 


maintain the dying zeal of their party; tried a 


different theme; and repreſented their defeats 
and diſaſters, as the puniſhment of Heaven, in- 
flicted upon their lukewarmneſs and other crimes. 
Maitland of Lethington ſuddenly deſerting the 
party and the Councils of the Queen; now at- 
tached himfelf to the intereſts of the Congrega- 
tion; yet ſtrove in vain to perſuade them in their 


preſent circumſtances, to remain in Edinburgh, 
or at leaſt to leave ſuch a force in it, as might 


preſerve the city from being again occupied by 


Mary and her troops. William Kirkaldy af Grange, 


one of the murderers of Beaton, one of the moſt 
gallant captains of the age, in vain endeavoured 


yet to breathe ſome portion of his own ardour into 


the deſpondent partizans of the reformation. 
O O2 


Even 


1543 2 
1380. 
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8 Even ſome of their principal leaders ſeemed to 
— — the faint-heartedneſs of the mob. They re- 
| Eg D., tired in confuſion and fear out of Edinburgh. 
1 1580. One company paſſed to Glaſgow, and another to 
Dyſart in Fife. Edinburgh was once more occu- 
pied by the Queen-regent and her attendants. 
The young Earl of Arran was proclaimed a trai- 
tor. Lord Erſkine was ſummoned to deliver the 
caſtle of Edinburgh into the hands of ſervants in 
whom Mary could confide. And it ſeemed, for a 
time, as if the reformation were about to be over- 
thrown, and the liberties of Scotland to be for 


ever ee 5. 


Progreſs "Box, diſappointment, misfortune, and the ter- 
3 ror of greater evils rapidly ariſing to overwhelm 
them; ſerved only to arouſe the Congregation to 
new energy of exertion. What aid they re- 
queſted from England was, after ſome difficul- 
ties obtained; for the intereſts of Queen Eliza- 
beth now coincided entirely with theirs. Lord 
Erſkine refuſed to ſurrender the caſtle of Edin- 
burgh at the Queen's ſummons. In Fife, although 
ſome partial ſucceſſes crowned the efforts of the 
French arms; yet the Congregation were gene- 
rally and finally victorious. A powerful fleet 
from England at length entered the bay of the 
: Forth: and ſeveral veſſels from France coming 
with 


* Lindſay, p. 32.: Knox, b. 1. ſub fine, 
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with letters, ' ſupplies, and new orders to the 2 I. 
Queen. regent, were ſpeedily made the prizes of.? 


its force and vigilance. No longer retaining 


their ancient averſion to the Engliſn; but, re- 1380. 


garding the Engliſh in compariſon with the French, 
as guardian angels compared to dæmons of de- 
ſtruction; the Scottiſh nobles of the Congregation, 
ſent a deputation to meet an Engliſh army, which 
now approached on land by the way of Berwick, 
and to conduct them onwards to Edinburgh, to 
their aid. Knox, the apoſtle of this reformation, 
the ſoul and preſiding ſpirit of that league in 
which its diſciples were now united ; had opened 
the laſt effectual intercourſe with England; had 
drawn the nobles of his party to enter into it 
fully: And he it was who now conducted the 
general ſyſtem of the meaſures which were pur- 
| ſued; ſo that they might the moſt fully tend to 
the final eſtabliſhment of the reformed religion ' 
by law among the Scots. The proſpect of power- 
ful aid from England, gave new hopes of final 
triumph over the French. And theſe hopes en- 
couraged numbers of the Scottiſh nobles to flock 
to the ſtandard of the Congregation ; who might 
otherwiſe have reſiſted the call of. patriotiſm, and 
remained neutral, or might perhaps have at length 
joined the forces of the Queen *. | 


/ 


ELIZZABETA 


* Lindſay, p. 325.—329.: Knox, p. 199.— 223, & c. 
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ELIZABETH and her :miniſters had, from the 


- fruſt, perceived all the importance of ſupporting 


A. D. 
2542 to 


1580. 


the reformation, and oppoſing the meaſures of 
France, among the Scots. Accuſtomed, how- 
ever, to act, on every occaſion, with cautious 
prudence and circumſpection, ſhe had avoided 


the inconveniencies which might have ariſen from 


eſpouſing too raſhly the cauſe of the Scottiſh re- 
formers, while they were as yet but a faction 


or party in the land. They had not been forbid - 


den to hope for powerful aid to be at ſome future 
time obtained from Elizabeth. Some ſmall ſup- 
plies of money had not been refuſed them. 
Engliſh emiſſaries had watched the progreſs of the 
conteſt between them and their Queen, as if, of 
purpoſe to mark the moment when Engliſh 
aid might be moſt ſeaſonably afforded. But, till 
the whole nation ſeemed to be engaged in the 


_ cauſe ; till the firſt Prince of the royal blood had 


put himſelf formally at their head; till an act of 


the Convention had degraded the Queen-regent 


from her office; till the deſigns of France to ſub- 
ject Scotland to the laws of conqueſt, had been 
unambiguouſly evinced: the Engliſh- Court had 
ſtill delayed to enter into an open and deciſive al- 
Hance with the Scots, againſt their Gallic oppreſ- 


- fors. Since that alliance had been openly and fi- 


nally contracted by the negotiations of Maitland 
| | | of 
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of Lethington, at the Engliſh Court; the activity Ster. J 
with which Elizabeth haſtened to give it ef. 
fect, had been ſuch as fully to evince her ardent TOS 
ſincerity in favour of the Scottiſh reformers. Al- 1580. 
ready were the French ſhut up by fex ; while the Arrival of 
Engliſh fleet rode maſters of the Scottiſh eoaſts li aun?” 
from Berwick to Dundee. By land, a powerful e 
Engliſh army had now entered the Scottiſſr con- 
fines, and was advancing to join the forces of the 
Congregation, and to co-operate with them againſt 
the French. This army conſiſted of fix thouſand 
infantry, and two thouſand horſe, under the com- 
mand of the Lord Grey of Wilton. At Preſton, 
they were reſpectfully received by the Duke of 
Chattelherault, and the other Scottiſh nobles who 
were the leaders in the reformation, with all their 
followers. The country around Edinburgh had 
been already laid waſte by the French troops. 
But, the Engliſh brought with them ample ſupplies 
of neceſſaries: their fleet on the coaſt was ready 
to bring what more might be wanted: and the 
Congregation themſelves eagerly offered whatever 
the condition of their country could enable them 
to provide for the entertainment of their allies. 
After ſome days of deliberation, it was determined 
once more to beſiege the French forces in Leith. 
The Scottiſh and Engliſh armies then decamped ; 
and, with all their baggage and artillery, moved 

| onward 
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52 10.6 


ona theſe tranſactions 3 in the 
intercourſe of the Scots with: the Engliſh ; the mi- 
niſters of the Queen · regent, the ambaſſadors of 
France, the French captains and their troops, had 
beſtirred themſelves with extraordinary zeal and 


activity; both to prevent the union of the Engliſh 


with the Scots, and then to prepare for vigorouſſy 
withſtanding their united efforts. At the Engliſh 
Court, Monluc Biſhop of Valence, had, by a 
thouſand artifices of negociation, laboured to 
make Elizabeth with-hold her ſuecours from the 
Scottiſh reformers, until a ſufficient force ſhould 
have arrived from France, to reſiſt, and triumph 
over, the hoſtilities of both the Scots and the 
Engliſh. - The Princes of Lorraine, the miniſters 


of the young French King, ſtruggled ; amidſt the 


difficulties of thoſe affairs on the continent, with 


- which they were now embarraſſed; to ſend, with- 


out delay, ſuch ſupplies as might ſtill enable their 
ſiſter to maintain her authority among the 
Scots. But a tempeſt ſcattered and drove back 
the fleet that conveyed their laſt ſuccours. 
The French forces ſallied out from Leith, ſtill in 


various excurſions over the country, to procure 
for themſelves proviſions, to deſtroy whateyer 
might be of uſe to that enemies, and to cut off 


„ 
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thoſe enemies by ſurpriſe, wherever Mey wander. Seer: 2 
ed in ſtraggling parties, or lay in heedleſs ſecuri yas 
ty. While the Duke of Chattelherault beſieged AD: 
the caſtle of Sempill, an adherent to the party of 1880. 
the Queen · regent; the French marched ſuddenly 
to relieve the beſieged; but finding that they had 
come too late, ſpoiled the city of Glaſgow; and 
then returned, after having in vain endeavoured 
to draw Hamilton and his followers to a battle. 
Stirling was for ſome time occupied by the French; 
but finding it unſafe to weaken their force by di- 
viſion, they were at laſt obliged to abandon it, 
and to withdraw to Leith, the detachment by 
which it had been garriſoned. While the hoſts of 
the Scots and Engliſh aſſembling all around; encom- 
paſſed the French on every quarter, ſtill nearer and . 
nearer, and prepared toſhut'them up in Leith; the 
French gradually concentrated their force, increa- 
ſed their fortifications, and employed every means 
within their power to enable them to withſtand a ſiege 
or a blockade, till new ſuccours ſhould arrive from 
France: They might have occupied Edinburgh 
rather than Leith. But, while the caſtle was not 
in their hands, they would have been unſafe in 
the town : Their numbers were unequal to the 
defence of a place ſo extenſive as Edinburgh: A 
ſea-port ſuch as Leith was neceſſary, that they 
might not be cut off from receiving thoſe new 
ſupplies from abroad, which were now anxiouſly 
Vol. IV. P p | expected, 
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Char, Vi * expected. Howerer, ere the communication be- 

—/— tween Leith and Edinburgh was yet cut off by the 

AD, „ ſiege, the Queen-regent, diſpirited by the progreſs 

1580. of that unhappy train of events in which ſhe had 

Aàcted an important part, now languiſhing in her 

health, and urged by her counſellors to withdraw 

| from the dangers and miſeries of the commencing 
| ſiege; retired into the caſtle of Edinburgh, and com- 
| mitted the cuſtody of her perſon to the fidelityof the 
1 Lord Erſkine, who commanded in that caſtle, and 
| | who, though herefuſedtoſurrender it to the French, 
| 
| 


maintained a ſtrict neutrality, and held it equally 
out againſt the leaders of the A . t 


is Noe Tur Scottiſh and Engliſh : armies in tis mean 


8 Leith. while inveſted the town of Leith, opened their 
| trenches, and formally began the fiege., By land, 
| T; the beſieged town was cloſely encompaſſed on all 
In quarters. On the fide of the ſea, the harbour of 


| | Leith was equally blocked up by the Engliſh force 
| | | upon Inch- Keith, and by an Engliſh fleet, of at 
leaſt thirty ſhips. On the thirteenth day of April, 
in the year one thouſand five hundred and ſixty, 
the beſiegers made their firſt aſſault with twelve 

pieces of great artillery and twenty ſmaller pieces. 

'An unſucceſsful ſally was, on the ſecond day fol- 
lowing, made from the town by the beſieged gar- 
riſon: The ſkirmiſh was prolonged for ſeven hours: 
The 


* Lindſay, p. 326,348, : Re 323, &c.: acm 5. 591. 
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The French ſoldiers led by Martigi, forced their Ser. 


way into the Engliſh trenches, while the Scottiſh 


and Engliſh warriors, unaware of danger, were 
unarmed, and were amuſing themſelves with 
games of chance. Some troops of .the Engliſh 
cavalry advanced to ſuſtain the ſhock of the aſſail- 


| b. VI. 


A. D. 


1542 to 
1580. 


ants, till the infantry ſhould reſume their arms. 


The onſet of the French was fierce and powerful, 
and was urged with the moſt gallant intrepidity. 
Not leſs ſuſtained by innate valour was the reſiſt- 


ance of the Scots and Engliſh. Enraged by the 


thought that they had been taken by ſurpriſe ; 
they armed themſelves, and ruſhed forward, one 


after another, into the keeneſt fury of the fight, 


with inconceivable haſte and impatience. The 
French were then ſoon beaten : The Engliſh 
prefling indignantly after, cut them in pieces, on 
all ſides, with a terrible ſlaughter ; and Martigi, 
and his ſurviving followers, returned within 'the 
town, convinced, that, although the beſiegers 
might indeed be ſurpriſed, they were not eaſily to 
be defeated. ' Convinced, in like manner, by the 
circutnſtances of this partial engagement, that they 
had not opened the fiege with ſufficient precautions; 
the allies now raiſed mounds, at equal diſtances, 
around the extent of the entrenchments, . from 
which they levelled their artillery ; - and behind 
which, it was meant, that their ſoldiers ſhould rally 
if they ſhould be again at any time ſurpriſed, by 


Pp 2 ſallies 


Zed 


Seer, Ii ſallies from the town. Meanwhile, the Engliſh 
-— ſhips failing up, without oppoſition, into the very 
e harbour of Leith, diſcharged their great guns with 


1542 
opp 
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conſiderable effect upon the Frenchmen on the 
ſhore. On the ſide of the land, the Engliſh bat- 
teries, at the ſame time, played almoſt inceſſantly 


againſt the walls of the town, and its moſt conſpi- 
cuous buildings within. St Anthony's church 


was battered down : The high church, at this 


time occupied as a magazine, ſhared the ſame fate: 
Many alſo of the ordinary dwelling-houſes on the 


eaſtern fide of the town, were equally deſtroyed. 
Attempts were then made, with various ſucceſs, 


to annoy the beſieged by ſudden affaults: The 


mills of Leith were by them pillaged and de- 
ſtroyed : The aſſaults were continually renewed, 
now on this ſide of the town, and now on that, 
wherever the fortifications ſeemed the weakeſt, or 


| Wherever their defenders were the leaſt upon their 


guard. On the eighth day of May, however, an aſ- 
ſault made with extraordinary preparations, and 


in unuſual force, was ſo ſucceſsfully repulſed by 


the French; that not a few of the boldeſt of the aſ- 
ſailants were killed; and the beſieged were encou- 


raged to hope, that the Scots and Engliſh would 


now raiſe the ſiege, andretireindeſpair. But, within 
the town, the ſcarcity of proviſions was now ſuch 
as to compel the French to eat the fleſh of their 


{flavghtered horſes: A fleet of ten ſhips now ap- 


pfroached 
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proached the mouth of the bay; bringing from Fare 
France, all thoſe ſupplies which were wanted W 
the beſieged. The proſpect re- animated thoſe 4. 28 * 
who were fainting under the anguiſh of hope de- 1550. 
ferred. But, the Engliſh ſhips intercepted their 
progreſs : A ſea-fight enſued : five of the French 
veſſels . became the prizes of the Engliſh: the 
* other five with difficulty eſcaped, but not to bring 

relief to the garriſon in Leith. All hopes of re- 
lief ſeemed thus to be cut off from the French 
garriſon. They renewed their fallies ; but with- 

out ſucceſs. Their only proſpect of ſafety now 
remained in the negotiations of Monluc, the cele- 
brated Biſhop of Valence, with the beſieging ates, 

and at the "RO Court *, 


Dans this progreſs of the ſiege, continual 
attempts were made to terminate the mutual hoſti- 
lities by negotiation. Propoſals of capitulation 
were ſuggeſted between the beſiegers and the be- 
ſieged. It was anxiouſly endeavoured to recon- 
cile the Scots once more to their duty to a King 
and Queen to whom they did not yet refuſe that 

they owed allegiance. Terms of peace were pro- 

| poſed between the Queen of England, the ally of 
the Scottiſh reformers, and the King and Queen 

of France, the pretenders to her royal rights, and 


* Lindſay, p. 329. 330.: Knox, p. 226, &c;: Lefly, p. 823. 
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Cane i the avowed enemies of her perſon. But; there 
sss, on all ſides, too much exaſperation, and too 
A. D. little honeſty ſuch as might be ingenuouſly truſted, | 
1542 to 

2580. to ſuffer theſe negotiations to be ſincerely proſe- 
cuted, as long as the beſieged French might ſtill 
hope or relief, for while the Scots and Engliſh 
ſhould not be compelled to abandon the ſiege; by 
the want of necefſaties, or by ſome grievous and 
unforeſeen diſaſter. The diſunion of the Scots 
and Engliſh; was an event not improbable, and 
which might have given telief to the beſieged 
French. But, inſtead of being divided from one 
another amidſt their co-operations in the ſiege of 
Leith; the two allied nations were, for this, but 
ſo much the more cordialiy attached to each 
other. They perfected their mutual engagements, 
during the progreſs of the ſiege, by new and 
more ſolemn contracts, by which the intereſts of 
the two nations were, ſtill more cloſely than be- 

fore, combined into one. While the Queen- re- 
gent, in her retirement in the caſtle of Edinburgh, 
enjoyed yet ſufficient vigour to intereſt her mind 
in the affairs which were paſſing before her; ſhe 
earneſtly endeavoured to avert, by negotiation, 
the ruin of the French; exuhed, with tranſports 
of cruelty and rage, in any tranſient ſucceſs of 
i the ſallies by the beſieged garriſon; and laboured 
I! | with an anxiety that ſeemed to ſpring alike from 
ber reverence for that religion which ſhe had hi- 
1 Eo, | therto 


che ma =" n x Ceca; 
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therto profeſſed, and from her concern for the 1 IO oN 
reſts of her daughter, yet ta diſappoint thoſe ambi . 

tious views which ſhe dreaded in the leaders of the . — — 

reformation, and in the Queen of England. In 880. 

the mean time, however, the ſecret ſappings of in- 

ceſſant mental anxiety, the natural decays of ad- 

' vancing age, and the attacks of an incurable hy- 
dropical diſtemper, deſtroyed her health, and 
brought her faſt to the brink of the grave. The Death of 
approaches of death were made more terrible to — 
her ſoul, by the hopeleſs perplexity in which ſhe 
ſaw thoſe public affairs involved, which ſhe had 
been employed to adminiſter. Inviting-the Scot- 
tiſh nobles from the beſieging army, to viſit her in 
her laſt hours, ſhe profeſſed her averſion from the 

cauſe of their new religion and their liberties, to 

be now ſoftened; conjured them nat to caſt off 
for ever their allegiance to their lawful Soye- 
reign 3 at ONCE adviſed and intreated them to ſeek 
for ſuch a peace, as, ſecuring their ciyil and reli- 
gious liberties, ſhould at the ſame time diſmiſs 
both the French and the Engliſh troops for ever 
out of their country, and ſhould confirm aver them 
the juſt rights and authority of their lawful Queen. 
Her laſt conciliatory requeſts and exhortations 
were believed by many among the reformers to 
have flowed from repentance for the meaſures ſhe 
had exerciſed againſt them, and from a ſomewhat 
of a heayen-inſpired conviction of the truth and 


3 excellence 
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3 excellence of their peculiar doctrines. They ac- 


ee her ſuppoſed approbation, as a new teſti- 


mony in favour of the truth and juſtice of their 


2580. cauſe z and in the pride of this triumph over the 


fears, anxieties, and weakneſs of a dying woman, 
half forgave the wrongs which ſhe had formerly 
inflicted upon them. She died on the next day 
after this ſorrowful interview with the chiefs of 
the reformation, on the tenth day of June, in the 
year one thouſand five hundred and ſixty. The 
fiege, however, ſtill went on. The French, be- 
fore reduced to great extremities, were over- 
whelmed with new mt by the news 708 
r death *. 


Tux death of Mary of Lorraine was regretted 
even by her adverſaries. In compariſon with Car- 
dinal Beaton, with Hamilton Duke of Chattelhe- 
rault, with the principal French miniſters who 
had been employed under her regency, ſhe had 
ever been eminently popular among the Scottiſh 
nation. Even the moſt cruel and perfidious of 
thoſe meaſures which ſhe had been led to employ, 
in oppoſition to the progreſs of the reformed reli- 
gion, were not laid to her charge; but imputed 
to the evil deſigns of the French Court. The 
ſeeming repentance of her laſt cans might ap- 


* Leſlzei, Res Rs p. 52 5. 526, ; Lindſay, p. 33; Buchanan, 
lib. xvi. ſab fine, 
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pear an atonement for all the errors which could _S#cr: 1. 
be attributed to her. Some were willing to ac 


count her inſincere in the kind and ſorrowful pro- 


feſſions of her laſt interview with the reformers, 1880. 


Others regarded thoſe profeſſions as the genuine 
declaration of what her ſentiments had long been, 
although the intereſts and dependencies of poli- 
tics, had till now with-held her from revealing 
them. Both very probably judged amiſs. It 
is not likely, that ſuch a woman could be ſo 
baſely in/incere in her dying hours. It is ſtill leſs 
_ probable, that ſhe could have been always a ſe- 
cret friend to the reformation of the Roman Ca- 
tholic religion, and to the ſeparation of the Scot- 
tiſh kingdom. from a dependent connection with 
that of France. The truth ſeems to be; that, 
although ever deſirous to ſee the religion in 
which her youth had been inſtructed, firmly main- 
tained among the Scots; and to ſee Scotland 
united to France in a manner in which .it might 
become fully ſubſervient«o all the grand political 
views of her brothers: yet, ſhe was willing rather 
to ſacrifice the Catholic religion, than her daugh- 
ter's crown; rather to leave the liberties of the 
Scots unimpaired, than to drive them into un- 
conquerable and irreconcileable rebellion. So 
near to death, it is not probable that ſhe would 
deliberately give herſelf to exerciſe that hypocriſy 
which has been, on the other hand, aſcribed to the laſt 

Vol. IV. 2 tranſactions 
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3 V tranſactions of her dying hours. But, the feeble- 
Ly>—neſs of death ſo flurries and diſcompoſes the 


A. D. 
1542 to 
1580. 


mind; that ſhe might, in this condition, be apt 
perhaps to conclude from the proſperity of the 
reformers, and from the ills which had befallen 
herſelf, while the ſtrove to ſupport the ancient reli- 
gion of the land: that the hand of Providence 
was lifted up againſt her, and againſt the mea- 
ſures of which ſhe had. been made the inſtru- 


ment; that there was truth in the doctrines 


of Knox, although the prejudices of her educa- 


tion, and her habitual modes of thinking, made 


ber unable directly to diſtinguiſh it. But, any 
incipient conviction of this ſort, is to be regarded 
as weakneſs, not as illumination. The moſt 
probable. concluſion, therefore, is; that Mary 
was, in her. laſt hours, neither a hypocrite 
nor a convert to the cauſe of the liberties and the 
new religion of the Scots. She trembled for 
the inheritance of her daughter; and in weak- 
neſs, not in clear, yigorous, rational conviction, 
ſhe was tempted to ſuppoſe innovations fo ſucceſs- 


ful, to be not entirely incompatible with ſanctiiy 


and truth. Many other excellencies appear to have 
adorned her conduct. Although beautiful, and 
left a widow in the prime of life, ſhe was ſeverely 
chaſte. Political addreſs ſeems to have been, in 
her character, united with greater virtue, than 
commonly accompanies it. It is certain, that her 


firſt 
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firſt endeavours to weaken the popularity of the Sect, 3 5 
family of Hamilton, and her early lenity to the 
diſciples of the reformation, contributed remarka- 1 15 9 


bly to advance the cauſe of that religious reform, 
which the vigorous meaſures of Beaton's admini- 
ſtration, if they had been perſeveringly employed, 
muſt at leaſt have retarded, might perhaps _ 
for a RA wile longer, ſuppreſſed. 


Manv's death was a fatal blow to whatever 
hopes the French might have conceived of an 
eaſy pacification to be mediated by her means. 
In the condition of parties at the French 
Court, and in the ſtate of the public force and of 
the counfels of France in reſpect to neighbour- 
ing nations; the unhappy garriſon in Leith, and 
the commiſſioners for the management of the 
French affairs in Britain; found yet other diffi- 
culties fatally adverſe to their ſucceſs in extrica- 


I 580. 


ting themſelves, with honour and advantage, 


from the diſaſters which now encompaſſed them. 
Every other meaſure having failed, the am- 
baſſadors of France, at laſt, addreſſed the Eng- 
ih Court, with a reſolution to accept the beſt 
terms which Elizabeth could be perſuaded to 
grant. Plenipotentiaries were mutually appoint- 
ed from the French and the Engliſh Sovereigns. 
vera interviews and diſcuſſions adjuſted thoſe 

atters which were in conteſt between the two 

| Q.q2 Courts, 
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Gre, vi Courts, in ſuch a manner, that the objects for 
ö hich the Scots had taken arms, and {till more 
or thoſe purpoſes, in order to the accompliſhment of 
1539 which Elizabeth had ſupported them by ſuch 
powerful aid, were, in this pacification, com- 
pletely effected. Being but the ſubjects of 
Francis and Mary, the Scottiſh Congregation 
could not be formally parties in the treaty by 
which theſe differences were to be finally compo- 
Ser | ſed. But, their commiſſioners vigilantly watched 
Francis its progreſs. A petition and remonſtrance, pre- 
155 8 ſented in their name, and under the ſanction of 
Elizabeth, made known their grievances and their 
wiſhes. Their Sovereigns were compelled to 
grant to them, under the denomination of grace 
and pardon, conceſſions and forgiveneſs, ſuch as. 
were almoſt to annihilate their own authority. 
Francis and Mary ſpecifically agreed, that they 
would no longer produce any claims to the poſ- 
ſeſſion of the crown of England. They engaged 
to acknowledge all the force of Elizabeth's rights 
to inherit her father's kingdom. They conſented 
to relinquiſh the titles of King and Queen of 
England, which they had aſſumed; and to for- 
bear that uſe of armorial bearings properly be- 
longing to the Engliſh Sovereign, which they had 

alſo adopted. They were permitted to with- 
draw their troops, uninjured, out of Leith. And 
they engaged to introduce no other foreign 


troops 
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troops/into Scotland at any future time, without Seer. I. 
the conſent of the Eſtates of the Scottiſh Parlia- 82 
ment. Whatever fortifications on the eaſtern e | 
coaſt of Scotland, excited jealouſies in the minds 1580. 
of the Scots, as being likely to become ſtrong- 

| bolds from which their liberties might be op- 

| prefſed ; or were eſteemed by the Engliſh to be 
too favourable to any invaſion, which in future 
wars the Scots might meditate againſt their bor- 
ders: Theſe, the Sovereigns of Scotland and 
France agreed in this treaty to eraze. They pro- 
miſed to confirm whatever acts, whether for the 
regulation of the civil conſtitution and govern- 
ment of the kingdom, 'or for the new ſettlement 
of its ecclefialtical affairs, ſhould be enacted in 
a Parliament of the Scottiſh Eſtates, which was 
to be aſſembled, immediately after the final con- 
cluſion of this treaty. They engaged, that, in 

the abſence of Queen Mary out of Scotland, the 
executive government ſhould, in future, be in- 
truſted to a Council choſen by the Eſtates,” in 
concurrence ' with the Queen, They ſolemnly 
bound ' themſelves henceforth to employ only 
Scotſmen in the adminiſtration of all the great 
offices of ſtate: An act of anmeſty was. to abo- 
liſh the memory of all the late diſſentions. For 
the injuries which had been inflicted upon the 
Popith eccleſiaſtics, con:penſation was to be made 
at the diſcretion of the Eſtates in Parliament, 


By 
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vi By theſe, and other conceſſions naturally ſpring- 


8 out of theſe, the foreign Sovereigns of Scot- 


A. 14 
- #542 
— 


land, fully fatisfied their reſiſting ſubjects, as well 
as the Engliſh Queen, by whom thoſe ſubjects 
were protected. But they thus ſtripped the regal 
office ſo entirely of all its powers and honours, 
that nothing but anarchy and the total diſſolution 
of civil order, could be reaſonably expected to 
enſue. Elizabeth might welt be content with 


the exaction of thoſe moderate terms, which 


Scottiſh 
Parlia- 
ment. 


1560. 


were alone ſtipulated in favour of England. 


Giving to the reformed religion fo full a ſupe- 


riority in Scotland; rendering the Scots almoſt 
civilly independent of their own Sovereigns ; and 
effacing ſo much of the ancient odium between 
the Scots and the Engliſh : She thus gained what 
was to herſelf and her ſubjects, much more ad- 
vantageous than any other conceſhons from the 
Trench and the n could have been. 
yeh 8 convention of the Scots; 
in which Francis and Mary had; authoriſed them 
to meet for the purpoſe of ſettling anew the go- 
vernment of the kingdom; aſſembled at Edin- 
burgh, in the beginning of the month of Auguſt, 
in the year one thouſand five hundred and ſixty. 
An occaſion ſo extraordinary brought the free · 
holders together in this Parliament, in unuſual 
numbers. The converts to the doctrines of the 
Reformation, 
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Reformation, were, equally in numbers and in in- Ger- 1 
fluence, greatly prepollent. In the treaty with 
England, and in the conceſſions already granted L 
by Francis and Mary to their ſubjects, the topic 1380. 
of religion had been paſſed over almoſt in total 
ſilence. It was now the firſt matter of concern 

upon which the Scottiſh Parliament directed their 
attention. The converts of the Reformation, pre- 
ſented their requeſts in the modeſt form of a ſup- 
plication. The pretended, continual and imper- 
ceptible converſion of bread and wine into the 

body and blood of Jeſus Chriſt ; the arrogated 
powers of the Papal clergy, to diſpenſe, at their 
pleaſure, the mercy of God to the ſouls of guilty 

and perhaps unrepenting men; the idea of an 
intermediate ſtate of purgation, between the pro- 
bation of earth, and the eternal happineſs of hea- 

ven; the vain perſuaſion, that there could be in 
human works a perfection truly meritorious in 

the fight of the God of truth and purity ; were, 

in this ſupplication, zealouſly reprobated, as er- 

rors deſerving to be diſmiſſed cut of the acknow- 
ledged ſyſtem of the national faith. The reſtora- „ .. 
tion of the primitive diſcipline of the church of 32 
Chriſt was ſolemnly demanded. The confiſcation ment of 
of the revenues of the Papal clergy to better e 
uſes, was earneſtly required. In regard to the 810. 
ſpiritual objects of their requeſts, the wiſhes of 


the reformers were readily gratified by the Par- 
liament. 
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liament. The demands of . their ſupplication 


nere converted into a formal Confeſſion of Faith; 


A. D. 
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1580, 


to which the voice of the Parliament quickly 
gave the full ſanction of law. The biſhops and 
abbots of the ancient eſtabliſhment, who ſat as 


members of this Parliament ; afraid to provoke 


the perſecution of thoſe whem they could not 
ſucceſsfully oppoſe; contented themſelves with 
refuſing the ſanction of their voices to the inno- 
vation which they witneſſed with horror; daring 
to reſiſt it, neither by any pertinacious violence of 
oratory, nor by any diſſent recorded in the jour- 
nals of the Parliament. Only three of the 
Scottiſh nobles, Athole, Bothwell, and Somerville, 
imitated the example of the biſhops, in refuſing 


their aſſent to the new act of Confeſſion. The 


reformers exulted over the unreſiſting ſubmiſſion 
of their adverſaries. And the Lord Mariſhal in 
particular obſerved; that the filence with which 


the Spiritual Lords witneſſed this ſolemn aboli- 


tion of their faith, afforded to his mind, a new 
proof of the truth of thoſe doctrines, which 
they refuſed to embrace. It was more probably 
a fear for the loſs of their benefices, than any 
conſcious want of arguments for the defence of 
their faith, which held them ſilent.— In regard to 
the patrimony of the church ; the teachers of the 


Reformation, were far leſs ſucceſsful, than they 
had boon, in accompliſtung the triumph of its 


doctrines 
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doctrines. The complaints, the exhortations, the Seer 24 
remonſtrances, the invectives of the preachers, re- —— 
ſpecting this object, were heard with cold indiffe. A. er os. 
rence, with reſentment, or with hypocritical pro- 1880. 
feſſions of a feigned concern that nothing cov'4 be 
done to gratify them. The biſhops and abbots were 
generally permitted to retain their bene 85 
under ſecret conditions of transferring, by vari- 
ous deeds, a great part of their lands and in- 
comes to thoſe among the leaders in the Retorma- 
tion, who had power to protect them from cher 
oppreſſions. All the revenues of the church were 
greedily regarded as plunder which was to reward 
their zeal, by the knights and nobles whoſe ex- 
ertions had overthrown the old religion. The 
Romiſh clergy remained rich, ſilent, and degraded. 
The Reforming preachers were left to poverty, to | 
glory, and to a power with the people which could 
do all things but procure a liberal proviſion for 
their own ſubſiſtence. While they yielded to gratify 
the avarice of the nobles, by whom they were op- 
prefled ; the dignified clergy of the ancient church, 
were not prohibited from calling in their own re- 
lations to ſhare their ſpoils. Proud of the ſucceſs 
of their preaching, Knox and his brethren of the 
. Reformed clergy, patiently acquieſced in what 
they deemed injury, but knew not how to redreſs, 
The general concurrence of all parties ſeemed to 


juſtify and ſanction all the meaſures of the parlia- 
Vo. IV. R r ment. 
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ment. Wan by theſe appearances, they pro- 


— ceedẽd to act upon their own reſolutions, as if theſe 


A. D. 
1542 tO 
| 1580. 


had been already the ſettled law of the kingdom, 
without awaiting the final ſanction or diſapproba- 
tion of Francis and Mary. They cloſed the ſeries of 
their proceedings, with appointing a commiſſioner 


out of their number, to repair to France for the 


purpoſe of preſenting their recorded reſolutions, 
and obtaining to them the confirmation of their 
authority; and with nominating, at the ſame time, 


ambaſſadors to viſit the Court of their protectreſs 


Reception 


of Sandi- 


Elifabeth, and diligently to cultivate her favour, 
perhaps more neceſſary than ever, to ſupport them 
in thoſe bold meaſures by which they had en- 
croached on the prerogatives of the Scottiſh crownꝰ. 


SANDILANDS of Calder, Lord St John, was the 
commiſſioner appointed to repair, to preſent the 
acts of this parliament for the ſanction of Francis 
and Mary, at the French Court. This commiſſion 
required a man of a bold ſpirit, and a ſteady un- 
bending character. Of conceſſions ſo humiliating, 
to which their ambaſſadors had agreed, rather as 


lands at temporary expedients to ſave their troops, than 


the Court 


of France. from any perſuaſion that they could be ultimately 


conducive to the intereſt and the honour of the 
French Crown; it was not to be ſuppoſed, that 
the Gallic mae ere would cordially or haſtily _ 

approve, 


* Knox ; Buchanan, &c. 
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approve. The danger was now over: The troops . 
were ſafe. To find means for evading the final wry 
ratification of the late treaty, was naturally the 2 
next object, to which the Guiſes would turn their 5% 
care. But, the ardour of the Congregation, and 
the feebleneſs of their party in Scotland, had an- 
ticipated whatever they might have begun to pre- 
pare. The Scottiſh reformers had interpreted 
the words of the treaty in a manner the moſt fa- 
vourable to their own deſigns and wiſhes; had 
enacted laws, where their ſovereigns expected : 
from them only humble petitions. News from "2M 
Scotland, ſo contrary to their wiſhes, would have 5 
obtained to any meſſenger, but an ungracious 
reception from Francis and Mary. Brought by 
Sandilands, one of the zealous and active among mY 
the adverſaries of their religion and power; they 
could not but be heard with enhanced diſlike. 
The approbation which he requeſted to the acts 
of the Scottiſh Parliament, was indignantly re- 
fuſed. From the Guiſes and the other courtiers, 
he met with every mark of inſolent hate. Un- 
certain what meaſures they ſhould: take, the 
French adminiſtration obeyed in the firſt inſtance, 
only the emotions of diſappointment, rage, and 
abhorrence “. 


Ar the Court of Elizabeth, the ambaſſadors of 


' M#-2 | the 
* Knox, &c. 
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the Scottiſh Parliament were leſs ungraciouſly re- 


— ceived. The Earls of Morton and Glencairn, 


Negotia- 
tions atthe 
English 
Court. 


with that profound and refining politician, Mait- 
land of Lethington, were the perſons to whom 
the affairs of this embaſſy had been intruſted. 
Their thanks for her aid and protection; their ac- 
counts of thoſe bold meaſures by which they had 
eſtabliſhed Preſbyterianiſm on the ruins of the an- 
cient national church; their proffers in the name 
of the people of Scotland, to remain for ever after 


this, ſteadily attached to the intereſts of Elizabeth, 


and of the reformed religion; did not fail to 
prove extremely acceptable to the Engliſh Queen 
and her miniſters. But, either the zeal of the 
reforming preachers, or the refining policy of 
Maitland, ſuggeſted a propoſal which Elizabeth 
could not hear with equal approbation. Afraid, 
leſt Francis and Mary ſhould refuſe to confirm 


their late parliamentary acts; and willing rather 


to withdraw themſelves from the allegiance of 


their lawful, hereditary Sovereign, than to ſubmit 


to the Gallic yoke, or to ſacrifice their new reli- 


gious faith; ſome of the leaders among the Scot. 
tiſh reformers, had already thought of a perpe- 


tual Proteſtant union with England. The am- 


bition, the weakneſs of character, and the royal | 


deſcent of the Hamiltons, made them to be em- 
ployed as the tools in every great project of the 


party, of which they were now nominally at the 


head 
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head. In conſequence of theſe circumſtances, the Ster. I. 


Cu 


AP. VI. 


ambaſſadors to the Court of England had been en 


joined to propoſe a matrimonial alliance between 
the Engliſh Queen, and the Earl of Arran, as the 
only meaſure which could permanently ſecure the 


A. D. 
1542 to 
1580, 


Proteſtant eſtabliſhment among the Scots. Eliza- 
beth, unwilling to ſhare her authority with a huſ- 


band, but never averſe from the flattery of court- 
| ſhip, declined the alliance which ſeemed to be 
too zealouſly and officiouſly propoſed, but without 


expreſſing any ſcorn of the merits or pretenſions 


of Arran. Her final anſwer to all the compli- 
ments and requeſts of the Scottiſh ambaſſadors, was 


ſuch as to encourage them with the hope that her 
protection might {till be continued to foſter that 


religious eſtabliſhment, which, but for her aid, 


could not yet have exiſted. Her intereſts, indeed, 
bound her to ſupport the Proteſtant religion in 
Scotland, and to ſupport the Scots againſt France, 
not leſs ſlrongly than if Scotland had been already 
a part of her own dominions *, | 


WL the Court of France were perhaps me- 


ditating ſome new deſigns againſt. the Scots; 


while Elizabeth contented herſelf to watch the af- 
fairs of France and of Scotland, with that vigi- 


lance which was neceſſary to enable her to inter- 


2 5 in due time, if there ſhould ariſe any future 


neceſſity 


*Eoſdem quos ſupra. 
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Secr.I. neceſſity for her interpoſition; while the Scottiſh 
Caray. VI. ; x 
nation were at once fearful and reſolute; dreading 
A.D. the indignation and hoſtility of their own Sove- 
1542 to FRA. | 
2580, reigns; yet, willing to. exclude Mary from her 
birth · right, rather than ſacrifice their religion and 
liberties: An event happened, by which all theſe 
political paſſions and arrangements were to be 
ſuddenly altered. Francis the Second, the huſ- 
__ or band of Mary, the Scottiſh Queen, ſuddenly died 


OR: in early youth: And by his death, the intereſts of 
the Se- the Scottiſh and the Gallic Crowns were again ſe- 
. parated out of that connexion in which they had 
been, for a time, fixed by his marriage: while 

that influence of the Guiſes, the uncles of Mary, 

which had enabled them, during the reign of her 
huſband, to ſway the whole powers of the French 
ſceptre, at their pleaſure, was by the ſame event, 

for ever deſtroyed. Young Francis left no chil. 

| dren to ſucceed on his throne. His younger bro- 

ther, Charles the Ninth, became, therefore, now 

King of France: And that influence which had 
been poſlefled by Mary, during the reign of her 

_ huſband, fell now back into the hands of Catherine 

di Medici, the widow of Henry the Second, the 

mother of Francis and Charles. Mary ſaw herſelf 

thus reduced to the humility almoſt of a private 
condition, in a Court in which ſhe had Jately 

_ reigned with more than the authority of a Sove- 

' reign, The new King and his miniſters, were to 

0 adopt 
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adept a policy as widely different as poſſible, from 2 = 
that which had been purſued under the adminiſtra-Cy=y 
tion of the Guiſes. No events could have been, 4-D- 
2542 to 
in this juncture, more favourable to the views of 1580. 
the Queen of England or to the wiſhes and inte- 
reſts of thoſe who had, in Scotland, eſtabliſhed the 
reformed religion, and daringly thrown off al- 
moſt all the bonds of lawful allegiance. It might 
ſeem to their narrow and ſuperſtitious minds, as 
if Divine Providence had in this manner ſudden- 
ly interfered, with an extraordinary exertion of 
its power, to diſarm and confound their enemies, 
and to guard and fave the newly eſtabliſhed church. 
Relieved from many of their fears, concerning 
the interpoſition of France, to reſtore the ancient 
religion, and to impoſe upon their necks the yoke 
of politi ranny; the reformers now proceed- 
ed with earneſtneſs and activity, in inſtituting new 
forms of eccleſiaſtical diſcipline, inſtead of thoſe 
which they had aboliſhed. Superintendants were 
appointed, to exerciſe ſomewhat of the authority 
of the Popiſh-biſhops. - Miniſters were appointed 
_ to preach and conduct the public ordinances of re- 
ligion in parochial diſtricts. Another unſucceſsful 
endeavour was made, to perſuade the nobles to re- 
ſign to ſpiritual uſes, all the RR revenues 
of the ancient church “. | 
PARKER! | CHAPTER 
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Sxcr. I. 


Cup. VII. 


% I. 
1542 to 
1580. 


Continuation of the Hiſtory from the era of the Death 
of Francis I. Mar-, firſt Huſband, to the Pe- 
riod of Max, Flight out of Scotland, into Eng- 
land. 

Felicity in | x | TRASH +" eb ANY 

iy had live TIE widowed Queen of the Scots, had ſpent in 


ed at the France, that period of her childhood and youth, 


French 
Court. during which the ſtrongeſt local attachments are 


uſually formed. France had been to her a ſcene 
of almoſt unmixed joy and happineſs. Around 
her, all had been tenderneſs, reſpect, and adula. 
tion. Before her, none but proſpects of augment- 
ed grandeur and growing felicityhad been ſuffered 
to ariſe. Her youth, her beauty, the exalted 

_ greatneſs of her fortune, the ſplendid luxury and 
elegance which then adorned the Court of France, 
were adapted to repreſent to her, human life, 
only as a path of perpetual pleaſure, every where 
adorned with verdure and with flowers. The 
preſence of her uncles had hitherto guarded her 
from any of thoſe early follies, of which the con- 
ſequences are ready to blaſt with miſery, even the 
opening bloom of youth. The fond affection of her 
young huſband, and his enraptured ſubmiſſion to 

| the 
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the captivating influence of her charms, had been 5 
ſuch as might well excite mutual love in her heart, | 
or at leaſt ſentiments of ſatisfaction and of kind- | 168 
neſs to ſupply | its e "Iain. 


Aan theſe joys, the au of hes young huſband, wee. 


gave her the firſt foretaſte of that bitter miſery of fut of ber 
which ſhe was afterwards to drink to the very dregs. 
Its conſequences were more afflictive to her mind, 
than the mournful event itſelf. In a Court in 
which ſhe had triumphed, ſhe could not ſubmit to 
the humiliation: of living in privacy, and in ſub- 
jection to the power of a haughty woman, who 
would delight to offer her continual indignities. 
In that critical ſtate, too, into which the affairs of 
her native kingdom had been reduced, it ſeemed 
to her uncles, that nothing leſs than her own pre- 
ſence would be ſufficient to retain the Scots within 
the bounds of their allegiance, and to prevent 
them from transferring to Elizabeth, all but the 
name of their duty and affection, as ſubjects. She 
retired, amid the firſt forrows of her widowhood, 
to the city of Rheims; and there awaited the de- 
termination of her uncles, and of fortune, in re. 
gard to the future diſpoſition of her affairs, and 
the deſtination of her life. To return to a rude 
country, deſtitute of the elegancies and accommo- 
dations of life, ſuch as Scotland; to bid a long 
Vol. IV. l | farewell 
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farewell to the happy land of France; to meet the 


LW ——rugged manners, and the ſuperſtitious prejudices 


A. D. 
1542 to 
1580. 


of the Preſbyterian Scots; to contend with fierce- 
neſs and with artifice, in the government of her 
kingdom; were proſpects to which a young and 
admired woman, like Mary, educated as ſhe had 
been, could not look forward without painful ex- 
pectation, and even horror. Vet, better depart 
to Scotland, than endure the inſolence of Cathe- 
rine di Medici, better meet the difficulty of con- 
teſt with the paſſions and prejudices of her ſub- 
jects, than ſuffer her Scottiſh kingdom to be 
reft for ever from her *. | 
| i 
WRILR Mary was yet in ſuſpence, in regard to 
her immediate return to Scotland; both the Catho- 
lic and the Preſbyterian parties of her ſubjects, de- 
puted, each, a diſtinguiſhed perſon from among 
themſelves, to invite her home. Lord James 
Stuart, her natural brother, and the perſon who 
had in truth been for ſome time the principal 
leader in the reformation, was the ambaſſador of 


the reformers. John Leſly, Vicar-General of the 


dioceſe of Aberdeen, was ſent by the Papal clergy, 
and thoſe who ſtill favoured the intereſts of France. 


. Lefly, outſtripping, in his journey, the activity of 
Stuart, was the firſt to preſent himſelf in the pre- 


ſence of his royal miſtreſs. Coming from thoſe 
| whom 


* Leſlzi Res Geftze ; Brantome, &c, . 
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whom Mary and all her French friends and coun- Seer: I 
ſellors were the moſt inclined to favour, Lefly did... 
not fail to meet ſuch a reception as could not but = * 
encourage him to declare to his royal miſtreſs, all 1880. 
the counſels and the wiſhes of thoſe from whom Iavita- 
he had been ſent. Diſtruſt of her brother and all e 
the Proteſtant party; confidence in the Romiſh f = 
clergy; a reſolution to begin her actual reign in ties in 


Scotland, with meaſures of violence, which ſhould, wr RN 
by the ſudden energy with which they might be Veen. 
employed, once more undo all that the reformers 
had ſacrilegiouſly and rebelliouſly done; were the 
ſentiments with which Leſly ſtrove to inſpire his 
Queen, and the principles of conduct which he was 
earneſt to make her adopt. In other times, his re- 
preſentations and his perſuaſions might have pro- 
vedſucceſsful. But, the princes of the houſe of Guile, 
could not now aſſiſt Mary with effectual aid from 
France. While Elizabeth was at hand to aſſiſt the 
party of the reformers; it was not to be hoped, 
that they ſnould be eaſily overpowered and humbled 
by the unaſſiſted ſtrength of the Scottiſh Papal 
party. That enterpriſe and thoſe ſchemes which 
the zeal of Lefly had propoſed, would be wildly 
raſh and dangerous, without ſurer means to carry 
them into execution. When, therefore, STUART, 
on the day after Leſly had been admitted into his 
Sovereign's preſence, ſolicited alſo an audience; 
he was received by her with marks of favour, till 
| e more 
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more flattering than thoſe which had been ſhewn 


2 · b Leſly. His advices were earneſtly liſtened to, 
1 N and his counſels were requeſted by his ſiſter, with 


15 80. 


an air which ſeemed to beſpeak her readineſs to 
follow them. Widely different from thoſe of Leſly, 
they recommended to Mary to ſanction the acts 
of that Parliament, by whoſe zeal the Preſbyterian 
religion had been already eſtabliſhed in Scotland 
to ratify the treaty with Elizabeth in all its parts ; 
to return to Scotland, without French guards or 
mercenaries, and without any other reſolutions in 
reſpe& to her future government, but thoſe of in- 
truſting herſelf with ready confidence to the fond 
allegiance of her Proteſtant ſubjects, and of win- 
ning their willing obedience, by yielding to all 
their wiſhes. All the moſt eminent of thoſe 
French officers and eceleſiaſtics, who had ſerved in 


Scotland, under the regency of Mary's mother, 


concurred in repreſenting theſe counſels of Stuart, 


as the only ones which the preſent ſtate of her af. 


fairs would permit her to adopt. Leſly was there- 
fore ſoon treated, at leaſt in public, with a cool- 
neſs which ſeemed to intimate, that the Queen's 
government would not be regulated by the counſels 
of his party, nor accommodated to their intereſts: 


It was reſolved, that Mary, upon her return to Scot- 


land, ſhould chuſe her miniſters from among' the 
leaders of the Reformation, and ſhould make them 
and their friends, the 85 oſtenſible objects of her 

favour. 
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favour. Theſe were painful meaſures to be adopted 323 
by thoſe who had lately with ſo much earneſtneſs, yu) 
ſtriven to maintain the Catholic religion, and the 5875 to 
influence of France, among the Scots. But, eren . 
theſe meaſures were to be adopted, rather than 

ſuffer Elizabeth and her partiſans - perhaps to ex- 

trude Mary for ever, from: the throne of her 


fathers *. 8 $49 


No would Elizabeth ſuffer theſe events to paſs 
unnoticed. Soon after the death of Francis the 
Second, ſhe commanded Throgmorton, hex am- 
baſſador at the Court of France, to ſolicit with re- 
newed earneſtneſs, that his widowed Queen ſhould . 
now ratify that treaty of Edinburgh, which had 
not yet received the final ſanction of the French 
Court. She had again diſpatched ambaſſadors to |. | - 
Edinburgh, who ſhould foment the ancient diſ- Elizabeth. 
contents of the Scots, and ſhould, if poſſible, 
hinder them from reſtoring to their own Sovereign 
that fond loyalty with which it was natural for 
them to regard her, if they could be aſſured that 
ſhe was not to bring them under ſervitude to a 
foreign yoke. But, while the kindneſs with which 
| Mary liſtened to the repreſentations of her Pro- 
teſtant ſubjeQs, prevented them from entering with 
too much earneſtneſs into the intereſts and views 
of Elizabeth: The firmneſs and the art with 

which 


* Knox, &c, 
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acr- I. which ſhe was taught to reſiſt the ſolicitations of 
=> Ihrogmorton, {till held in ſuſpence that object of 

A.D. the ratification of the treaty which Elizabeth was 

1542 to * W 8 *. 

2580, the moſt ſolicitous to accompliſh. Ratifying the 
treaty, Mary would diveſt herſelf of rights, which 
ſhe had learned to hold particularly dear ; which, 
even while unenforced, greatly exalted her per- 
ſonal conſequence in the eyes of all Europe; 
which might be, ſooner or later, by the operation 
of various not improbable events, receive full ef- 
fe, ſo as to degrade Elizabeth from the Engliſh - 
throye. On the other hand, it was for her life, 
for her crown, for the primary intereſts of the re- 

formed religion, that Elizabeth contended in all 

the meaſures of warfare, and all the arts of policy, 

which ſhe employed againſt Mary. Should Mary 

return into the Britiſh iſland, without renouncing 

her claims to the Engliſh crown; ſhe might hence- 

forth be regarded by the Roman Catholics in Bri- 

| tain, and throughout Europe, as the only lawful 
Sovereign of both the Scottiſh and the Engliſh do- 
minions. Conſpiracy or open warfare would be 

| inceflantly employed againſt Elizabeth's life, and 
8 royal ſtate. Both in Scotland and in England, 
1 the reformed religion might yet be for ever over- 
thrown. Their reſpective intereſts thus held Mary 
and Elizabeth at variance. Little female rivalries 
increaſed their mutual diſlike. While Mary ſtea- 
dily refuſed to gratify Elizabeth's wiſhes, by the 
| | final 
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final ratification of the late treaty; Elizabeth, on Sr. 
the other hand, denied to Mary ſuch a paſſport as yu 
ſhe required by her ambaſſador, to protect the bs; 
ſhips in which ſhe was to ſail to Scotland, from sse. 


being moleſted on the paſſage by the Engliſh ſhips 
of war. This act of Elizabeth, juſtified indeed 
by the unſettled tenor of the intercourſe between 
the two Queens, but ſavouring more of petty ma- 
lignity, than of uſeful and wiſe policy, tended 
greatly to exaſperate Mary's ſpirit. She declared 
her ſcorn of the inſult ; while ſhe juſtified, under 
plauſible pretexts, her own delay to gratify her 
rival. But, the ſpirit of the policy which ſhe had 
adopted, was fitted to win even the Scottiſh Preſ- 
byterians from Elizabeth's intereſts: And by the 
ſtrength and ſwiftneſs of the ſhips in which ſhe 
was to fail, ſhe might eaſily eſcape the endeavours 
of the Engliſh to intercept her at ſea *. 


However reluctant, Mary was now to depart 


for her own kingdom. The whole Court of Marz“ 
France accompanied her from Paris, as far as to Scotland. 


St Germain's. She was eſcorted to Calais, by 
her uncles, the Princes of the houſe of Guiſe, 
and by a numerous and ſplendid train of the Gal- 
lic nobles. Throgmorton, the - Engliſh ambaſſa- 
dor, being admitted, at Abbeville, to a laſt inter- 
view with her, again urged the ratification of the 
important 

* Knox: Keith: Maitland, &c, 
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important treaty, but declined to obtain from his 


| —w— miſtreſs, on other terms, the paſſport which Mary 


A. D. 
1542 to 
1580. 


demanded. From Calais, | ſhe failed, ſorrowful 
in bidding for ever farewel to France, and not free 
from fears that ſhe might, in her paſſage, be made 
the captive of the Engliſh fleet. A ſufficient train 
of French and of Scottiſh knights and ladies, and 


among theſe, the Marquis D*Elbceuf, her uncle, 
the Duke D'Aumale, Grand Prior of France, in 
the ſame degree related to her, with the Sieur 


de Damville, the heir of the houſe of Montmoren - 


cy, were the companions and attendants of her 


voyage. Eſcaping, under the cover of a fog that 
fortunately aroſe, the vigilance of the Engliſn 


ſquadron, which was at ſea, to intercept her; the 


gallies in which ſhe with her train were conveyed, 
Within a few days after they had ſet fail from 


Calais, arrived ſafe in the harbour of Leith. The 


Earl of Eglinton alone, with the veſſel on board 


of which he ſailed, was intercepted by the Engliſh. 
But, ſince Mary, the prize that was expected, had 


eſcaped; Eglinton's veſſel was hardly ſooner ſeized, 


than ſet at liberty. From Leith, after the delay 


of a few hours, Mary, with her train, quickly 
proceeded to the palace of Holyrood- houſe -. 


= VT 
1 


Tuts poverty of her country, did not fail, at this 
firſt aſpect, to ſtrike her young mind, accuſtomed 


to 


* Brantome : Knox, &c. 
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But, the nobles, and her ſubjects of all ranks, al. — 4 


ſembled to receive her, with a fond alacrity, and 
an ardour of congratulation, which ſhe could not 
ſee, without extreme ſatisfaction. Having received 
the Lord James Stuart with favour; and having, 
at leaſt in appearance, adopted the counſels which 
were by him ſuggeſted, in the name of the Pro- 


teſtant party: She had thus excited in the minds 


of the reformers, hopes; that ſhe herſelf, now 
returned out of a land of idolatry, might become 


the convert of their faith; and that her govern- 


ment would be, at once, favourable to the new 
religion, and not prone to reſume thoſe powers 
which the nobles, the burgeſſes, and the preachers, 
had recently uſurped from the Crown : hopes by 
which her arrival was made, for the moment, ac- 
ceptable to them, above almoſt any other event 
that could have occurred. While ſhe till profeſſed 
the Roman Catholic religion; while her attendants 
made the ſame profeſſion; while ſhe enjoyed the 


A. D. 
1542 to 
1580. 


favour of the ſacred Court of Rome; while there 


was reaſon to ſuppoſe that only the neceflities of 
her affairs made her courteons to the reformers ; 


ſhe did not forfeit that popularity which in her 
abſence ſhe had hitherto enjoyed among that part 


of her ſubjects, who were ſtill devoted to their 


ancient religion, and to the alliance of France. 


All ranks, all orders, all parties, thus joyfully 


Vol. IV. Tt agreed 
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Gu agreed to bid her welcome. Feſtive ſhows and 
Wy >—entertainments were - laviſhly prepared, to cele- 
Lo D. brate her return. Her form and manners were 
1880. ſuch as to win the admiration and good will of all 
©. who approached her. There was an eager conteſt 
| between the Catholic and the Preſbyterian party, 
who ſhould gain the firſt place in her favour, and 
acquire the direction in her councils. The Earl 
of Huntley, who had, ſome time ſince, ſeceded 
from the party of the reformers, was the moſt 
eminent nobleman at the head of the Catholic 
party: the Lord James Stuart was undenia- 
bly the moſt illuſtrious and the ableſt among 
the votaries of the Reformation. But, while 
| Huntley and his friends were altogether lighted 
at Court, or were, at the beſt, treated only with 
a reſpe& and kindneſs which conferred no Teal 
power; Stuart was ſuffered to · dictate all the firſt 
meaſures of Mary's government ; to recommend 

thoſe who were to be diſtinguiſhed by ber favour ; 
and to bring her diſlike and negle& upon thoſe 

who were difagreeable to him. Now wiſe by 
misfortune, the feebler party of the Roman Ca- 
tholics, did not yet dare to reſent with warm in- 
dignation, that diſregard, which, in diſappoint- 
ment of their ſanguine expectations, Mary had 
hitherto ſhewn them. But, it was otherwiſe with 
the fierce Preſbyterians. Proud of their ſucceſs 
in propagating their peculiar tenets in religion; 
and 
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a arrogant in the conſcious poſſeſſion of Sxcr. I. 


Cuae, VII. 


great power in the kingdom: the ne 


and nobles of the reformation. were diſpoſed 4 
to think, that only incorrigible blindneſs or 
obſtinacy could prevent all who heard the truths 
of the goſpel, which they believed, from being 


13305 3 
1580. 


converted to embrace it, as ſoon as it was declared 


to them. Even amidſt the feſtivities in which 
they expreſſed their joy in Mary's return; they 
contrived to addreſs to her eyes and ears, frequent 
hints of the horrible wickedneſs of that idolatrous 
worſhip which ſhe was ſtill accuſtomed to exerciſe. 
Their hopes and fears turned, with inexpreſſible 
anxiety, upon the conſideration, whether Mary 
was to remain a Papiſt, or to become the convert 


of Preſhyterianiſm. And, it was natural, that 


they ſhould earneſtly practiſe thoſe rude arts 
which, alone, they knew, in order to accompliſh 
an object that engaged their whole concern. 
Her brother, Lord James Stuart, although the 
leader of the Reformation, was, however, too 
well acquainted with what the proprieties and de- 
cencies of life required, not to agree with readi- 
neſs, that his ſiſter and Queen, with her foreign 
attendants, ſhould enjoy the privilege of celebra- 
ting thoſe rites of the Catholic religion in the ob- 


ſervance of which ſhe had been educated. But, 


Knox and the other preachers, Lord Lindſay, and 
ſome other gentlemen of Fife, of extraordinary 
ITS | zeal, 
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| Ne 5 zeal, could not without indignation and horror, 


WH witnels the celebration of that mais which the en- 


2 
1542 t 


Political 
ſtate of 


EUROPE. 


deavours of their zeal had aboliſhed. 'They were, 
with difficulty with- held from interrupting the ſer- 
vice, when the Queen's chapel was firſt opened 
for this purpoſe. Seeing Mary thus far retain her 
attachment for the old religion, they began to 
dread, that ſhe was yet to overturn all that they 
had done in the behalf of reform. They began 


already to raiſe againſt her thoſe outcries which 


were afterwards more ſignally to blaſt her fame, 
and to embitter and ſhorten her life“. 


Thus arrived in her native kingdom; in the 


midſt of her own ſubjects; as yet by the advice 


of her maternal uncles, acting in compliance with 
the wiſhes of thoſe who compoſed the majority 
among her nobles, fimply becauſe they were a 
majority ; in the nineteenth year of her age, and 
therefore without experienced {kill in the arts of 
government, but of a maturity of underſtanding, 
which might now ſucceſsfully apply to acquire 

that {kill : Mary found it neceffary to conſider all 
the relations of her kingdom, to foreign nations, 
and to acquaint herſelf with the reſpective views, 


and powers of the ſurrounding princes and ſtates, 


that ſhe might be able to regulate her intercourſe 
with them, wy a clear political intelligence. 


Muscovy, 
* Knox : Lindſay: Leſly: Barben. 
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'Muscovr, although no longer ſeated beyond Sxcr. I. 
the limits of the maritime and commercial ad. 


ventures, at leaſt of the Engliſh, was not yet 


comprehended within the ſphere of the ordinary 1586. 
political intercourſe” of the nations in the middle Moc. 


and ſouthern parts of Europe. The lefs remote 
regions of Norway, Denmark, and Swzpx, 
were now fubje& to Proteſtant monarchs. On 
that part of Germany, which was in its ſituation 
the moſt northern, the vicinity of theſe kingdoms 


of the north, might enable their monarchs to ex- Sw] Ex. 


erciſe ſome ſhare of political influence. But, they 
could not yet enter with any great efficacy into the 
political ſyſtem of Europe. They were poor; 
and their dominions were neither extenſive nor 
populous. They poſſeſſed no powerful maritime 
force; and were little capable of any enterpriſe 
which might either advance the proſperity of the 
Scots, or alarm them with the fears of ruin. The 
Orkney iſles had been long ſince ceded to Scot- 
land: And even againſt them there came no ex- 
peditions from the continent, ſuch as could threaten 
to diſturb Mary's future government. IRLAND, 
removed to a conſiderable diſtance north-weſt, 
from the moſt northern of the Scottiſh iſlets, was 
occupied by a Norwegian colony, and was ſubject 
to the Daniſh Crown ; but was too diſtant, and 
too miſerably poor, to afford to its inhabitants 
the means of becoming either formidable enemies, 


or 
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re Au valuable friends, to the- moſt northern and 
CES ER inhabitants of the iſles bene to the 
1542 to Scots. 

1588. ä 

TRE wide territory of GERMANY was nearer 

than the kingdoms of the north; had been long 

comprehended within the ſphere of the ordinary 

political intercourſe of the European nations; 

Gznxaxy. was poſſeſſed in dominion by an Emperor, and a 

multitude of Princes, who had, all the chief of 

them, a conſiderable influence, directly or indi- 

realy, on the relations and intereſts of that great 

political ſyſtem, with which the Queen of the 

Scots was, of neceſſity, to be much connected. 

Charles the Fifth was the greateſt of the Empe- 

rors, who had for a long ſpace of time preſided 

over the German empire. Yet, even he had fail. 

ed to recover to the Emperors, that full authority 

which was poſſeſſed by the furrounding feudal 

ſovereigns. During his reign, had ariſen that ſpirit 

of religious innovation, by which there was to 

be introduced into this empire, a new principle of 

political union, as of political oppoſition, by which 

all Germany was to be long rent with diſſentions 

and wars. Germany now contained both Pao- 

TESTANT and PAL ſtates. Theſe were coun- 

terpoiſed againſt one another, in a balance in 

which, but for foreign influence and aid, the Pa- 

| ' PAL 
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PAL powers might have eaſily prevailed. In this Sor, 
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dangerous ſituation, the PRoTEsTANTS improved 


multiplied, and drew cloſer the ties of the politi- 
cal intercourſe of the nations of all Europe, by 
the efforts which they made to maintain their own 


A. D. 
1542 to 
1530. 


political and religious independence. Ihe ſpirit 


of their religion made them at the ſame time 
zealous, without regard of worldly motives, to 


win new converts to embrace its ſaving truths. 


GERMANY, not leſs than ENGLAND, had contri- 


buted to propagate the doctrines of the Reforma- 
tion among the Scots. The ties of ſpiritual bro- 
therhood, as well as the concerns of policy, 
would naturally continue to intereſt the GER- 
MAN PROTESTANTS in all the circumſtances 
of the future fate of the Reformation in Scor- 
LAND. CHaRLEs the Fifth, lately ſovereiga 
of an immenſely wide extent of dominion, was 
now no more. He had failed in the attempt 
to obtain to his ſon Philip, the ſucceſſion: to 
the GERMAN Empire. The interior AUSTRIAN 
dominions, and the Imperial Throne, had been 
obtained by the family of his brother FERDINAND. 
Hence, the ſucceſſors of Charles the Fifth, poſ- 
ſeſſed dominions leſs extenſive, and powers more 
divided than his had been, Seain and the Ger- 
MAN empire were no longer united under one 
Sovereign. But, the Princes of the houſe of 
Auſtria, ſtill maintained between them a ſort of 


family- 
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family-alliance. They uſually co-operated with 


LY, —one common purpoſe. They never ſtrongly nor 


A. D. 
1542 to 
1580. 


directly counteracted each other's views. They 
were regarded as forming together one great po- 
litical power in Europe, whoſe intereſts were op- 
poſed to thoſe of France and its allies. Of the 
GERMAN Eur ROR the exertions might be con- 
fined in a great meaſure within the interior limits 


of Germany. But thoſe of Philip were vaſt and 


gigantic, extending from one hemiſphere to an- 
other, and directed to ſway the fate of all Eu- 
rope. 


FR AN ck, ſo powerful under Francis the Firſt, 


had ſince his reign perhaps continued to loſe the 


FRANCE. 


equipoiſe in the ſcale, againſt Germany and Spain. 
The battle of St Quintin, and the captivity of the 
great Montmorency, compelled Henry the Se- 
cond of France to conclude with his rival Phi- 


lip a diſadvantageous peace. The extravagant pro- 


2 jects of the houſe of Guiſe, the weakneſs of an 


infant-reign, domeſtic diſſentions at the Court and 
throughout the kingdom; had almoſt ever ſince held 


the French monarchy in a condition in which it could 


not ſucceſsfully purſue its former ſplendid enterpriſes 


for foreign conqueſt, and for aggrandiſement in 


the political ſyſtem of Europe. The ſpirit of re- 
formation in religion had, pervaded France, as well 


the 


4 
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verts to the doctrines of the reformers; and was * 
beginning already to become a cauſe of political 


faction and diſcord in that great kingdom. Not 
ſcrupling to ſeek the alliance of the German Pro- 


teſtants, in oppoſition to the Houſe of Auſtria; 


the French monarchs had by this meaſure, incon- 
ſiderately made themſelves the protectors of that 
which they accounted hereſy. That hereſy had, 
of conſequence, ſpread itſelf, on this accounts 
the more ſucceſsfully within their own dominions. 


1542 to 
1580. 


But, the houſe of Guiſe eſpecially, ardently at- 


tached themſelves to the intereſts of the ancient 
Catholic religion. With the maintenance of its 
eſtabliſhments in all their ancient grandeur and 
importance, they connected views of lofty am- 
bition for themſelves and for the French mo- 
narchy. Their views had been interrupted. But, 
Catherine di Medici was, almoſt equally with 
them, inclined to promote the papal intereſts ; 
And the parties of Catherine and of the Guiſes, 
divided in regard to almoſt every other object, 
were, in relation to this, however, united. Mary, 
taught, from her early infancy, to adopt the 
maxims of her uncles, and to follow implicitly 
their counſels; had come into Scotland with reſolu- 
tions to act upon a plan of conduct which they 
had marked out for her. However ſhe might, 
for a time, accommodate the ſpirit of her mea- 


Vol. IV. | Uu a ſures 
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WH the ſeeming intereſts of Engliſh policy; it was 


A. D. 
1542 to 
1590. 


Spain. 


not to be conceived, that ſhe would not ſeize the 
firſt favourable opportunity for the purpoſe of once. 
more reconciling Scotland to the French intereſts, 
and of re-eſtabliſhing in her kingdom, that vene- 
rable religion which ſhe herſelf profeſſed. 


Sram poſſeſſed dominions conterminous to 
France, on the North and on the South. 


In Italy, the Spaniſh monarch was eminently 


powerful. Vaſt was the extent of his territo- 
ries, in the iflands and on the continent of 
the recently diſcovered American hemiſphere. 
At ſea, Paitiy the Second, was at this time, 


more potent than any contemporary monarch or 
ſtate. His ſuperſtitious piety devoted him, with a 
blind zeal, to the will of Rome, and the intereſts 


of the Roman-Catholic religion. Inheriting the 
dominions of Charles the Fifth, he had inherited 


alſo that rivalſhip of France, which Charles had 


long ſplendidly maintained. Poſſeſſing almoſt de- 
ſpotic power in Spain, he was naturally to exerciſe 


an authority equally deſpotic, over the people of 


his Flemiſh dominions: And his zealous oppoſi- 


tion to the progreſs of the reformation, and the 
gloomy deſpotiſm of his temper ; were now, within 


no long time, to involve him in a We with 


his 
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his own ſubjects in the Netherlaides: which was Seer, . 


Caae.VIT. 


to check his ambition of foreign conqueſts, and a.. 


laſt to deprive the Spaniſh monarchy of one fair bo D. 
portion of its hereditary dominions. Having been 1 


the huſband of the late Queen Mary of England; 
he ſtill regretted the alliance and the hopes of which 
her death had deprived him. He was deſirous 
to have won Elizabeth, after Mary, to his bed. 
In regard to the intereſts of the young Queen of 
the Scots, he could not but be deſirous; %, that 
Scotland and England ſhould, if poſſible, be 
ſnatched from the hands of the reformers, and 
reſtored into the boſom of the Catholic church; 
and then, that, in the political ſyſtem of Europe, 
they ſhould be added to the weight of the ſcale of 
Spain, not to that of France. If injured and 
driven from Frante, by her mother-in-law, Ca- 
therine di Medici; it was perhaps natural, that 
young Mary of Scotland ſhould cultwate the al- 
liance of the Spaniſh ſovereign, in preference to 
that of the Court of France. | 


PORTUGAL was, as yet, great by the military ge- portugal. 


nius of its nobles and its monarch, and ſtill more by 
its poſſeſſions in India, and by the conſtant influx of 


wealth which it derived from its Aſiatie conqueſts 


and its adventurous commerce. But, it ated no 
important part in the political intercourſe of the 
Uu 2 great 


2 to 


\ 
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: ove T. great nations in the middle parts of Europe. 
ker ſince the days of Iſabella and Ferdinand, the 
A. P. riſing grandeur of the Spaniſh monarchy, the ad- 
1542 tO 

1580. dition of a new hemiſphere to the Spaniſh domi- 
l nions, and the increaſing bulk, opulence, and 
activity of Spaniſh commerce, had continued to 
outſhine and obſcure that momentary ſplendour 
with which the ſucceſsful navigation of the Portu- 
gueſe, had once inveſted them. PHiLI of Spain 
now vigilantly watched every change in the politi- 
cal ſtate of Portugal, in the hope probably of one 
day uniting it by ſucceſſion or by conquelt, to his 
own extenſive dominions. Except as importing 
foreign materials of luxury into Europe, as in- 
fluencing the policy of the Spaniſh ſovereign, or 
as cheriſhed on account of zealous orthodoxy by 
the Pope; the Portugueſe nation and their mo- 
narch could not, at this time, attract, in any par- 

ticular degree, the notice of the Scots. 


ITALY ; although commercial opulence and 
activity had now diffuſed themſelves, in a conſide- 
Table degree, northward ; although the reforma- 
tion had taught almoſt half the ſubje& world to 
ſhake off the yoke of Rome; was, nevertheleſs, 
ſtill ſignally eminent among the countries of Eu- 
rope. VENICE and Genoa, from among its ma- 
ritime ſtates, were {till enriched by their trade 

| with 


Trax. 
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with the nations inhabiting the iſles and all he Row. 


eaſtern coaſts of the Mediterranean ſea. The ſuc- 
_ ceſsful navigation of the Portugueſe, with the later, 
and more extenſive diſcoveries of the Spaniards, 
had indeed withdrawn out of the hands of the 
merchant-ſtates of Italy, ſome of the richeſt ſour- 
ces of their - wealth. But, the great capitals, 
which the Italian traders (till enjoyed; the manu- 
factures of ſilks, of woollen ſtuffs, of many other 
articles for the accommodation of life, which they 


had introduced from the Eaſt, and eſtabliſhed in 


Italy ; the fine arts which they cultivated with un- 
rivalled ſkill and genius; the conſtant influx of 
ſtrangers from all other parts of the world, to- 
wards the eccleſiaſtical capital of Europe; ſtill 
held all the mercantile ſtates of Italy in a condi- 
tion, as to traffic, induſtry, and the profits ariſing 
from them, conſiderably opulent and proſperous. 
FLORENCE, ſtill flouriſhed under the government of 
the Mgpici ; a houſe, which for a time, added the 
Papal tiara to the Ducal crown. Rows, the eccle- 
fiaſtical miſtreſs of the Chriſtian world, was ſtill 
ſtupendouſly great; notwithſtanding all the loſſes 
ſhe had ſuſtained by what LUTHER, CaLvin, 
and their followers withdrew from under her 
Papal dominion. The riſe of the JzsviTs, a new 
order of regular clergy, was ſoon to accompliſh 
for her aggrandiſement, almoſt more than the 
German reformers had done to humble her. 


Plus 
I 
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Szcr. I. Pius the Fourth, of the Houſe of Medici, was 


8 ſupreme pontiff. Although allied to Mary's 
2 . unkind mother-in-law ; he was not inſenſible, 
1580. that it was of great importance, earneſtly to cul. 
tivate the favour of the Queen of the Scots. By 
her exertions, and by the influence of her rights, 
alone, could the re. eſtabliſnment of the Catholic 
religion in Great Britain, be, in its preſent cir- 
cumſtances, accompliſhed. Mary was {till the faith- 
ful votary of Rome. She was ſtill willing to keep 
up an intercourſe with that Court. Her con- 
nexion with it, was to prove one great ſource of 
all the miſeries of her future life. NAPLES, a 
ſeparate kingdom, in pretended feudal ſubjection 
to Rome; Savor bounding the Italian territories 
on the ſide of the Alps; all the interior principa- 
lities and communities of Italy 3. were in circum- 
ſtances, in which they could have no direct in- 
fluence on the political ſituation of the Scots, or 


on the fortunes of their young Queen. 


— — 
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_ ConTicvous to Italy, to France, to Germany, 
were ſituated the ſtates of SWITZERLAND, which 
had long ſince emancipated themſelves from the 
Auſtrian and from every other foreign yoke. 

The freedom which reigned among them, had 
| given an early admiſſion to the doctrines of the 


reformation. Some of the moſt eminent of the 
firſt 
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firſt reformers, belonged to Switzerland. At Ge- HED 


Ap. VII. 


NE vA, eſpecially; which although not properly one 
of the Swiſs ſtates, was, however, connected A. P. 


with them in the cloſeſt alliance; the illuſtrious 
CaLvin, one of the greateſt lawyers end the- 
logians of the age, had eſtabliſhed a more repub- 
lican form of church-government, than that ap- 
proved by Luther; and had procured the reception 
of a ſimpler, and perhaps a purer code of reli- 
gious belief. From Ge::gva and SWITZERLAND, 
perhaps even more than from Germany or England, 
had that light been effuſed, by which the Scottiſh 
reformers accounted the gloom of Popiſh igno- 
rance to have been diſpelled from among them. 
Fobn Knox had been the diſciple and the fellow- 
labourer of Cai.vin. That form of church-go- 


vernment which the latter had marked out at 


Geneva, as the moſt conformable to the plan 
and order of the Primitive church; was, by the 
latter, about to be eſtabliſhed as'the Preſbyterian 
diſcipline of the Church of Scotland. SwiTzER- 
LAND was indeed not wholly PRoTEsTANT ; but 
was divided between ſtates, PRoTEsTANT and 
PoeisH, in a manner not favourable to the an- 
cient ſtrength and union of the Swiss CanTons. 


But, it was neceſſary for all parties in Scotland, 
to turn their views frequently towards Switzer- 


land ; for out of that land the Scottiſh reformers 
might 1 in the caſe of extreme peril and diſtreſs, 
expect 


1542 to 
1580. 
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expect to receive more or leſs of conſolation and 


relief; out of it, might come means to diſappoint 


A.D 


| 1542 to Whatever meaſures even the Scottiſh ſovereign 


1580. 


Nether- 
lands. 


ſhould, with all her power, employ, to reſtore 
over her ſubjects, the reign of Popery. 


More nearly adjacent than Switzerland, lay. 
the provinces of the NETHERLANDS; bordering, 
at their weſtern extremities, on the German ocean; 
comprehending that territory, which was known 
to the ancient Romans, as the ſeat of the B ELG. 
Having been, in the original diſtribution of theſe 


countries among the ſubduers of the Roman em- 
pire, acquired by different feudal Lords; they had 


found afterwards a ſimilar fate, with the other 


provinces of Italy, France, and Germany. They 


were at length gained by marriage to the houſe 
of Auſtria, as the inheritance of the grandmother 
of Charles the Fifth. From Charles, they were 


inherited by his ſon Philip. They made at pre- 


ſent a part of the Spaniſh dominions. - But, the 
ſpirit of reformation in religion, and an indignant 


, oppoſition to the conſtant endeavours by which 


Philip ſtrove to deſtroy their ancient feudal liber- | 
ties; had already begun to excite a jealouſy and a 
mutual diſtruſt between the inhabitants of the 
NETHERLANDS, and their Sovereign. They felt 
the ſame ſpirit which inflamed the minds of the 

| Scots, 
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Scots. But, their monarch being far more power- anode © , 
ful to reſtrain their turbulence, than was the, yo 
Scottiſh Sovereign ; they could not ſo quickly;nor Bots 
with ſo flight an effort, throw off his yoke. They *5**: 
were neighbours, with whom the Scots had fre. 
quent commercial intercourſe. It was from Flan- 
ders, that very many of the refinements of man- 
ners, of the improvements in the arts, and of the 
means of opulence, were firſt introduced into 
Scotland. This vicinity of theſe northern domi- 
nions of Philip the Second, had a tendency to 
occaſion a political connexion between the Scottiſh 
and the Spaniſh Courts, which would have been 
otherwiſe leſs neceſſary. While King Philip held 
with a firm hand, his ſupreme ſway over the 
FLEMINGS ; the contiguity of his dominions muſt 
have been favourable to the natural views and 
intereſts of the Scottiſh Queen; for he was the 
zealous proteQor of the Catholic religion, and 
the determined enemy of Elizabeth of England, 
But, intercourſe with his FLemisn ſubjeQts tended 
to confirm and to foment the heretical! and the 
rebellious humours of the Scots; while the 
FLEMINGS were alſo, in their turn, prompted to 
rebellion by Scottiſh example. 


ENGLAND was much more nearly connected 
with Scotland, and by many more political rela- 
Vol. IV. XX tions, 
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pau tions, than any of the ſtates or kingdoms on the 


continent of Europe. Its vicinity, encourage- 
15 P., ment, and aid, had materially contributed to the 
1580. ſucceſſes of the reformation among the Scots; and 
had, alone, enabled the Scots to prevent them - 
ſelves from being ſubjugated under the deſpotic 
yoke of France. As a woman, the Engliſh Queen 
was naturally the rival of Mary: as holding a 
crown, to which Mary made pretenſions, the for- 
mer became to the latter, of neceſſity, in a great de- 
gree, an enemy : as being a Proteſtant, while Mary 
was a Papiſt; Elizabeth found in this diſtinction 
alſo, a new occaſion for hating her ſiſter- Queen: 
as being more a favourite than Mary herſelf, with 
; Mary's Proteſtant ſubjects; the Queen of England 
was hence, unavoidably, to be an object at leaſt 
of the political diſlike of the Queen of the Scots : 
And on the other hand, ſince the Papiſt ſubjeQs 
of Elizabeth were willing to regard Mary as being 
more rightfully entitled to their allegiance ; here 
was a new reaſon to cheriſh in the boſom of the 
Queen of England, continual fear and hatred in 
regard to the Queen of the Scots. As to the 
kingdom which ſhe had hopes, one day to inherit; 
as to a ſcene where were ſome of her beſt friends, 
and her bittereſt enemies; had Mary reaſon to 
look with inceſſant anxiety towards England. 
The policy of the Engliſh Court, held the nation 
half at variance with all the Roman Catholic 


ſtates 


England. 


. ˙ WW 
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ſtates and kingdoms, and ſet Elizabeth at the Sect: als 
head of the Proteſtant intereſt throughout Exc 
rope. The objects of this policy were, to hold 2 
Elizabeth on her throne, and to maintain in 1880. 
England, the eſtabliſned Proteſtant religion. They 

were directly adverſe to the objects of Mary's 

moſt confidential adviſers ; who deſired to raiſe 

Mary alone to the immediate ſovereignty of all 
Britain, and to reſtore, throughout the ifland, 

the Roman Catholic worſhip in all its ancient force 

and ſplendour. 


IRELAND, a ſubject principality of the Engliſh Ireland. 
crown, was, at this time, ſtill in a ſtate in which, 
it added little to the political or military ſtrength 
of England. Its inhabitants ſtill profeſſed the 


Roman Catholic religion. They conſiſted partly 
of Engliſh coloniſts; in part of the poſterity of 


thoſe wanderers from the eaſtern ſhores of the 
Mediterranean ſea, who were perhaps the firſt 
occupiers of the iſle, —of Celts originally from 
Britain and allied to the Celtic Scots, who com- 
poſed the great body of that which was accounted 
the genuine Iriſh nation, —of Norſemen the poſte. 
rity of thoſe famous maritime rovers, who. had 
once poſſeſſed in ſplendid ſovereignty, the faireſt 
parts of the eaſtern coaſts of Ireland. The ad- 
ventures of Earl Strongbow and the Fitzgeralds, 

e the 
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the atchievements of King John, the final diſcom- 


ye any! of the famous enterprizes of the gallant 


1 0 . 
1580. 


Bruces; had eſtabliſhed the Engliſh in Ireland, 

had maintained and extended their conqueſts, had 
given them ſomewhat more than the nominal do- 
minion of the whole iſle. But, the Engliſh were 
few in compariſon with the numbers of the native 
Iriſh. The latter had become, in their manners, 
continually more ſavage, ever ſince their ſub- 
jection to the Engliſh power. Remembrance of 
that ancient conſanguinity which was acknow- 
ledged between them and the Scots; the common 
hatred with which both Scots and Iriſh had been 
hitherto accuſtomed to regard the Engliſh ; the 


community of the language of the Highland Scots 


Vith that of the native Iriſh; the attachment which 


the Iriſh ſtill fondly cheriſhed among themſelves, 


towards the Roman Catholic religion; were all 


Policy of 


Mary's 
oer, ung 


. 


likely to give to Mary ſome advantages towards 
diſturbing the tranquillity of her rival Elizabeth, 

by intrigues with the native and ancient inhabi- 
tants of Ireland. | I 


' In this manner did it become Mary and her 
confidential counſellors, to conſider her relations, 
as Sovereign of Scatland, to the other kingdoms 
and ſtates of Europe, at the time when ſhe firſt ' 
aſſumed the reins of the Scottiſh government, 

| into 
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into her owẽn hands. For a while, ſhe continued Ho 5 | 
to hold her Court at Edinburgh. Her Gallic at... 
tendants yet remained around her. The Scottiſh A.D. 
nobles, with emulous gallantry and obſequiouſ. "Rs. 
neſs, contended to win the favour of their young 
and beauteous Queen. Loading with new favours, 
and treating with increaſing confidence, her na- 
tural brother; ſhe began to win him in ſome de- 
gree, from his former ardent attachment to the 
Preſbyterian cauſe. Poſſeſſing almoſt the conſi- 
dence of her Proteſtant ſubjeQs, yet, not having 
loſt the favour of the Papiſts ; ſhe was thus for a 
moment, almoſt more conſiderable in the iſle, 
than her couſin Elizabeth. Following the advice 
of her moſt politic counſellors; ſhe eluded all 
Elizabeth's demands, for the ratification of the 
treatyof Edinburgh, by offering that ratification on 
the condition that it ſhould be accompanied, on 
the part of Elizabeth, by a correſpondent recog- 
nition by Elizabeth herſelf, and by the Engliſh 
Parliament, of Mary's right, to ſucceed after her 
couſin on the Engliſh throne. Amidſt theſe cir- 
cumſtances, and while ſhe obſerved this tenor of 
.conduR; there could occur little to diſturb the 
felicity of Mary's life or reign. Yet, ſome per- 
plexing and diſagreeable incidents were to ariſe, 
of courſe, from time to time. Chatellard, a 
gallant French knight, of Scottiſh extraction, faſ- 
| cm by Mary's beauty, and tempted by the 
enchanting 
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enchanting openneſs and gaiety of her manners; 


made an attempt upon her chaſtity, which due 


A. D. 
1542 to 
1580. 


reſpect for her own honour, compelled her, how- 


ever reluctantly, to puniſh with death. The 


Humiltons; as being after Mary herſelf, the next 
heirs to the Scottiſh: crown; as having deſerted 
her intereſts, in order to ſet themſelves at the 
head of the reformation; as having lately aſpired 
to an union with Elizabeth, on which Mary could 
not look with a favourable eye; were of all thoſe 
who reſorted to her Court, perhaps the leaſt accept - 
able. Voung Arran in theſe circumſtances, aſpired 
in vain to the honour of her hand in marriage: And 
the weakneſs of his own underſtanding, with the 


' fordid parſimony of his father, which refuſed him 
an equipage, and means of expence, becoming 


his rank; were adapted to increaſe that indiffe- 


rence and diſlike with which he would, even 


otherwiſe, have been regarded at Mary's Court. 
He who had, with difficulty, eſcaped as a fugitive 
from the deſigns of her uncles at the Court of 
France; was, even on this account alone, indeed, 
not likely to become with her an object of favour. 

On the leaders of the reformation were conferred 
almoſt all the oſtenſible offices of truſt and digni- 


ty; yet, without the entire excluſion. of the moſt 


eminent nobles of the Catholic party. But, 


Huntley, of this party far the moſt eminent and 


powerful chief, and with I; all the moſt 
- zealous 
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zealous of thoſe who ſhared the ſame counſels, and _— i 
the ſame religious paſſions; ſoon began to nou- 
riſh in their breaſts, a riſing indignation againſt 3 

the pride and the power of the Lord James 1580. 
Stuart, and againſt that ſyſtem which ſeemed to 

indicate, that Mary was gradually relinquiſhing 

the cauſe of the Catholic religion, and of that 

moſt loyal part of her ſubjects, which ſtill ad- 

hered to its intereſts. To the contentions na- 

tural to a number of fierce and unpoliſhed nobles, 

when aſſembled together in the ſame city and 

Court, there were added colliſions the moſt vio- 

lent of party-views and concerns, as well as of 

the wiſhes and demands of perſonal avarice and 

ambition. Feuds and rencounters took place in 

the {treets ; conſpiracies were formed and feigned; 

the clamours of the Papiſts rofe loud on-the one 

ſide, thoſe of the Proteſtants, on the other. Mary 

held as yet that doubtful tenor of policy, which 

was alone prudent in her ſituation. But, the pre- 

tenſions of rivals for her favour, the jealouſies of 

the two great parties of her ſubje&s, the anxious 

fickle humour of human nature, made it impoſ- 

ſible, that ſne ſhould long perſevere in this policy 

with effects ſufficiently happy. It was in regard 

to Elizabeth alone, that Mary's preſent policy 

proved completely ſucceſsful. Never, either be- 

fore or after this period, does Mary appear to 

' | have 
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cont which the ſpirit of the feudal policy requi- 
red of every Sovereign, and which her.own father 
and other immediate anceſtors had not failed to 
Mary's vi. obſerve; ſhould make a juſticiary progreſs through- 


fit to the 
Northern out her dominions; and ſhould at once gratify her 


Counties, 


and the loyal ſubjects by her preſence, and reduce the tur- 
bulent to peaceful order and ſubmiſſion by the diſ- 


bances ex- 


eited by play of that power which would neceſſarily attend 


the Gor 
tons, her ſteps. On the ſouthern borders, all was unuſual- 


ly peaceful and quiet; for the recent friendſhip 


with England, had contributed greatly to ſuppreſs 


the wonted turbulence of the borders. But, al- 
moſt ever ſince the commencement of the refor- 
mation, the ſtate of the Highlands had been ne- 
glected. In the eaſtern Highlands, almoſt all the 
powers of ſovereignty had been either expreſsly 
delegated to Huntley, or elſe had been for a long 
while uſurped by him. The art of the Lord James 
Stuart, now Earl of Marre, unceaſingly directed 


to overthrow thoſe who were at once his perſonal 


enemies, and the adverſaries of his party; the 
riſing diſſatisfaction of the Catholic faction, and 
eſpecially of Huntley, the moſt potent of their 
chiefs; the alliance which Huntley had contracted 
with 


* Buchanan: Leſly ; Knox, &. 
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with the Hamiltons, by the marriage of his eldeſt CO 

ſon to the daughter of the Duke of Chatrellerault; yu 

all concurred, about this time, to make the Queen ” w_ 

regard that potent Earl with increaſing diſlike, 1580.7 

and even to kindle in her mind, reſentful jealou- 

ſies of his loyalty. Theſe were ſufficient reaſons 

to induce her to direct her progreſs, under Marre's 

guidance, towards that part of her kingdom in 

which Huntley had been ſo long permitted to 

reign without controul. Marre was to be enfeof. 

fed in his newly acquired earldom: And there 

was, therefore, in his wiſh to obtain a ready 

ſurrender of this fief, from the ſtewards of the 

crown, an additional motive to make him deſirous 

of conducting his Sovereign's progreſs into thoſe 

parts: As yet, there had been no meaſure openly 

threatened againſt Huntley, which could, reaſon- 
Oppoſition 


ably, make him dread the approach of his Queen. of the in- 
As yet, there had been nothing openly and oor Mw 
avowedly committed by Huntley, in oppoſition to of wh ee 
the royal authority, which could juſtify any at- ley: 

tempt by the Queen and her miniſters, to deſtroy 
his life, or to take away his eſtate. But, between 
Huntley and Marre, mortal hatreds neceſſarily and 
ſecretly prevailed. While Huntley ſurvived in 
his preſent greatneſs ; the Roman Catholic party 
would {till be ſufficiently powerful to hinder Mary 
from remaining abſolutely at the mercy of the re- 
formers, Huntley had, from the firſt, aſpired to 


Vor. IV. Yy | that 


— 
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that place of power and confidence near the Queen, 


=> which Marre enjoyed. Marre durſt not reſolve 


A.D. 


1542 to 
1580. 


to deſert the party of the reformers, which he had 
headed, and to give himſelf wholly up to thoſe 
deſigns which could alone be entirely acceptable to 
the Queen and to her uncles in France. The 
jealous vigilance of Knox, would not much longer 


allow him to act a double part between the two 


parties. As ſoon as he ſhould make himſelf known 
to Mary, as the unalterable votary of the intereſts 
of the reformation, he might be removed from her 
councils to make room for Huntley. Amidſt ſuch 
preparations while theſe two rival chiefs were mu- 
tually in this temper, in regard to one another; while 


Mary was about to ſet out on her deſtined progreſs; 


John Gordon the Second ſon of Huntley, aſpiring to 
the Queen's hand, yet affronting her royal autho- 


rity; afforded to Marre, a juſt occaſion to ſend 


im into confinement. Not brooking a light and 


temporary puniſhment, which his miſcondu& had 
provoked ; impatient of being detained behind, 


| while the Queen whom he loved, was gone to viſit 


his father's domains; the young man made his 
eſcape. Ere Mary could advance ſo far north- 
wards, he had rejoined his father ; had inflamed 
the Earl's hatred againſt Marre, to open, undil- 
guiſed rage ; and had afliſted in making prepara- 
tions for the Queen's reception, of which the 


ſplendour might do him due honour 1 in her eyes, 
while 
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while the force ſhould be ſufficient to prove dan- Szcr. I. 
Cuay,VIIL. 

gerous to Marre. This conduct of young Gordon, THY 

being an act of open rebellion, preſented to Marre, be Lens 

new means for inflaming in his ſiſter's mind, that 1580. 

indignation againſt the Gordons and their party, 

which their own imprudence and their man $ 


artifices bad pn begun to excite ®. 


In this temper of mind, were the two Earls of 4nond 
Huntley and of Marre, in reſpect to one another; 862. 
and ſuch were the angry ſentiments which the 
Queen had begun to conceive towards the for- 
mer; when ſhe went upon this progreſs through 
the North-Eaſt Highlands. Marre, Morton, Mait- vc 6 
land of Lethington, and others from among the dhe North. 
leaders of the reformers, compoſed her train, 

When ſhe approached near to the limits of the 
territory of Huntley ; his Counteſs reſpectfully 
came to meet her on her way ; endeavoured, with 
the moſt inſinuating addreſs, to ſoothe her reſent- 
ment ; intreated pardon for the indifcretions of 
her fecond ſon; preſumed to expreſs her hopes, 
that the Queen would yet accept him for her 
huſband ; and earneſtly invited Mary to direct her 
journey to the Caſtle of Strathbogie, where mag- 
nificent preparations 'were already made for her 
Yy2 reception, 

* Lindſay, 333: Buchanan, I. xiv. p. 611: Hume's Hiſtory 


of the Douglaſſes, p. 283: Knox, 318: Leſlzi, I. x. p. 542; 
Spottiſwaod, 184: 185: Keith, 223—30. 
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reception. Mary gave, at firſt, but an ungracious 


bearing to the flatteries, the apologies, and the 


A. D. 
1542 to 
1580. 


intreaties of the Counteſs of Huntley. Vet, 
when this lady promiſed that her ſon ſhould 


again deliver himſelf into confinement, and ſub- 


mit to the Queen's pleaſure; Mary's anger was, 


in ſpite of the practices of thoſe about her, in a 


great meaſure, appeaſed; and ſhe refuſed not to 


| honour the Caſtle of Strathbogie, with her pre- 
| fence, asſhe ſhould advance farther on her journey. 


But, ſcarcely had Sir John Gordon, in compliance 
with the Queen's demand, and his mother's pro- 
miſe, ſurrendered himſelf into the hands of the 
meſſengers, and departed with them, for Stirling 


' Caſtle, there to remain in ward ; when new fears, 


anxieties, and jealouſies aroſe in his mind ; he 
eſcaped from his guards ; and. haſtening to his 
own caſtle of Findlater, impatiently ſummoned 
his own vaſſals to attend him in arms. Perhaps, 
indeed, he might be, from the firſt, inſincere in 
his laſt ſubmiſſion to the Queen's will; and might 
ſurrender himſelf into cuſtody, merely for the 


purpoſe of drawing her and her miniſters within 


his father's power; while it was always his inten- 
tion to break from the cuſtody of his guards, as 


ſoon as Mary ſhould have advanced too far to re- 
tire, when alarmed by the news of his eſcape. 


But, whatever his deſigns, and thoſe of his 
father; they were, in the firſt inſtance, quickly 


diſappointed. 
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diſappaiated;;; Mary heard the news of his eſcape, 
before ſhe had entered the Caſtle of Strathbogie. 


or had put herſelf and her attendants, irrevocably 


within the power of Huntley... Enraged herſelf at 
this inſolent act of diſobedience, which ſeemed to 
make a jeſt of her authority; and warned by her 
miniſters, who, every ſtep they advanced, began 
to ſee more clearly, that they were entangling 
themſelves within the toils of a mortal foe : She 
now refuſed to enter the Caſtle of Strathbogie; 
and turning her journey by a different way, pro- 
ceeded directly towards the royal Caſtle of Inver- 
neſs. In the firſt moments of their alarm and diſ- 
appointment, the Gordons rafhly adopted mea- 


_ ſures of bold rebellion, ſuch as could neither be 
palliated nor forgiven. And, indeed, if their ſe- 
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1542 to 


1 v0 Os 


cret purpoſes were, to murder Marre and Mary's 


other miniſters; to make herſelf their priſoner, 
and to compel her to become the bride of Sir John 
Gordon: no wonder that they ſhould be irritated 


to wild indiſcretion, by the fruſtration of pro- 


ſpects ſo bold and ſo criminal. The Caſtle of In- 
verneſs had been for ſome time held by Huntley, 
in lieutenancy from the crown: And his deputy 
and. kinſman, Alexander Gordon, in obedience 
probably to Huntley's command, moſt certainly in 
regard to his intereſts; refuſed to receive the Queen 
into that caſtle, when ſhe preſented herſelf with 
her attendants, at the gates. An inſult like this, 
exceeded 
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Jones. exceeded the mad audacity of all that the Gor- 
done had hitherto done. Lodgings were with 
2 = D- difficulty provided for Mary, among the huts of 
1580. the adjacent town. And, in the fear of what the 
rebel Gordons might farther. dare to attempt, 

ſome veſſels were procured and kept in readineſs 

at the mouth of the river, to favour the Queen's 

| ys eſcape, if that ſhould become neceſſary. But 
Huntley, with his ſons, and their partizans, fuf- 
fered the critical moment to paſs unimproved. 
Having once paſſed the bounds of duty; they 
ought in prudence, to have puſhed on their rebel - 
lion with impetuous activity, to its final ſucceſs. 
While they delayed to ſeize the Queen's perſon, 
and cut off thoſe of their enemies who attended 
her; Marre endowed with talents much fitter for an 
occaſion of difficulty and danger; quickly aſſem- 
bled the ſurrounding loyal clans ; ſeduced from 
Huntley's intereſts, ſeveral others in which he 
had truſted; and ſoon ſaw himſelf at the head of a 
force ſufficient to make the Governor of the Caſtle 
of Inverneſs, reſpect his ſummons, or pay the forfeit 
of diſobedience. The caſtle was furrendered : 
The Governor was beheaded: The Queen, al- 
though thus far ſucceſsful, yet not ſufficiently 
miſtreſs of the country, and therefore in theſe parts 
inſecure; returned in haite to Aberdeen. Huntley 
and his adherents now confoanded to find all their 
hopes thus fruſtrated, and the guilt of rebellion 
| unadviſedly 
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=_—-z 
unagviſedly dragged upon their heads; made — 


haſte to diſavow their guilty purpoſes, to implor 


the pardon of their errors, and once more, if 
poſſible, to reconcile themſelves to their injured 

and offended Sovereign. Pardon was not ab- 
ſolutely denied them. But, it was determined, 
to deprive the haughty and turbulent Earl of the 
means of hereafter threatening his Sovereign's 
ſafety, or reſiſting her authority. Already had 
the grant of the earldom of Marre from the 
crown to a ſubject, appeared to narrow the ſphere 
of Huntley's power. That earldom, now re- 
ſigned into the hands of Mary, by its laſt poſ- 
ſeſſor; was at his requeſt beſtowed on his father- 
in-law, the Lord Erſkine: while to compenſate 
her brother for the reſignation; ſhe was perſuaded 
to grant to him the Earldom of Moray, of which 
Huntley was for this end deprived. The news 
of this forfeiture and grant, convinced Huntley, 
that he was undone. Hitherto, it might be, that 
he had acted in the perſuaſion; that his plans, as 
being no leſs uſeful to the cauſe of the Roman- 
Catholic religion, than to the private intereſts of 
his own houſe; muſt be perfectly acceptable to 
the Queen, as ſoon as their ſucceſs ſhould enable 
him to explain them to her. He now ſaw the 
failure of his firſt meaſures, about to accompliſh 


the overthrow of his houſe; without affording | 


him the means of convincing Mary; that by ruin- 
1 ing 


A. D. 
1542 to 
1580. 
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W=atually endanger her own ruin. His adverſary, 
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ing him, the would weaken her own hands, and 


RE now Earl of Moray, with the cabal who ſhared 


1580. 


his counſels, eaſily ſaw and ſeized all the advan- 


tages which Huntley's ambiguous ſituation, thoſe 


acts of imprudence into which it betrayed him, 
and the unexperienced ingenuouſneſs of Mary's 
mind, neceſſarily afforded, to enable them to 


_ purſue the blow which they had already ſtruck, 


to the entire ruin of the houſe of Gordon, and of 


the Catholic party. Huntley had loſt his laſt 


opportunity againſt them, immediately after what 
paſſed at Inverneſs. The new grant of the Earl- 
dom of Moray, was deſtined at once to weaken 


and to irritate. Huntley and his ſons, now def- 


perate, refuſed in arms, the ſurrender of- thoſe 
ſtrong places which were required, in order to 
the enfeoffment of the new-made Earl of Moray, 
in the domains of his Earldom. Thoſe parties 
of troops which had been deſpatched to demand 
and to receive the neceſſary furrenders, were 
diſperſed or cut in pieces by the armed vaſſals 
of Huntley. Muſtering all that military force 
which their poſſeſſions enabled them in the cir- 
cumſtances of feodiſm, to command; the Gor- 


| dons impetuouſly haſtened in martial order, to- 


wards Aberdeen; where Mary, with her miniſters, 
at this time, awaited the final execution of thoſe 
meaſures, which had been commanded againſt 

15 | thoſe 
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theſe powerful rebels. Moray, whoſe genius was 


ſufficiently equal to the difficulties of the occafion, wy 


had already ſummoned all the loyal clans in theſe 


parts, to aſſemble in arms, to protect the perſon 1580. 


and ſupport the authority of their Sovereign. 
A numerous hoſt, but diſorderly, imperfectly 
armed, and of ſuſpected faith, ſoon attended the 
royal banner, The Earl of Moray advanced 
from Aberdeen, to meet the army of Huntley, 
on their march, While Huntley halted at Cor- 
richie, the royal forces came up. He ſaw their 
approach with anxiety, doubtfulneſs, and fear ; but 
ſoon encouraged himſelf with the aſſurance, that 
the Forbeſes, Hays, and Leſlies, who appeared in 
the van-guard of Moray's troops, would betray the 
army in which they ſerved; and then, without far- 
ther delay, ſave only to ſupplicate, in a ſhort prayer, 
the favour of Heaven, marched onwards to the fight. 
The recreant Forbeſes, Hays, and Leſlies, did not 
diſappoint his hopes. At the firſt aſſault, they recoiled 
back in diſorder. The troops of Huntley followed 
hard after, till their onfet was more firmly met by 
the men of Angus and Fife, the zealous votaries of 
the Reformation, who compoſed the beſt ſtrength 
of Moray's army. In this extremity of danger, 
Maitland of Lethington, in a {train of pious and 
deprecatory exhortation, endeavoured to animate 
the forces around him; the Maſter of Lindſay, 
and the Laird of Pittarrow, with protended ſpears, 
Vol. IV. 2 2 oppoſed 
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oppoſed the diſorder of the fleeing Forbeſes, 


WH Hays, and Leſlies, from breaking in upon their 


A. D. 
2542 to 
* 1580. 


ranks;—and being imitated in this act by all their 
followers and fellow. ſoldiers, —were not fruſtra- 


ted in their purpoſe. Huntley's troops, armed 


only with broad ſwords, could not reſiſt the onſet 
of the Lowland ſpearmen; could not break in 
upon their order; and wanting miſſile weapons, 
could not annoy them from a diſtance. About 


four and twenty of the rebel ſoldiers were ſlain, 


when the reſt turned their backs, and fled. 
The treacherous clans, who had, by their flight, 
almoſt betrayed the royal army, now returned, 
and «eagerly joined the purſuit. In this purſuit, 


about an hundred were ſlain. : The Earl of 


Huntley himſelf, being overgrown, and corpulent, 


fell down in the attempt to eſcape, and although 
unwounded, died of anguiſh, fatigue, and pro- 


bably abſolute ſuffocation. More than an hun- 


dred of his followers, and among theſe, his ſons 


John and Adam Gordon, were made priſoners. 


John ſoon after died on the ſcaffold : Adam, on 
account of the immaturity of his years, was ſpa- 
red. The Lord Gordon, Huntley's eldeſt ſon, 
and ſon-in-law to the Duke of Chatelherault, 
was likewiſe tried and convicted as guilty of 
treaſon, but was ſpared from execution, by the 
lenity of the Queen, and only detained in con- 
finement. Huntley's dead body was conveyed 

; - to 
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Abbey of the Haly-rude, till after his parliamen-Cyuy 


tary condemnation for treaſon, and the formal 
forfeiture of all his honours and eſtates. The 


other accomplices in the guilt of the Gordons, 


were puniſhed alſo, in proportion to their guilt, 
their conſequence in the rebellion, and their 
want of protectors among the friends and crea- 
tures of Moray and the other leaders in the 
Reformation * % 


SUCH was the termination of that conteſt of 
ambition, which had been keenly proſecuted be- 
tween the Earls of Huntley and Moray, ever 


A. D. 
1542 to 
1588. 


ſince the death of the late Queen-Regent. In Regec- 


this manner did the Proteſtant party, acting 
under the directions of Maitland, Morton, and 
Moray, cut off, as it were, the right-arm from 
the party of the Catholics, by accompliſhing the 
fall of the Houſe of Huntley. Could the Earl 
of Huntley have oppoſed his rival with deeper 
art, and with more, at leaſt of exterior modera- 


tions. 


tion; had Mary from the firſt openly eſpouſed the 


Catholic cauſe, or had ſhe been at this time more 
mature in political experience and addreſs: In 
either of theſe caſes, the fate of Huntley might 
perhaps have been averted. But, the oppoſition 
between the Popiſh and the Preſbyterian cauſe, 

| : Z 2 2 | the 


* Knox, 320. 321: Buchanan, 620. 621: Leſlie, p. 552, 
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| dE parties, were, from the firſt, unavoidable. 
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the perſonal rivalry between the leaders of the 


Although no particular conſpiracy appears to have 
been previouſly formed on either fide ; yet, there 


exiſted a mutual diſpoſition to ſeize, in general, 


every occaſion for reciprocal humiliation and 
injury. The irritations, the opportunities of ac- 
tual-conteſt, were ſufficient to do all the reft : 
And they did it. In theſe, Voray, with the name 


and authority of the Queen, as well as of the 


Preſbyterian party, on his ſide, was more than a 
match for all the power and the headlong rage 
of the Gordons. But, Mary was, in this inſtance, 


made an inſtrument in the hands of her brother 
and his partizans, for reducing the Catholic party 


to a degree of weakneſs, highly prejudicial to her 
own true intereſts. The preachers, and all the 
zealous reformers, naturally triumphed in the 
fall of Huntley, as the IIraelites of old were wont 
to indulge a malignant joy in contemplating the 


- death of ſome hoſtile and idolatrous king. 


ArTER theſe tranſactions in the north, Mary, 
with her Court, returned to Edinburgh. The 


correſpondence with the Engliſh Court was ſtill 


continued with the ſame profeſſions, artifices, and 
inſincerity as before. Mary propoled to meet 
Elizabeth at York, in the hopes, that a perſonal 


interview 
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interview, between herſelf and her couſin, might won hs 
eaſily adjuſt all thoſe differences which were 
only prolonged and exaſperated by the inter- A. D. 
vention of ambaſſadors. But, Elizabeth, pro- ROE 
bably unwilling to appear in the ſame Court, 

with a Queen whoſe youth, beauty, and winning 
manners, far excelled her own; and aware, that 

the rivalry between herſelf and the Queen of the 

Scots, aroſe too much from their relative political 
ſituations, to be extinguiſhed by any means which 

ſhould be employed in a perſonal interview ; 
declined, under ſpecious pretexts, to meet Mary 

at York; and only continued to renew advices. 

and profeſſions of friendſhip, without altering | 

her ſentiments toward her couſin, or entering 


anew into any ſpecific amicable engagement . | 


| Taz Reforming clergy, about the ſame period, nreafures 
began, once more to haraſs Mary and her mini- eee 
ſters, by their complaints, exhortations, and re- 
monſtrances. Knox and the other preachers did 
not, like the Earl of Moray, derive extraordinary 
advantages of private intereſt from the late 
tranſactions of Mary's government. Having 
raiſed Moray into power, having ſtill ſupported 
him by all their influence and credit; they now, 
however, expected him and his friends in the 

adminiſtration, to complete the work which had 

5 | been 


#* Melville's Memoirs, &c. 
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e been ſo far happily advanced, to effect the con- 
Verden of the Queen, to deſtroy the Catholic 
1844 to Party, and to aſſign for the ſupport of the 
180. preachers and the eſtabliſhments of the new 


religion, at leaſt a- reafonable and adequate 
portion of the property which had been poſſeſſ. 
ed by the former church, While Huntley lived; 
and while the Catholic party were powerful in 
ſuch a leader; the chiefs of the Proteſtants had 
ſtill a thouſand pretexts ariſing from theſe con- 
fiderations; under which they could excuſe 
themſelves to the zealots of their party, for not 
urging matters too haſtily to any dangerous ex- 
tremity. By the fall of Huntley, thoſe pretexts 
were removed. The Catholics were now ſo much 
weakened, that they could make no formidable 
oppoſition to whatever meaſures ſhould be thought 
farther neceſſary to give full ſtability to the 
Reformation. Why then delay,—was the language 

of Knox-to Moray and the other miniſters,—t6 
accompliſh all thoſe objects, for the ſake of which 
their party had hitherto ſupported their power ? 
Moray, Morton, and Maitland, on the other 
hand, knew, that any new forwardneſs of zeal, - 
on their part, in favour of the Reformation; 
might deprive them at once of whatever favour 
they poſſeſſed with the Queen. They had en- 
riched themſelves; they had ariſen to power : 
And they deſired not to purſue the views of their 


party, 
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party, farther than wight be neceſſary to retain 28 
that party in their intereſts, and to maintain 


themſelves in power. Knox and his diſintereſted 
brethren were enraged to find their hopes from 
Moray diſappointed. Knox ſcornfully renounced 
the Earl's friendſhip. A new covenant was de- 
viſed, and ſolemnly ſubſcribed by a very nume- 
rous aſſembly of the Proteſtants at Ayr. Moray 
and his aſſociates were alarmed ; and took ſome 
meaſures to ſatisfy their friends. Yet, at the ſub- 
ſequent meeting of the Parliament, no meaſures 
adequate to give ſatisfaction to the friends of 
religion, were adopted. It appeared evident, 
that, inſtead of gaining Mary to the Proteſtant 
cauſe, thoſe men, in whom the reformers had 


truſted, were betraying that cauſe, for the ſake 


of baſer ends. The preachers .appealed to the 


A. N. 
1542 id 
15389. 


people. Knox, from the pulpit, by his letters, 


in the preſence of the Queen herſelf, exerciſed 
his zeal with vehemence ſo ſteady, ſo intrepid, ſo 
ardent and perſevering; that he ſeems to have, 
at laſt, triumphed over the artifices and the ter- 
giverſation of Moray, Morton, and Maitland; 


and to have compelled them openly to act for 
the Reformation, in diſregard of the ſecret wiſhes 


of the Queen “. | \ 


 WrmLs 


* Knox : Buchanan: Spottiſwood: Leſly, /ub fine: Lind- 
ſay, &c. > 
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Sevi Wirz theſe things paſſed, various foreign 
CIR began to ſend embaſhes to aſk the lovely 
2 D- Queen of the Scots in marriage. It was wiſhed 
1580. by the Princes of the Houſe of Auſtria, the 
uncle and the couſins of Philip of Spain, to ob- 

tain for the Archduke, the third ſon of the Em- 

Propoſals peror Ferdinand, a royal bride, who could give, 
3 with her hand, the independent eſtabliſhment of 
| — to a kingdom to her huſband, and who could 
ſtrengthen the Houſe of Auſtria, by a new al- 
liance. Catherine di Medici would gladly have 
perſuaded her daughter-in-law, to become the 
wife of her third ſon, although the widow of his 
elder brother. Philip of Spain aſked her in mar- 

_ riage, for his eldeſt ſon, the unfortunate Carlos, 
who was afterwards put to death by his father's 
command. The Proteſtant Princes were alſo dif- 
poſed to aſpire to obtain in marriage, ſo lovely a 
Queen, whoſe ſubjects were now alſo Proteſtants, 
Elizabeth and the Engliſh nation, ſince Mary was 
to be regarded as the apparent heir to the Engliſh 
crown, were naturally led to look with an attentive 
eye towards any matrimonial connection in which 

' the might prepare to engage. Mary's own ſub- 
jects of Scotland, were ready to controul her 
humour and affections, and to demand, that ſhe 

| ſhould marry none but a man likely to favour 
the Proteſtant religion, and the intereſts of that 
reforming party which had now the chief direction 

| | ö of 
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of her government. The voice of nature La i. 
whiſpered to her own heart, that her youth an 

beauty were not deſtined for obſtinate celibacy. . to 
Her uncles of the Houſe of Guiſe were, above 580. 
all, to be conſulted : And ſhe might believe, that 

they would not: fail to diſpoſe of her hand, in a 
manner the moſt advantageous for her, the moſt 
favourable to their own ambition, and the moſt | 
ſerviceable to the endangere intereſts. of the | | 
Catholic eh 0 . 8 


BRAU TIrul, young, great, and ——_—_ theſe Digcul. 
advantages made it only ſo much the more difh- 3 | | 
cult for Mary to make a proper choice among the way of 2 
Mary's | 
her ſuitors. So many were intereſted to direct marriage, | 
her marriage, in a manner which might be con- | 
ſiſtent with their intereſts, that ſhe could not be | 
left at liberty, to obey at once, the wiſhes of her | 
own heart. Abroad, the Catholics had the greateſt 
influence to regulate the matrimonial alliance of 
this young Queen. Within the iſland; however, 
the Proteſtants held her almoſt entirely within 
their power; and were not likely to ſuffer her | 
to decide for herſelf in a caſe of ſo much impor- Þ 
r tance. The deſires of her own ambition, and | 2 
perhaps alſo of her affections, would have led | 4 
T her to prefer the alliance of the Prince of Spain: | | 
it Vol. IV... 1 Butz 


* Additions aux Memoires de Caſtelnau: Melvil, 69 : Forbes's 
of State Papers: Keith, 239, &c. 
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But, Philip did not earneſtly urge this negotia · 
tion. While ſo many marriages; were propoled, 
Mary and her uncles wete thus held in indeciſion, 
and prevented from accepting any one. The Ca- 
tholic . pretenders to her hand, defeated the views 


and endeavours of one another: Elizabeth and 


ie Preſbyterian! miniſters of the Scottiſh govern- 


ment, prevented the young Queen. from coming 


to any determination in favour of the Catholie 
party. No Proteſtant ſuitor offered his addrefles, 


whom perſonal as weil as political conſiderations 


_ were not-teady to make Mary reject, with ſcorn : 
But, even they who bad not influence; to accom- 
_ Pliſh the ſucceſs of their own views, were often 


ſuſſiciently able to thwart, the wiſhes of others. 


It at laſt appeared, that Elizabeth and the Preſby- 


terians in the two kingdoms of Scotland and 


England, had ſuch - authority over Mary's, fate, 
as muſt render it impaſebie for her to give her 
hand to any of the Cathojic Princes, on the con- 


tinynt,.. Becauſe ſhe was apparent heireſs to the 


Engliſh crown; / becauſe it was the intereſt of 


Elizabeth, that ber lovely coutin ſhould not be- 
come the bride of any powerful foreign Prince, 
whoſe, alliance might enable her, without delay, 
to proſecute thoſe rights which all the Papiſts 
zeulouſly gſeribed to her; becauſe none but a 
Proteſtant and humble alliance appeared likely to 
ſecure to her Preſbyterian ſubjeQs, the ſtability 

= | of 
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of that Reformation which they had accompliſhed, 
and the ſecurity of thoſe privileges deſtructive o 


the powers of the Crown, which they had uſurped. , 


Mary was therefore doomed to live a life of celi- 


37t 
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A. D. 


1580. 


bacy, to /teal à marriage, or to accept from 


Elizabeth, and from the hands of the faction of 
Moray and of Knox, a huſband who ſhould per- 
haps be odious to her. 
political intereſts of all Europe, called loudly 
upon her, to enter into a change of condition 
which might give a royal -progeny to the hopes 
of the ſubjects of both the Scottiſn and the 
Englith Crowns. ', Her particular ſituation in 
theſe reſpects, had thus the effect of [procuring to 
Mary a fort of political courtſhip, from all 
quarters, that did not fail to be, in a conſiderahle 
degree flattering to a youngy 1 gay, and mn 
woman“. 6 


| e theſe difficulties, and this diſtant court- 
ſnip, the idea of a humbler marriage, which might 
at leaſt give diſlatisfaGoa to no party, was, by ſome 


means, ſuggeſted to Mary. Margaret, the filter of 


Henry the Eighth of England, the Queen of James 
the Fourth of Scotland, the grandmother of Mary, 
had born to her ſecond huſband, the turbulent and 
ambitious Earl of Angus, an only daughter, Lady 

wp | 3A2 Margaret 


* Melville's Memoirs: 


Buchanan: Knox, &c, 
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Cnar. VII. Margaret Douglas. This lady, the niece of 
Henry the Eighth, was brought up at his Court, 


D 
| 1542 to and was, in the flower of her age, given in mar- 


1580. riage to the Earl of Lennox, himſelf in the next 


The idea degree, after the Hamiltons, allied to the Scottiſh f 
i yy Crown, and at that time an exile, on account of 


Lord his unſucceſsful exertions to promote the Engliſh 


Darnley, 


propoled. intereſts. In conſequence of this marriage, the 
children of Lennox and Lady Margaret Douglas 
were, next after the Houſe of Hamilton, the col- 
lateral heirs to the Scottiſh Crown ; next after 
Mary herſelf, collateral heirs to the crown of 
England. The eldeſt ſon of their marriage, was 
Henry Stuart, Lord Darnley; a young nobleman 
who now wanted ſome years of being equal i in 
age to Mary, was uncommonly handſome and 
graceful in his perſon, was accompliſhed in every 
manly and courtly exerciſe, and at this time re- 
ſided in the Engliſh Court. He was Mary's couſin, 
Being handſome, it was probable, that he might 
win her affections. A marriage with him would 
add no formidable power to the authority of the 
Scottiſh Crown. It would combine into one the 
rights of two rival families. He was a Prote- 
ſtant; and the Scottiſh Preſbyterians might there- 
fore expect, that he would become the faithful 
friend of their intereſts. But, being young, 
he had as yet formed no obſtinate habits of 
opinion 
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opinion or aCtion; and Mary and her Roman. Ster, I. 


Catholic friends, might therefore expect him toy 


become. without difficulty, a convert to the an- 
cient faith, and to all the views of policy which 
they connected with this faith. Since the Earl 
and Counteſs of Lennox, his parents, and he 
himſelf, were the ſubjects of Elizabeth; ſhe was 


not likely to be adverſe to a courtſhip, of which 


it ſeemed, that ſhe might, at her pleaſure, con- 
troul the progreſs. Every thing therefore con- 
curred to invite young Darnley to become a ſuitor 
for the affections of the Scottiſh Queen, and to 
make Mary expect his addreſſes with a previous 
inclination to favour them *. | 


A. D. 
1542 t 
1580, 


Bur, Elizabeth's art or caprice had, in the Elizabetn 


mean time, provided another candidate for Mary's 


offers 
Dudleyfor 


favour. Lord Robert Dudley, one of the hand- 5 — 


ſomeſt men in her own Court, was, at this time, 
a widower, and was believed to be regarded by 
Elizabeth herſelf, with much of the partiality of 
love. To try, therefore, whether the Engliſh 
nation would patiently ſee Dudley exalted to 
ſhare her own throne; to give this favourite new 
dignity, by naming him as not unworthy of be- 
coming the huſband of a Queen; to make a ſhew 
of the lofty diſintereſtedneſs of her own attach- 
ment to him; to vex and irritate Mary's ſpirit, 

by 
 * Buchanan: Knox, &c. 
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ty | ER by offering; as worthy of her love, a perſon whom 
*S be could hardly be expected to regard otherwiſe 
ms | - = * than with diſdain; to engage the Scottiſh Queen, 
| 35589 in à vam negotiation which ſhould have the effect 
to delay her marriage; or for whatever other 
reaſon ; Elizabeth propoſed her own favourite 
Dudley, as a man whom ſhe would with pleaſure 
ſee the huſband of her beautiful couſin. After 
ſome burſting expreſſions of indignation, when 
the propoſal was firſt communicated to her; Mary 
was at length induced, by the perſuaſions of her 
courtiers, to open a negotiation for the purpoſe 
| of determining concerning the merits of this 
| | - proffered marriage. Had ſhe broken off all in- 
| tercourſe with Elizabeth, on account of a pro- 
ov poſal ſo contemptuous; the Queen of England 
| And the Proteſtants, would have drawn from this 
At, no inconſiderable political advantages againſt 
Mary's rights. While ſhe ſtill kept up a ſort of 
amicable intercourſe with England; her own 
Preſbyterian ſubjects were well pleaſed; and ſhe 
found means of carrying on- a! ſecret correſpon- 
dence with the Engliſn Papiſts, which was highly 
uſeful towards ſtrengthening her pretenſions to 
the inheritance of the Engliſh crown. It was 
fill eaſy to elude Elizabeth's inſulting offer, in 
the ſame manner in which the ratification of tbe 
treaty of Edinburgh had been eluded, —by de- 
branding reciprocal conditions, which Elizabeth 
| Vould 
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would not chuſe to grant. Dudley, now created 2 
Earl of Leiceſter, regarding the propoſal a 
meant only to try his affection for Elizabeth, was A. D. 
not forward in the expreſſion of his wiſhes for 3 
the ruatch.— While this negotiation languiſhed, 
| h e came to vit the, Scottiſh Count? 8 
4 

Linas his father, found: a e pre- — 
tence for coming, at the fame time, to his native the Scor- 
kingdom, in the neceſſity for regulating his pri- wp 
vate affairs, and for proſecuting the rights of 
his wife, to the inheritance of the earldom 
of Angus, ſince her father was now dead.— 
The attainder paſſed againſt Lennox, under the 
regency: of Hamilton, was, by a folemn Parlia- 
mentary act, in the beginning of the year one 
thouſand five hundred and fixty-tive, reverſed. 
The Earl of Morton and his kindred were re- 
conciled to Lennox, by his promiting no longer 
to urge againſt them, the claims of his family to 
the earldom. of Angus which they had ſeized. 
In return for conceſſions ſo great, on the part of «565. 
Lennox; Morton, and his friends ſcrupled not 
to offer their encouragement to the high match 
which was now talked of for his fon. The 
Preſbyterian party were not forry to bring upon 
the field a new family, Which they might ſet in 
oppoſition to the Hamiltons, and which, poſſeſſ- 

* Knox, Melville, &c. ; 
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ing no formidable talents, or actual authority, 


WH. might be eaſily managed in their hands, as mere 


A.D. 
2542 to 
3580. 


inſtruments for their own purpoſes. Even the 
preachers and the zealots of the Reformation, 
were inclined to think, that a young man, ſuch 
as the ſon of Lennox, born in England, and edu- 
cated in the profeſſion of the Proteſtant religion, 
might prove, at leaſt, a much more fit huſband 
for their Queen, than any of her foreign and 


Popiſh fuitors. Ere young Darnley had ſhown 


himſelf at Mary's Court; the train was artfully 


laid; and the high-born pair were already pre- 


pared to ſee each other with ſentiments of love. 


Darnley was firſt preſented to Mary at the Caſtle of 
Wemyſs in Fife. They were mutually charmed 
with each other's perſonal appearance, and ex- 
terior accompliſhments. Banquets, dancing, 
maſques, celebrated the arrival of the Queen's 
handſome couſin, and favoured the progreſs of 


their mutual love. In the tenderneſs of courtſhip, 


Mary forgot not thoſe political views, of which the 


neglect muſt have rendered her purpoſe of making 


Darnley her huſband, inſuperably difagreeable to 
her foreign relations and allies. Darnley was 


| young, ignorant, inexperienced, inconſiderate, 
ready to facrifice every thing to the hopes of the 
bewitching paſſion which had ſeized his whole 


heart. When Mary, amid the mutual confidence 
of fond and happy love, acquainted him with the 
a; nature 
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nature of her attachments to the Papal intereſts ; 8 
his love was too paſſionate and too gallant, not to. 
make him ready to ſacrifice his religion and all f 
his Proteſtant connections to her wiſhes. He 1380. 
was very young, and without experience in 

the affairs of life; with a mind uncultivated 

by ſkilful education, and not poſſeſſed of any ex- 
traordinary native talents, He was, at this time, 

little other than—if hiſtory may be permitted to 

uſe language ſo meanly familiar,—a great boy. 

Mary poſſeſſed eminent genius: ſhe had received 

many of the- beſt benefits of a wiſe education : 

her experience in affairs, was, for her youthful 

age, uncommonly great: ſhe was qualified to di- 

rect and ſubdue the mind of Darnley, by the in- 

fluence of her abilities, even if ſhe had not capti- 

vated and enchained his heart by the power of 
ber perſonal charms. Ere the marriage of 

Mary with the Lord Darnley, had been ſecretly _ 
agreed upon, between themſelves; Darnley had 

already ceaſed to be that ſure tool of the party of 

Morzy and Morton, which they had expected to 

make him; and was become friendly, not ſo much 

to the Reformation, as to that religion which 


was, alone, approved by Mary “. 


- — RR 
3, þ ® *—,¶ 4 "77 
r 23 ation 


Rizzo, a Savoyard muſician ; who,—as the 
Italian artiſts were then wont to wander through 
Europe, in ſearch of patronage,—came into Scot- 

Vol. IV. = 4:8 1 land, 


* Knox: Buchanan, &c. 
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no I. land, with the ambaſſador from the Court of 
uae. VII. 


->— Turin ; had made himſelf acceptable at Mary's 
975 o Court, by his muſical talents, and his perſonal 
1530 addreſs; and was now retained by Mary, as her 

Political Private ſecretary. A Catholic, a foreigner, de- 


oops) * pendent for the advancement of his fortune on 


conetted the Queen. alone, unavoidably admitted, from the 
Wiin cr 
intention nature of the office which he held, into the confi- 
of marry 


ing 3 dential intimacy of his royal miſtreſs; Rizzio 
EW ſeems, to have already become her only coun- 


ſellor and agent, in reſpe& to all her deſigns 
and correſpondence relative to the re-eftabliſh- 
ment of the Papal intereſts in Scotland, His 
intervention was therefore employed, to de- 
tach Darnley from the Preſbyterian party, by 
which this fortunate lover had been firſt in- 
troduced to her favour. Rizzio was ſucceſs- 
ful. Darnley devoted himſelf to the political 
intereſts of Mary and her foreign allies, alone. 
The marriage was finally determined upon. Mary 
was enabled to repreſent it in ſuch a light to her 
friends in France, and by their means, at the 
Court of Rome; that the approbation of thoſe 
Papal Powers who took an intereſt in the con- 
cerns of the young Scottiſh Queen, was eaſily 
obtained. Pius the Fourth, who now filled the 
Papal throne, graciouſly encouraged Mary's at- 
tachment to the Catholic religion, by a ſplendid 
pecuniary preſent, which ſhipwreck had made the 
prize 
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prize of the Engliſh Earl of Northumberland: Ser; 1 
And in the ſame ſpirit, he chearfully granted that Cr 
diſpenſation which Mary requeſted, and without 4. D. 


which, ſhe could not conſiſtently with the laws of 
the Romiſh church, become the wife of her 
couſin “. | 


BuT, while Mary's Papal friends and ailies 
were thus cordially reconciled to her purpoſe of 
marriage with Darnley ; thoſe Preſbyterian nobles 
and that Engliſh faction, by whom he had been, 
at the firſt introduced to her favourable notice, 


became irreconcileably adverſe to this meaſure. ' 


They faw, that Lennox and his ſon, whom they 


had brought on the ſtage of their intrigues, ,.. e e 


ſolely for the purpoſe of creating rivals to the the Queen a 
of England 8 
Hamiltons, and of providing to themſelves, crea- and the 
Earl of 
Moray, 


pleaſure; were dexterobſly ſnatched from their page ach 


hands, by the female arts and the policy of Mary, marriage. 


tures apt to be managed as mere puppets, at their 


and were about to be employed for the reſtoration 
of the Catholic religion, and for the diſappoint- 
ment of all Elizabeth's wiſhes. Huntley had fallen 
in vain, if a new family, more illuſtrious than 
that of Huntley, were thus to be raiſed up, in 


order to renew the hopes of the Catholics. At | 


3 the 


* Buchanan ; Melville: Hume's 1 of the Douglaſes: 
Keith, & “. 0 | 
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Kere Im the Engliſh Court, the defe@tion of Darnley and 


Cnar VII. 


e ee from the intereſts of Elizabeth and of 


Fn 15 
1580. 


Preſbyterianiſm, gave perhaps ſtill greater offence 
and alarm. If the intereſts of Darnley and the 


Queen of the Scots, the two next heirs after 


Elizabeth to the Engliſh Crown, were once united 
by their marriage, and united in favour of the 
Papal intereſts; Elizabeth, it was ſuppofed, would 


then ſit much more inſecurely on her throne. 


4 Already did the views of the Catholics abroad, 


the wiſhes and the deſigns of the Papiſts at home, 


and even the not deeply diſguiſed pretenſions of 
Mary herſelf, hold Elizabeth's reign in continual 


danger of being diſturbed by attempts to precipi- 
tate her from royalty. While the pretenſions of 
- Mary, and of the ſon of the: Lady Margaret 


Douglas, to the Engliſh ſucceſſion, remained dif- 


i tinct; while at leaſt the one of theſe expectant 
\... © heirs,” was entirely Proteſtant, —and the other 
Vas in Preſbyterian cuſtody; Elizabeth and her 


miniſters might trample” upon both, or might, at 
leaſt, with little difficulty, hold them at bay, 


\ Elizabeth's reaſonable fears and jealouſies in re- 
ſpect to the danger of her ſituation; the anxious 


+ vigilance of her miniſter, Cecil, perhaps too re- 
. fined in its views, and pointing them occaſionally 


to objects too remote: thus rendered her paſ- 
ſionately hoſtile to the contracting of a marriage; 
which they had, before, thougür ft but lightly, 
and 


| = had not wholly. diſapproved. Dudley, too, Sen, 1. 


e Darnley her huſband *, 


/ 
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VII. 
the proffered ſuitor of Mary, was by her prefe. > 


rence of Darnley, proudly lighted. Every thing 72 
concurred to unite the Engliſh Court in a corre- 18585. 
ſpondence with the leaders of the - Preſbyterian 


party, for the end of yet preventing Mary from 


| WII E theſe in views of a matrimonial 
alliance, between the Queen of the Scots, and 
the Lord Darnley, began to govern, in a new 
direction, the meaſures of the Engliſh Court, 
and of the Earl of Moray's faction, in regard to a 


political object of ſuch importance: Mary, now 
aware of the error in policy by which ſhe had 


permitted the family, of Huntley to be almoſt ex- 

terminated by its - rivals; endeavoured to rally 

around her, all the ſtrength of the ancient Popiſh N 

party. Ever ſince the bold zeal of Knox had — Lag 

compelled Moray and his coadjutors to throw aſide ent 4 
party. 

that guiſe of duplicity, which, promiſing their re- 

converſion: to Popery, had been their chief recom- 

mendation to Mary: ſhe had begun to withdraw 

her confidence from Moray; and to repent, that 


ſhe. had hitherto ſo implicitly adopted his coun- 


| dels. The opinions of her foreign relations of 


the Houſe of Guiſe, concerning that policy which 
Ka; mein in the meaſures of Moray's adwini- - 
Wh 5 ſtration, 


* Spottiſwood : Buchanan, . XVii.;- Camden: Melville. 
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ſtration, confirmed and exaſperated her riſing 


iſlike to him. Thoſe ſecret political intrigues 


D. co . * 
of which Rizzio ſeeing to have been the confi- 


dential miniſter; and the facility with which 


Darnley, in the fondneſs of love, conſented to 


adopt all the views of his royal miſtreſs ; en- 


couraged Mary to enter more boldly upon the 
execution of thoſe meaſures to which alone, ſhe 


wiſhed ſucceſs, Moray's diſpoſition to thwart 


the purpoſes of his Queen, increaſed with her 
apparently increaſing diſlike to him, and ſerved 
in its turn, to exaſperate that diſlike. When 
Mary recalled - from exile, Hepburn, Earl of 
Bothwell, who had been before the fall of 
Huntley, | baniſhed, on account of an obſcure 
and doubtful conſpiracy againſt Moray's life ; 


when ſhe liberated the Lord Gordon from con- 


finement, and reſtored him to the poſſeſſion of 


the eſtates and honours of his father: Moray 
then reckoned his own ruin, and that of his party, 


to be determined upon; and reſolved, with the 
aid of England, yet to avert their fate by ow 
venting the intended marriage *. 


Mak, however, in this inſtance, exerciſed an 


active and ſkilful policy, by which the oppoſition of 


her enemies was to be effectually defeated. Hither- 
to, ſhe had not loſt that popularity among her 
| own | 


* Buchanan ; Melville, &c, | 
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own ſubjects, which the firſt meaſures of her oor i 
government, her late confidence in the Earl of = 


Moray, and the hopes ſhe allowed the Proteſtants * — 


to entertain of her converſion, had fortunately 1880. 
gained to her. Moray and his political affociates, 
had by their doubtful conduQ, alienated, in ſome Succeſs 


. | and pro- 
degree, the minds of the more zealous reformers greg of 


from their intereſts. Notwithſtanding the late OE . 


| ſures. 
overthrow of the ſtrength of the Houſe of Hunt- 


ley, the Papal party had become conſiderably more 
powerful, than they were,” about the period of 
the negotiation of the late treaty of Edinburgh. 
The reſtoration of the family of Huntley, the 
recall of Bothwell from exile, and thoſe 
other meaſures which Mary employed to 
ſtrengthen the Catholics, failed not of their | 
effect. So powerful were the Catholics, at this 
period, that the Proteſtants durſt ſcarcely make 
any open inſurrection, for fear of being over- 
powered by them. The hopes of Mary's future 
efforts in their favour, inſpired them 'with new 
| boldneſs in the cauſe of their religion, and 
with new zeal for the intereſts of their Queen. 
By all theſe means, Mary had at this time, in 
her own kingdom, an authority and influence 
ſufficient to defend her againit the intrigues of Mo- 
ray and his accomplices. Although without any 
confidential counſellors poſſeſſing talents to direct 
her meaſures ; ſhe baffled all the endeavours of 
$ the 


* * 1 7 , a a 
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way: Ro, the Preſbyterian party, to make her government 


Gy>—) ſuddenly odious among her ſubjects. Elizabeth's t 
25 . artifices of negotiation, ſhe met by artifices not c 
1580. leſs ſkilful. Even the Proteſtant clergy, ſhe al- p 
moſt. won to her intereſts, by. pretending a ſud- n 
den defire to be illuminated by their inſtructions, ( 
in order to her converſion. Perceiving Moray | 

ready to have recourſe to the moſt deſperate and 
criminal meaſures of oppoſition. to her intentions; p 
the ſummoned her faithful vaſſals to attend her in q 
arms; and prepared to diſſipate the gathering t 
ſtorm of conſpiracy, by bringing its authors to p 
inſtant trial. They were now too weak to attempt 0 
at once an open oppoſition in arms, too guilty to n 
ſubmit with ready obedience to a judicial trial. { 
OR | * tc; 16-99} 61 te 
Ix this proſperous ſtate, therefore, of her af- h 
fairs, Mary ventured to give her hand to her 2 
The mar. lover. They were married in the Queen's chapel . ti 
45 at Holyrood-houſe, on the twenty-ninth day of al 
July, in the year one thouſand five hundred and. p. 
ſixty-five. A proclamation was at the ſame time tc 
emitted, conferring on Lord Darnley who had p. 
preyiouſly been exalted to other honours, the title f. 
of King of the Scots. Mary wore, during the cere- t 
mony of the marriage, the | mourning-weeds,;of, I 


her widowhood. But, . theſe ſhe immediately. u 


| ae for gay robes en the joy and ar 
feſtivity 


® Foſdem ques faprs, TOE F re Ee” 
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feſtivity of this happy occaſion. ' For ſome days, _ 
the feſtivities uſual upon ſimilar occafions,” al 
occupied the Court. When the ordinary courſe 4 
of buſineſs was again ſuffered to proceed, the 1880. 
name of Darnley was affociated with that or the 
. in vie . written ooh 2 


| Many and her dane no doubt, ex- Firſt nup- 
pected a long courſe of happy years, in conſe- — of 
quence of their nuptial union. Mary might hope e 
to find Darnley ever conſtant in his love; com- 
plaiſant to her wiſhes ; never ambitious to ſnatch 
out of her hands, that authority of which it was 
natural for her to deſire to retain at leaſt all the 
ſubſtance to herſelf. She would hope, no doubt, 
to ſee all thoſe difficulties which as yet oppoſed 
her acceſſion to the Engliſh throne, ſmoothed. 
away before her, in conſequence of this combina- 
tion of her rights with thoſe of the moſt for:nid- 
able among her rivals, for the ſucceſſion to Eliza- 
beth. Having procured Darnley and his father 
to acquieſce in her deſigns, in favour of the Papal 
party and of continental alliances ; having con- 
firmed the ſtrength and redreſſed the injuries of 
that party; having outwitted the policy of Moray 
and his adherents, and brought their patriotitn 
under ſuſpicions ; poſſeſſing a degree of influence 
and popularity among her own ſubjects, which 
TAY 40 _ the 
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_ 8xcr. I, ſhe had never before attained ;—She might natu- 


Cuae.VIL. 


rally expect, that with all theſe advantages, the 
AD: ſhould ſoon eclipſe the glory of Elizabeth, and 


1580. 


ſhould be able to accompliſh all thoſe great 
meaſures in favour of the Catholic religion, 
which the Cardinal of Lorraine, and her other 
relations of the Houſe of Guile, had earneſtly 


ſuggeſted to her.— Darnley, again, ſaw before him, 


the moſt ample gratification of his ambition. 


He would expect to ſee Mary retire to the duties 
of a wife, and leave to him the exerciſe of the 


ſovereign power. He would hope to trample 


upon all his perſonal adverſaries, and upon all 
the ancient enemies of his family. He ſaw in the 
proſpect of conjugal life with a woman of Mary's 


perſonal charms and manners, the higheſt felicity 


provided for him, that love could beſtow-upon a 
young and ardent foul, formed for the enjoyment 


of its bliſs.—In the delirium of proſperous love, 
_ they both looked in imagination to every degree 
of happineſs that could be conceived to ariſe 
from their union. They ſaw none of thoſe evils 
with which it was not impoſlible that this union 
might yet be attended. So vain are the hopes 


of the young and the inexperienced, when paſſion 


fills the heart, and exalts the imagination, and 
when its ſucceſs ſtill encourages new ee 
new n 


Seas 


| N i 
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Cyar VII. | 
ſeize or deſtroy Darnley by ſecret treachery; and yu li 


10 

d no longer able to ſave themſelves from judicial - _ 
at conviction: and puniſhment, otherwiſe. than by 1580. 
n, open rebellion; Moray and his adherents now-W 

er took up arms. From England, they obtained a 

ly ſupply of money, to the amount of ten thouſand 

n, pounds, for the ſupport of their hoſtilities againſt 

n. their Sovereign. The danger of the Reformed 

es religion, and thoſe irregular acts of power, | | 
ie WM which the Queen had lately exerciſed, in violation | 
le of the rights of the Parliament, afforded plau- | ( 
ll ſible pretexts, to win the people to the party of 

ie the inſurrection. The Hamiltons, ever jealous 

's of the proſperity of the rival Houſe of Lennox, Moray's 

ty vere ſeduced to lend the ſanction of their name gente. 
a and rights, to the guilty turbulence of Moray. | 
nt While the King and Queen were at Glaſgow, 

e, the inſurgents, ſhewed themſelves at Paiſley, with 

ee à company of a thouſand horſemen; From 

ſc Paiſley, they paſſed to Hamilton, from Hamilton 

to Edinburgh. Alexander Areſkine, lieutenant 


5 © 


of the Caſtle, and the Laird of Craigmillar, =_ 
es Provoſt of che town, attempted in vain to pre- | i 


IN vent their entrance within the walls. Knox and 
1d the other zealots of the reformation, now cordial- 
id iy reconciled to Moray, ſince they ſaw; him in 

hoſtile oppoſition to the Queen, who would not 
D 


become __ convert, had already laboured' with 
2 7 30 2 incredible 


$85 


SECT, 2 
Cu 
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incredible activity, to prepare the minds of the 


CEN een in Edinburgh, boldly to take part 


A. D. 
1542 to 
1580. 


with the inſurgents. The citizens were invited, 
but in vain, by ſound of drum, and the promiſe 
of liberal pay, to join the banner of rebellian, 
Finding that their popularity, the money of Eng- 
land, and the diſcantents: of the Preſbyterians, 


would not enable them to ſupport themſelves 


againſt the juſt indignation of the Queen ; they 
made ſome ſullen and therefore fruitleſs efforts, 
to accompliſh a reconciliation, and obtain their 
pardon. Even their own party was divided: for 
Morton and Maitland, the moſt cunning and the 
moſt profligate among all the leaders of the 
reforming cabal; gained probably by allurements 
of private intereſt; ſtill remained at leaſt appa- 
rently faithful to their duty. The money of 
England was again and again offered in vain, 
to procure recruits to their forces. Mary, in the 
mean time, with her young huſband, his father 
Lennox, Athole, Morton, Rizzio, and all the 


chiefs who remained faithful to their allegiance, 


muſtered new. forces with the moſt active alacrity, 
purſued the rebels from place to place, and forced 
them at laſt to retire in doubt and fear, to the 


town of Dumfries, that they might thence eſcape 


upon any ſudden increaſe of danger, into the 
Engliſh territories. The Queen, after ſurmount- 
ing ſome. difficulties, which ſhe found in raiſing 

adequate 
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adequate ſupplies of money for this emergency, $87, I . . I: 
and after mortgaging to the burgeſſes of Edin- — [ 
burgh, the ſuperiority of the town of Leith; A. b. 0 
prepared to follow them thither. The Maſter of 11 i 
Maxwell deſerting their intereſts; together with 1 
the Barons of Drumlanerick and Lochinvar, 
two other chieftains in thoſe diſtricts, Who had 
at firſt aſſociated with them; came to meet the 
Queen, while with an army of eighteen thouſand 
men, ſhe advanced as far as Crawford, toward 
Dumfries, and thence, immediately onwards to 
this weſtern town. Moray, with his adherents, at 
her approach, haſtily withdrew, by Ednam, to 
Carliſle in England. The rebellion was thus 
effectually ſuppreſſed. The Queen diſbanded the 
greater part of her army, and d returned i in FUN 
to ee e * | 


As yet Mary had derived from the meaſures Genera 
of policy, which her marriage with Darnley had | 3 
made neceſſary, nought but advantages and in- iy. 
creaſing authority. The energy of her perſonal 
character was never more powerfully diſplayed, 
than at this juncture. She had made an happy 
trial of her popularity and influence among her " 
ſubjects. That party which ſhe had called around 
her, and that ſyſtem of meaſures which ſhe had 
begun to adopt for the reſtoration of the Ro- 
| b 5 man- 


po- 
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Se man- Catholic religion, had not as yet diſappoint- 
ed her hopes. Darnley was ſtill faithful and 
_ fond. Conducting herſelf in a manner ſufficient- 
2880. Iy: diſcreet and ſkilful, in her - intercourſe with 
„ foreign courts; ſhe had won all thoſe of her 
continental allies who were themſelves diſap- 
pointed by her marriage with Darnley, —not to 
become her enemies, in conſequence of that 
diſappointment. Encouraged: by this proſperi- 

ty and ſucceſs, perhaps irritated beyond the 
bounds of prudence by the turbulent and vio- 

lently factious conduct of Knox and his crea- 

tures; perhaps yielding too inconfiderately to 

the indiſcreet counſels of Rizzio, and the zealot 
Catholics who ſurrounded her; ſhe now pro- 

ceeded with too great rapidity to throw off 

that maſk of moderation and tolerant gentle- 

neſs, which ſhe had hitherto ſtudiouſly worn. 

| The ' Preſbyterian clergy, in vain, ſolicited the 

} payment of that proportion out of the property 
>. +> Wie: aboliſhed eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſhment, 
Which had been appropriated for their ſupport. 

A toleration was openly propoſed by the Queen 

and her -miniſters ; and was naturally regarded 

by the zealous diſciples of the Reformation, 

as the firſt ſtep towards the new exaltatjon 

of Popery to its ancient honours. Her cour- 

tions; to flatter her wiſhes, ſhewed themſelves, 
ſufficiently 
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ſufficiently ready to abjure the religion which — 
they had lately adopted; and the Earls of Lennox. 
Athole, and Caſſilis, openly attended the ſervice 4. P. 
of the maſs in the Queen's chapel. To exalt 17885 
Mary's proſperous ſucceſs; Elizabeth made a 

ſhow, at her Court, of diſapproving that in- 
ſurrection which ſhe had excited in Scotland; | 
and refuſing to admit Moray and the other 
Scottiſh. exiles into her preſence, thus virtually 
owned the injuſtice of that ſecret and inſidious 
interference in the national affairs of the Scots, 

which ſhe had not diſdained to practiſe. | Amidſt 

all this, the authority and 'the honours of David 
Rizzio, were continually exalted by the munifi- 

cence of his Royal Miſtreſs; till his invidious 
grandeur, and his weakly arrogant demeanour, 

began to give me and deep offence to all 

the Scottiſh nobles * 


Bur, the raptures of ſucceſsful love could not 
long prevail in all their ardour. Enjoyment was 
ſoon to languiſh, even amidſt the ſplendour of Firſt di- 
royalty, and the triumphs of military and political Pc , n 
ſucceſs. Mary might perhaps have been capable 517 e 
of retaining a reaſonable conjugal affection for 
her huſband, after the firſt fondneſs of courtſhip 
and mutual paſſion had expired. But, Darnley, 
FFC without 

81 experience; 


* Eoſdem quos ſupra. 
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Sal experience; wanting prudent? foreſight; having 
been educated with that blind parental fondneſs 
A. D. which is too often deſtructive to its objects 3 
ie. without ſettled habits of thought or action, and 
only accuſtomed with the giddy lightneſs of early 
youth, to obey every tranſient humour, and every 
changing paſſion that aroſe in his mind, and ſtill 
with airy fickleneſs, to deſert one object of paſſion . 
for another ; had hardly ſooner been made happy 
in Mary's arms, than he became indifferent to 
her love. Amidft the incipient, mutual coldneſs 
which, hence, took place between the royal pair; 
Mary delayed to add ſubſtantial authority to 
thoſe exterior honours with which ſhe had al. 
ready graced her huſband. Darnley became in- 
| dignantly impatient to ſnatch the ſceptre from 
the hands of his wife. Perhaps it might be 
not ſo much an unwillingneſs to beſtow upon her 
huſband, the Crown-matrimonial, as the fear of 
irritating the minds of ſome of her ſubjects, 
by too much haſte in this meaſure, which with- 
held Mary from gratifying at once, every wiſh of 
Daraley's ambition. But, whatever were her rea- 
ſons, Darnley did not fail to be paſſionately diſſatis- 
fied by the delay. His father, and the friends of 
| their family, who were - eager to attain under 
King Henry's name, the government of the 
kingdom, ſhared all his diſcontents. David 
Rizzio was ſtill the confidential ſecretary of the 


IM 
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Queen, and was ſuppoſed to be the author of Sos 
toſe counſels by which her huſband's hopes. 
were, for a time, thwarted. Morton and Mait- 4. D. 
land, wih thoſe other chiefs of the Preſbyterian 13e. 
party, who- had detached themſelves from the 
intereſts of Moray and the other exiles; although Henry 
they remained at Court, and in the exerciſe of petal 
their wonted employments ; were, however, far 3 


from being the cordial friends of that ſyſtem of faut the 
meaſures, which it was plain that Mary had now zio, and 
determined to purſue. They faw, with delight, of Bay. 
the weakneſs, the folly, and the difcontents of 
Henry and his confidential friends. They applied 
themfelves to win his confidence, and to inflame 
his difcontents. They magnified, in their repre- 
ſentations to him, the ſtrength of their own 
party, and the exalted diſintereſtedneſs of their 
own views. They repreſented Mary as diſpoſed, 
never to admit him to the exerciſe of ſubſtantial 
authority; but as inclined to detain him in her 
Court, as the mere puppet - of her pleaſure. 
They even hinted to his weak mind, that Rizzio 
received favours from the Queen, which were 
inconſiſtent with the conjugal fidelity ſhe owed - 
to her huſband. Henry lent a ready ear to all 
their ſuggeſtions. They then invited him to 
aecept their friendſhip, and to eo operate in 
meaſures which they propoſed. The immediate 
acquiſition of the 'Crown-matrimonial, from a 

Vol. IV. 3D parliamentary 
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S 1. parliamentary act, was the reward they proffered. 
— A conſpiracy was thus quickly concerted, for the 
Wen deſtruction of Rizzio, the procuring of the ſo- 
2 vereign power to King Henry, the reſtoration of 
the exiles, and the diſappointment of all Mary's 


views, in favour of the Papal religion “. 


In the mean time, France, under the vice- 
Circum. Serent authority of Catherine di Medici, had been 
ſtances a ſcene of contentions and civil wars, in which 


which led 
to the full the diſagreements of religion and ambition pro- 


ahh duced effects much more fatal and important, 
| on than any that they had recently occaſioned, 
| among the Scots. The Princes of the Houſe of 
| Guiſe, on the one fide, the Montmorencies and 
the Prince of Condé on the other, contended 
-for the prime influence in the adminiſtration of 
the government; and were, the former the 
leaders of the Catholics; the latter, the chiefs of 
the Proteſtant or Huguenot party. The Queen- 
regent, little attached to any principles of re- 
ligion, but capable of all the bad arts of Italian 
policy, ſtrove to balance the two parties againſt 
each other, in ſuch a manner, that the autho- 
rity of the Crown, and her own power, might, 
if poſſible, be exalted, or at leaſt confirmed, 
by their contentions. Aſter - various intrigues, 


and 


* Melville's Memoirs, p. 125 : Buchanan, 1. xvii. p. 631. and 
Hume's Hiſtory of the Douglaſes, p. 288. 289. b. v. p. 3. 
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and military operations, Catherine had at laſt CS 


395 


VII. 


in the treaty of Bayonne, aſſociated her counſels, = 


with thoſe of Pius and of Philip, for the purpoſe 
of extirpating Calviniſm, by any means, out of 


France, and to reſiſt the farther progreſs of 


the Reformation, throughout Europe. The 


Queen of the Scots, already ſufficiently friend- 


ly to the Catholic cauſe, was naturally to be 
ſolicited, to adopt the views bf this new al- 


liance, and to accede formally to the treaty, 


Ambaſſadors who arrived about this time, from 
France, .to congratulate the King and the 
Queen of the. Scots on their marriage, had 


it likewiſe in charge to negociate, with all poſ- 


ſible earneſtneſs and addreſs, the reſtoration of 
the Papal religion in Scotland, and the union 
of the Scottiſh Court with France and Spain, 
againſt Elizabeth and all who were with her 


A. D. 
1542 to 
1589» 


attached to the fame heretical and facrilegious 


cauſe. The views of theſe ambaſladors, and 


the wiſhes of the Courts of France and of 
Rome, accorded entirely with the deareſt pur- 
poſes of Mary's heart, and with . that train of 
meaſures which ſhe had been, for ſome time, 
endeavouring to carry into effect. It was not 


difficult, therefore, to perſuade her to agree to 


whatever they demanded. But, although they 
brought to Henry, as well as to Mary, ſome 
complimentary honours, he was not now to be 

3D2 won 
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won to become the votary of the Catholic cauſe. 


ky) That charm was diſſolved, which had but late- 


A. D. 
1542 to 
* 


ly allured him to its intereſts. Indifference be. 
tween him and his Queen had been already 
aggravated to mutual quarrel and diiguſt. En- 
ſnared in the toils of Morton and his aſſociates, 
he was no longer diſpoſed to ſeek from love, 
but from rudeneſs, conſpiracy, and violence, that 
power for which he ſighed. That Mary favoured 


the Catholic cauſe, was now ſufficient to make 


him its foe. While the King and the Queen, 


with the weakneſs: of mutual lovers, and of 


young, inexperienced perſons, continually irri- 
tated each other's tempers, by petty a&s of 


| reciprocal provocation; politicians were ready 


around them, to inflame offence to irreconcile- 
able reſentment, for the baſe purpoſe of ad- 
vancing their own ſelfiſh views. The new jea- 
louſies which were excited among the Preſbyte- 
rians, when they beheld the French ambaſſadors 
in the Scottiſh Court, furniſhed to the weak 
mind of Henry, a new argument, to induce 
him to ſeek aggrandiſement to himſelf, by the 
humiliation and the diſgrace of his Queen. 
Moray and his fellow-exiles, continued to corre- 


ſpond with the Preſbyterian party in Scotland; 


and particularly, even with Maitland and Mor- 
ton, by whom they had been, for a time, de- 
ſerted. Their intereſts were the chief objects 

which 
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which Morton and his affociates now pretended 


Ske r. I. 


Cray, VII. 


a deſire to promote, in the conſpiracy in which 


they ſoon entangled Henry. Moray himſelf be- 
came a party in this conſpiracy. Oaths and 
engagements were mutually entered into, be- 


tween the King on the one hand, and theſe 
' Proteſtant chiefs on the other, by which they 


promiſed to ſnatch the reins of government out 
of the hands of his wife, and to conſign them 
to his ; while he, on the other hand, engaged 
to procure the reſtoration of Moray, and the 


A. D. 
1542 to 
1580. 


other exiles, to their country, and to all their 


former poſſeſſions and honours. The head of 
Rizzio was devoted for the ſacrifice of this 


reconciliation. Odious to the Scottiſh nobles 
in general, as an upſtart ſtranger, who daringly 


vied with their greatneſs, and intercepted from 
them the bounties of their Queen; Rizzio was 


doubly hated by the Preſbyterians, as being a 
Papiſt, and the agent and counſellor of all 


Mary's deſigns in favour of the Papal religion. 
The dark policy of Morton and Maitland, had 
eaſily contrived to make the Savoyard an object 
of vain jealouſy to the weak, boyiſh mind of 


the King: And Henry was taught to believe, that 


Mary, even while advanced in her pregnancy, 
had been capable of the abandoned profligacy 
of receiving to her adulterous embraces, an 


ugly old man, whoſe perſonal appearance was 
| Wo very 
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Ce 1. very far from being formed to pleaſe a woman's 
C-Hx=uLeye. He was no leſs perſuaded to regard Rizzio, 
| —_ lately his boſom-friend, as the author of thoſe 
- + 2559 counſels by which Mary was with-held from 
conferring ' thoſe royal honours to which he 
aſpired. Mary was not unwilling to irritate, 
by ſuch jealouſies, the indifference of her huf. 
band's love. Rizzio, unable to bear, with mode. 
ration of mind, the favour which Mary ſhewed 
him, treated even the King with arrogance and 
ſcorn. - This was enough to make Henry enter 
into any meaſure, however raſh and violent, againſt 
a man whom he viewed, as at once the uſurper of 


his authority, and the defiler of his bed &. 1 


No long time was ſuffered to intervene be- 
agg tween the concerting and the actual accompliſh- 
ces] ment of this conſpiracy. Morton, Maitland, and 

Moray although abſent, were its leaders. But, 
beſide Henry himſelf, Ruthven and Lindſay, 
eminently zealous chiefs among the Prſbyterians, 

and at the ſame time related in no very remote 
affinity or conſanguinity to Henry, eagerly aſſo- 
ciated themſelves in this daring deſign. When 

all was ready for ſtriking the meditated blow; 
Morton and Lindſay, on the evening of the ninth 

day of March, in the year one thouſand five 

1566. hundred and ſixty-ſix, entered the court of the 
| palace, 


* Melville: Knox: Keith: Buchanan: Davile, &c. 
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palace, with about one hundred and ſixty armed Szcr, I. 
men; while ſeveral hundreds more, alſo in ER.» >, 
ſurrounded. it on all ſides. The Queen then fate 3 
at ſupper, with David Rizzio, and a few other 1580. 
perſons in her company. Henry entering the 

palace, advanced to his wife's apartment. Ruth- 

ven, but newly recovered from - a dangerous 
Illneſs, clad in complete ſteel, looking like 

ſome ghaſtly avenger ariſen from the dead, 

cloſely followed Henry's ſteps. Four aſſaſſins of 
meaner note, accompanied him. In a voice of 
which the very tone ſpake death to the heart 

of Rizzio, Ruthven called on the ſhrinking 
Savoyard, to get himſelf out from the royal 
preſence, in which he was utterly unworthy to 
appear. While terror and confufion pervaded 

the whole apartment; while aſtoniſhment, fear, 

and indignation, overpowered and convulſed the 
Queen; while Henry ſtrove to ſoothe and to 
reſtrain her; while Rizzio caught by her robes, 

to protect him from the weapons which already 
threatened his boſom; this wretched victim was 

deeply wounded by George Douglas, with Henry's 

dagger, was dragged, ſcreaming, forth from the 

room, was diſpatched and almoſt hacked piece- 

meal, by no fewer than fifty-ſix wounds, inflicted 

by the other conſpirators, who ruſhed upon him 

with all the wild, brutal, and blood-thirſty rage 


of 
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Ger L, I. of a pack of dogs, furiouſly tearing in pieces 


— the ſtag which they have at laſt run down“. 
an $42 on 

1880. RIzzio, the * rival of the Scottifh nobles 
in their Sovereign's favour, the unworthy object 
of Henry's jealouſy, the momentary organ of 
3 Mary's correſpondence with the Catholic Courts 
quences of abroad, was, thus, by a terrible and ſudden blow, 
Rizzi0's cut off. The purpoſes of Mary in favour of the 
ancient religion, and thoſe views of policy which 
| had been joined with love, in exciting her to 
make herſelf the wife of Darnley, were to be 
in conſequence of this event, for ever diſap- 
pointed. Athole, Huntley, Bothwell, and the 
other chiefs of the Catholic party, were by this 
enterprize, diſarmed for a time of all their au- 
thority, and humbled equally with Mary herſelf. 
Mary was made the captive of the rebels whom 
ſhe had lately driven out of her kingdom, and 
of that Prefbyterian party whoſe bands ſhe had 
formerly burſt afunder, and whoſe toils ſhe might 
perhaps fancy that ſhe had almoſt cruſhed for 
ever. But Henry, and he alone, was to be 
difappointed of the advantages which he had 
expected to derive from this enterpriſe, and 
was fatally to fuffer, as the victim for its 
AFTER 


* Foſdem quos ſupra, 
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AFTER the murder of Rizzio, the confpirators Donne 
remained maſters of the palace, and of the per * 
of the Queen. Thoſe nobles of the adverſe 8 to 
party, who had been about her in the palace, 1580. 


were without perſonal injury diſmiſſed. Henry 1 


was made to emit a proclamation, by which the greſs of e- 


vents. 


expected meeting of the parliament, was, fot an 
indefinite time, prorogued; and the nobles and 
other freeholders, who had already reſorted to 
Edinburgh, were commanded to depart to their 
reſpective houſes. On the evening immediately 
ſubſequent to that of the conſpiracy, the exiles 
arrived in Edinburgh ; were preſented. to the 
King and the Queen; were graciouſly received,— 
eſpecially by Mary; were, with the aſſaſſins of 
Rizzo, eaſily gratified with the promiſe of an 
ample pardon, and of reſtoration to all their 
wonted . honours. Mary, ſeeing herſelf in the 
hands of her enemies, diſdained not to practiſe 
all the artifices of - deceit and inſinuation which 
were fit even to perſuade the moſt crafty cour- 
tiers, that her mind might be entirely reconciled 
to her fate. Henry, although a mere tool of 
miſchief, in the hands of the bad people about 
him, now fancied, that alt had been done chiefly 
for the ſake of his exaltation, and that he was 
to be henceforth the unqueſtioned, unreſiſted 
maſter of the kingdom. In the pride of ima- 
ginary ſucceſs and greatneſs, his heart was ſoften- 
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ed to feel the emotions of pity. With the 


LW inconſiderate levity of a weak and childiſh mind, 


A. D. 
1542 to 
15 80. 


he began almoſt to wiſh, that the raſh deed 
were yet undone, even at the expence of all 
which he ſuppoſed that he had gained by its 
perpetration. Far different were the ſentiments 
of Morton, Maitland, and Moray. Their only 
care was, how beſt to confirm the intereſts of 
the Reformation, and to aggrandiſe themſelves, 


even at the expence of the power, the happineſs, 
and perhaps the very lives of the royal pair“. 


In theſe unfortunate circumſtances, and while 
ſuch were the views and relative ſituations of 
thoſe around her, Mary addreſſed herſelf - firſt 
to her brother, and to her huſband. On Moray's 
ſoul,. ſhe could not hope, by any arts of concilia- 
tion, to make an impreſſion ſufficient to ſeduce 


him at once from his engagements to his party. 


Henry was, in the preſent temper of his mind, 
more eaſily to be moved by the tears, and the 
diſtreſſes of his wife. In the concerting of the 
conſpiracy, Henry had been made to enter into 


engagements by which all its guilt was to be 


attributed to him. He was now in haſte to 


make expiation. Mary pathetically repreſented 


to him, that his intereſts and hers were now too 


cloſely inter waven together, to be ever detached 


aſunder : 


* Knox: Melville: Keith, &c, 
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And Henry was eaſily pere to believe, that r I. 
Mary had never admitted Rizzio to a too fami- 8 
liar and confidential intercourſe with her, had 3 D. 


never regarded himſelf with indifference or with 
the reſentment of lighted love, had never been 
in any degree unwilling to reſign to him all 
that authority which he aſpired to poſſeſs, as 
her lord. His blind credulity was even won to 
believe, that, after all that had paſſed, Mary's 
heart might, yet, be fondly reconciled to him, 
as if this had been but one of thoſe lover's 
quarrels, - by which the ardour of love is only 
augmented and inflamed. Mary, while ſhe thus 
careſſed and deceived her huſband, failed not to 
hold a ſecret correſpondence with Bothwell, 
Huntley, and the other chiefs of the defeated 
party, who had gone to raiſe their vaſſals and 
dependents, in arms. In vain did his fellow- 
conſpirators warn Henry to beware of liſtening 
to the perſuaſions and ſeducements of the Queen. 
Within leſs than three days after the murder 
of Rizzio, and the ſeizure of Mary's perſon ; 
her huſband was, by her artifices, won to her 
ſide ; - even Morton and his accomplices, were 
ſo far outwitted, that they conſented to diſmiſs 
the guards whom they had placed around her 
perſon ; at midnight, ſhe ſecretly eſcaped out of 
- the palace, taking with her, only the King, and 
a very few attendants; and ere the faction of 
SES Moray, 
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Moray, Morton, and the Preſbyterians, were 


aware of her eſcape, ſhe had reached in er, 


2542 to 


1589. 


Mary 
humbles 


her ene- 


mies. 


AD. the . of Dunbar “. 


Ir was quickly known to all her own ad- 
herents, and to all the Popiſh party, that the 
Queen had made her eſcape, and that Henry 
had deſerted his accomplices. Addreſs ſo ad- 
mirable in ſo young a woman, amid circumſtan- 
ces of ſuch difficulty, tended to enliven the 
loyalty of all her friends. Bothwell inſtantly 
joined her at Dunbar, with a force which left 
her little to fear from the purſuit of the fac- 
tion, out of whoſe hands ſhe had eſcaped. 


The Earls of Athole and Caithneſs, the Earl 


Marſhal, the Lords Hume and Yeſter, with their 
followers, ſpeedily repaired to augment the force 
which Bothwell had brought. Within a few 
days, Mary faw an army of no fewer than eight 
thouſand men ready to defend her ſafety, and 
to execute her commands. Thoſe in whoſe toils 
ſhe was fo lately entangled, became now her 
ſuppliants. Lord Sempill was ſent to, intreat 


her pardon of their late audacious crime : Bur, 
his embaſſy was flighted. Aſtoniſhed by the 


ability with which Mary had accompliſhed her 


eſcape, and by the promptitude with which an 


army ſo powerful had affembled around her, 


Mora 


* Melville: Knox: Buchanan: Keith, &c. 
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Moray and Morton could make no preparation S#cr. 1. 


405 


CAP. VII. 
ſufficiently ſpeedy, to reſiſt thoſe meaſures of ae. VII 


puniſhment with which their injured and indig- 
nant Queen now threatened to overwhelm them, 
Mary, whoſe reſentment was to be appeaſed by 
no hypocritical pretences of conceſſion, quickly 
advanced from Dunbar, to ſurpriſe and ſeize 
them in Edinburgh. Henry was carried about 
with her, as a pageant of her triumph, not with 
the honour and the confidence which he might 
have deſerved, as her huſband. Ia vain did 


Morton, Maitland, Ruthven, and Lindſay, the 
leaders in the late conſpiracy, made their eſcape 


out of Edinburgh, while Mary approached, —and 


ſought refuge in England. The hopes of win- 
ning Moray to forſake that party, of which he 
had fo long been accounted the head, induced 
his filter to ſeal his pardon. Nor was Moray 
himſelf more averſe, upon this occaſion, from 
abandoning, at leaſt oſtenſibly, the cauſe of 
Morton and Maitland, than they had lately been 
from forſaking his intereſts, when he was driven 


A. D. 
1542 to 
1580. 


Henry, by a declaration before the Privy Coun- 
cil, endeavour to exculpate himſelf from all 
concern in the guilt of Rizzio's ſlaughter. He 
was, by this a& of mean falfity, only humbled 
and diſgraced-in the eyes of the world, not 
vindicated in the eſtimation of his Queen. 


into exile. Even the undaunted Knox thought 
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it prudent, at this time, to retire from Edinburgh, 


Cy Into Ayrſhire. The royal authority, the authori- 


A. D. 
1542 to 
1580, 


ty, not of Henry, but of Mary, was thus ſud- 
denly reſtored in Edinburgh, with greater energy 
than ever. All thoſe who had been privy to the 
late conſpiracy, were now much more eager to 
deny all concern in it, than they had lately been 
to hurry it into act. Huntley, Bothwell, and 
their aſſociates, were now all-powerful at Court *, 


Her unre- IT muſt be owned, that, on this occaſion, 
ERNST: Mary did not uſe her advantages with due mode- 


ſlentment 


againſt her ration. She carried too far, her reſentment for 


hufband. 


her huſband's ſuſpicions againſt her honour, and 


for his attempts to abridge her power. He was al- 


ready aware, that he had done unwiſely in aſſiſt- 
ing her to eſcape out of the hands of his ac- 
complices, in the aſſaſũnation of Rizzio. But, 


the fatal moment of his good fortune had paſſed. 


It was no longer poſſible for him to renew the 
conſpiracy, or again to muſter around him thoſe 
accomplices whom he had weakly betrayed. Al- 


though excluded even from all ſhew of power, 


although treated with all the flights that could 
be accumulated upon even an inferior courtier in 


- diſgrace, he ſtill remained with the Queen, and 


ſtill endeavoured, by the mediation of Sir James 
Melville, to prevail with her, yet to reſtore to 


him, 


* Melville, p. 132: Buchanan, l. xvii, /ub fine, 
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him, all her wonted confidence and love. From are I. 
Edinburgh, he followed her to Stirling, from, yaw 
Stirling to Alloa, out of Alloa ſhe returned back _ 5 
to Edinburgh. Melville earneſtly continued his 3580. 
conciliatory offices between the royal pair, till 
Mary herſelf angrily forbade his farther interpo- 
ſition. The very idea of her huſband having but 
dared to engage in that daring enterpriſe, which 
had been perpetrated againſt her authority, ſeems 

to have, from time to time, renewed in her 
breaſt, the moſt indignant reſentment. Her 
pregnancy, now very nearly advanced to the pe- 
riod of child-birth, excluded that tender dalliance 
which might perhaps have favoured the recon- 
cilement of this quarrel of conjugal love. 
Bothwell, Huntley, and' the other nobles of 
their party, who were now her confidential coun- 
ſellors, were ſtill at hand to perſuade her, that 
neither her life nor authority cculd ever again be 
ſeeure, if Henry were once more reſtored to her 
confidence. They were ready to liſten to all her 
complaints, and itill to exaſperate, by a thouſand | 
artful infinuations, her reſentment and her ſor- : | l 
row. Perhaps Moray might have had influence, | 
ſufficient to effect ſomething of a reconciliation, | 
between Mary and Henry, But, Henry had al- 
ready deceived him, and had been won to coun- 
teract his views: And Moray would not again 


. expoſe 
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Secr- I expoſe himſelf to ſimilar danger, by again ma- 


Cu ar. V 


ng a common cauſe with the unfortunate King. 


A. D. 
2542 to 
1580. 


1566. 


Had Henry poſſeſſed any potent family-intereſt, 
he might yet perhaps have been able to command 
reſpet. But, his father was a man of mean 
talents, who had ſpent in France and in England 
almoſt all the former part of his life; and 
therefore wanted influence and popularity among 
the Scots. His other relations had been his 
accomplices in the murder of Rizzio, and 
had been deſerted by him. Henry alone, was 


deſtitute of any reſources for ſupport and pro- 


tection againſt the odium and revenge of the 
late conſpiracy: And he therefore was to ſuffer 
the moſt ſeverely for its guilt. All parties had 
been by his weakneſs and levity betrayed: And 
there was none that could, in his preſent ſitua- 
tion, derive any material advantage from eſpou- 
ſing his caufe againſt the inſults and the ill- 
offices of the reſt, Mary, in the mean time, 
retired into the caſtle of Edinburgh; and was 
there, on the nineteenth day of June, in the 
year one thouſand five hundred and fixty-fix, 


delivered of her fon, who, in conſequence of 


her errors, was to be, even in infancy, ex- 


alted to ſit apo. her throne “. 


WIILI 
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WHILE, theſe events paſſed in Scotland, Eliza- re I. 
Cnar. VII. 

beth and her miniſters ſtill watched their progreſ 
with a keen and vigilant eye. Throgmorton, X D. 

a man who was, in a conſiderable degree, at- 1589. 
tached to Mary's intereſts, reſided in Scotland, 
as the ordinary ambaſſador of Elizabeth. Sir 
Robert Melville was Mary's ambaſſador at the 
Engliſh Court. Elizabeth, although ſhe would 
not directly or avowedly take part in any dark Corre- 


ndence 
machinations againſt the authority or the perſonal — 


ſafety of the Queen of the Scots, was ſtill ready f, _ 
to afford her ſecret protection to the Preſbyterian ru 
faction in Scotland, upon every emergency on 
which the failure of their enterpriſes appeared ; 
| to bring them into danger. Moray and bis 
| accomplices in the former infurreQion, had 
been driven with feigned indignation from her x 
preſence, when they dared to preſent themſelves 
openly in her Court; but, had been ſecretly . 
ſupported and encouraged with many proofs of 
ber approbation and favour. Morton and his 
confederates in the flaughter of Rizzio, now 
found in England a ready aſylum to receive 
f them from the proſecution of their injured 
Sovereign's wrath. To the remonſtrances made 
by Mary's ambaſſador, in her name, againſt this 
favourable reception of the Scottiſh rebels, Eliza. 
beth's miniſters made anſwer by correſponding 
remonſtrances ;' bitterly complaining, that Mary 

Vor. IV. 3 F herſelf 
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herſelf was not aſhamed to afford her protection 


WH, and countenance to the outlawed enemies of 


A. D. 
1542 co. 
1580. 


Elizabeth. If agents of the Engliſh Court 
intrigued with the Preſbyterians in Scotland ; 
Mary's emiſſaries were perhaps little leſs aſſi- 
duous in ptorting with the Papiſts, and in ſtirring 
them up againit a Queen whom they regarded 
as an uſurper. The two Queens, in the mean 
time, uſed only the language of ſiſterly affection 
and friendſhip, in their letters and addreſſes to 
one another; but a rancorous jealouſy and rival- 
ſhip inflamed their hearts. Elizabeth had far 
the ſuperiority in the competition : for, Eliza- 
beth's paſſions, and her whole ſoul, were purely, 


or almoſt purely political; but, Mary, with a 
more maſterly genius for intrigue, poſſeſſed the 


molt overpowering private affections and paſſions, 
in a degree of force and ardour which were 
ſufficient- to make her ſlight all the regards of 
political prudence, ' and even of public virtue. 
When Elizabeth heard that the Queen of the 
Scots had born a ſon, ſhe burſt into tears of en- 
vious ſorrow, and exclaimed to her attendants ; 
The Queen of the Scots is the mother of a 
„fair fon; and I but a joyleſs and ſolitary 


„ maiden!” The advantages of Mary towards ex- 


pelling her from her throne, were, by this event, 
ſhe could not but perceive, mightily increaſed. 
Even if this might be eſchewed; yet Mary and 
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her progeny would, in all probability, upon Eliza- 282 
beth's death, add the Crown of England to e 
of Scotland, and become Sovereigns of united Kal th 
Britain; while Elizabeth's family was to become ary 
extinct, ang her name perhaps to be for ever 
forgotten. Yet the Englith Queen failed not, 

ſoon to dry up her tears, and to ſend. to con- 
gratulate Mary on the birth of her ſon, in a 
language of ſatisfaction and joy, that ill accord- 

ed with the feelings of her heart. The ſame 
ambaſſador who had come from Scotland, to 
announce at the Englich Court the birth of 

the Scottiſh Prince, had it alſo in charge, to 
procure from Elizabeth a formal and authentic 
declaration of Mary's rights, to ſucceed her on 

the Engliſh throne. Elizabeth, while ſhe pre- 
tended an earneſt deſire to ſatisfy them in this 
demand ; was, however, moved. by it, no far- 

ther, than to give orders for the commencement 

of ſpecious, previous inquiries; which could be 
protracted for any indefinite length of time; 

and which, while they were continued, would 

| prevent the neceſſity of her coming to an expreſs 

| deciſion. A declaration in favour of any one 
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N particular heir, would have had the effect to 
; ſet up a rival to Elizabeth's authority, within 
her own dominions, and during her life-time. 
; Her averſion, therefore, from gratifying Mary's 
1 wiſhes of this ſort, is to be imputed to indiſpen- 
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ſible prudence, and to ſtrong ftate-neceſlity, 


rankling in her heart, againſt the Scottiſh Queen, 
The ſame events, too, which thus ſerved to exalt 
Mary's pretenſions, and to make her more for. 
midable to her royal couſin ; ſeem to have like. 


| wiſe ſuggeſted to Elizabeth and her miniſters, 


canned | | 
ceeding in Scotland, with an awful and inauſpi- 


diſſenſion 
between 


the expediency of multiplying the lines, and of 
thickening the -meſhes of their intrigues with 
the Freſbytertur' Scots, and with all the relt of 
8 8 adverſaries “. vt 


Ix the mean time, the train of events was pro- 


Henry and cious career. Henry, ſtill in diſgrace with his 


Mary, 


Queen, and now loaded by Moray, and indeed 
by all parties, with the imputation of the whole 


- guilt of Rizzio's laughter ; poſſeſſed none of 


that addreſs or ability which might have enabled 
him to overcome the prejudices, or to extinguiſh 
the reſentment, of his Queen. Even the ten- 
derneſs which one ſhould have ſuppoſed, that 


the birth of her ſon might have awakened in 
Mary's boſom, towards his father, ſeems not to 


have been at all felt by her, or to have been 


ſuppreſſed, as it aroſe, by ſentiments of a far 


different character. During her convaleſcence, 


and when ſhe began again to come abroad, 


m 
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in all the wonted ſplendour of her charms, 


a3 


Stct. I. 
Cuae.VIT, 


Henry was not the companion of her ſolitude, —w— 
nor the attendant and partner of ber public 4. P. 


amuſements. Thoſe who had won her grati- 
tude by their ſeaſonable aid, in her late danger, 


Bothwell, Huntley, and their confidential al. 


ſociates, alone poſſeſſed her ear, guided her 
opinions, and adminiſtered her power. The 
reſpect with which courtiers like theſe, would 
naturally addreſs a young and lovely Queen, 
ſuch as Mary, and in her peculiar circumſtances, 
could differ but little from the fond adoration 
of love and courtſhip. Educated in the wan- 
ton Court of Catherine di Medici; being na- 
turally of a warm and amorous temperament; 


having been, at no former period of her. life, 
averſe from that coquetry, which delights to 


toy with the ſolicitations of lovers, even while 
it means never to gratify them: Mary was 
quickly led to behave towards Bothwell, with 
manners which encouraged him to breathe 
ia her ears, the language of love. It has 
been ſaid with truth, that nothing is ever 
more likely to make a woman fall deeply in 
love with one man, than a hearty hatred for 
ſome other man whom her fancy may be natu- 
rally led to compare with him, as his rival. 
The indignation with which Mary ſtill regarded 
her huſband, was therefore highly favourable to 

| | the 
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Sxor. I. the ſucceſs of Bothwell's guilty and preſump- 


Cnae.V11. 


wou paſſion. All endeavours to accomplith a 
1842 e reconciliation between Henry and Mary, were by 


12580. 


her ſtill indignantly rejected. Thoſe. foreign 
ambaſſadors who came to congratulate the royal 
pair upon the occaſion of the birth of their ſon, 
ſaw with ſurpriſe, the indications of that diſſen- 
ſion which reigned between them. Bedford, the 
ambaſſador of Elizabeth, ſhewed himſelf more 
willing to foment and inflame, than to ſoothe 
and heal it. Du Croc, the ambaſſador of 
France, was anxious to have reſtored between 
them all, the cordial fondneſs of the conjugal 
union. Henry, ſeeing his conceſſions and re- 


pentance fo deceitfully and contemptuouſly flight- 


ed; behaved with much of the wayward ſul- 


lenneſs of a ſpoiled child; and by this conduct, 


made himſelf but ſo much the more contemptible. 
Moray might have been {till expected to pre- 
vent, at leaſt a part of that diſhonour which 
was now caſt upon Henry; and he ſurely muſt 
haye ſeen the Queen's obſtinate reſentment againſt 
Henry alone, to be fatally injurious to the 


true intereſts of the Crown, But, Moray was 


no longer equally powerful as he had been, 


when the treaty of Edinburgh was framed, 


when Mary bad but newly arrived, or when he 
returned in triumph, from atchieving the ruin 
of the Earl of Huntley. Mary's addreſs and 
| artifices 
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artifices about the time of her marriage, had Sxer. J. 
CAP. VII. 


greatly weakened the ſtrength of the Preſbyterian yu 
party. The diviſion of Morton and Maitland A 


lowed, had, at leaſt, not tended to augment that 
party's force and union. Even now, notwithſtand- 
ing all Mary's errors, they were till weak, 


and little able, while Morton and his aſſociates 


were in exile, to controul the authority of the 


Queen, Mary, fince the enterpriſe againſt the 


lite of Rizzio, had again ſoftened the malignity 
of the Preſbyterians, by a ſhow of departing 
from that policy in which ſhe ſeemed to have 
been, before, faſt haſtening to the total aboli- 
tion of the reformed religion. The birth of her 
ſon, too, gave her new conſequence, and new 
power with the Scottiſh nation, which naturally 
ſtrengthened her authority againſt the overbear- 


ing influence of any faction. Such a combina- 


tion of circumſtances left Moray, at this time, 
unable to arrogate any high authority at Court. 
For the protection of his own ſafety; and in 
order, if poſſible, to procure the recall of 
Morton and the other exiles of their party; 
he even found it neceſſary to court the favour 


of Huntley and Bothwell, and to comply witk 


ſeveral of their meaſures, which he muſt have 
equally dreaded and abhorred. To gratify 
Mary, and thoſe chiefs of the Papal faction, by 

| whom 


D. 
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from Moray, amid the train of events which fol- — 
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| Cer: 3: whom ſhe- was ſurrounded, he ſcrupled not 


CY >meto violate all thoſe ſecret engagements with 


A. D. 
1542 to 
2580. 


Henry, by which he had ſtipulated to devote 
himſelf to the young monarch's intereſts, if 
Henry would aid the conſpiracy which was deſ- 
tined to bring Moray home. Henry thus de- 
ferted by Moray, was enraged againſt him, and 
againſt all the other accomplices in the conſpi- 


racy, even more than againſt thoſe who were 


more directly the authors of his preſent humi- 
lation®. | 

Davs, weeks, and months, thus paſſed on. 
Mary, recovered from the illneſs of child-birth, 


again buſied herſelf in the active government 


of her kingdom. The King and Queen were, 


by the good offices of the French ambaſſador, 
at laſt brought together, and even paſſed two 
nights in the ſame apartment in the intimacy 
of conjugal intercourſe. But, no cordial re- 
conciliation could be accompliſhed between them. 
Henry thought, not unreaſonably, that ſome apo- 
logy and compenſation were now due to him 
for the deceitful reſentment which Mary had 


"nouriſhed in her breaſt againſt him, aſter having 


- accepted his ſervices, and pretended to pardon 


bis error. Mary, however ſenſible, that it be- 
came her as poſſeſſing a ſuperior mind, to for- 


give 


* Eoſdem quos ſupra. 
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give her huſband, and to receive to the arms of . 
reconciled affection, him whoſe weakneſs the e 


could, by the force of more powerful talents, 


ſway and manage at her pleaſure; yet ſuffered an 


implacable reſentment ſtill to rankle in her heart; 
and even began to indulge the firſt emotions of 
affections ſtill more guilty. Mary was willing 
to be reconciled to her huſband, if he would 


be content with an apparent reconciliation, if 


he would remain in meanneſs and ignominy 


about her Court, if he would ſuffer her and 
her favourites to triumph over him, in his very 


preſence, Henry would agree to no reconcilia- 


tion which did not eſtabliſh him in all his 


rights, as her lord and as the maſter of her 


kingdom. They ſoon ſeparated with exaſpera- 


ted anger. Henry, after this, attempted yet to 
move her by the ridiculous and puerile expe- 
dient of threatening to leave the kingdom. 
Mary, to divert him from his purpoſe, oſtenta- 
tiouſly practiſed a thouſand pretended endear- 


ments; yet ſtill obſtinately refuſed to gratify 


him, in that which ſhe knew to be the primary 
object of his wiſhes. Had Henry poſſeſſed ſuf- 
ficient diſcretion to content himſelf for ſome time, 
with what he could eaſily obtain; and to wait a 


| bappier ſeaſon for gaining whatever more of 
power or honour, he deſired ; all might, yet, per- 


haps, have turned out well. But, it would not 
Vol. IV. =p be. 
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Ster. I. 
NAR VII. 


A. D. 


1542 to 


1530. 
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- be. Like a wayward child, he would have all 
his will, or would remain ſullen and diſſatisfied. 


1542 to When the ceremony of the baptiſm of his ſon 
2550. was to be formally celebrated, it was naturally 


to be ſuppoſed, that the father would, on that 
occaſion, act a very conſpicuous and important 
part. But, whatever preparations were, by Mary's 
order, made for the other parts of the coming 
ſolemnity; there were none which beſpoke any 
purpoſe of doing honour to Henry. It ſeemed, 
as if Mary, in the fears of rivalſhip, had mere- 
1 uſed the lure of marriage, in order to draw 
Darnley and his father from the protection of 
Elizabeth, and to bring them within her own 
power; that ſhe might then for ever depreſs them 
below the poſſibility of their riſing again into 
competition with her own pretenſions and rights. 

Every ſucceſſive act of Henry's, but betrayed new 
| waywardneſs and folly, and ſerved to make 
Mary no leſs aſhamed of her choice, than re- 
ſentful of the wrongs which ſhe believed her- 
ſelf to have ſuffered. In the mean time, Mait- 
land, and within no long period after, Morton, 
and the reſt of the ſurviving accomplices in 
the conſpiracy that deſtroyed: Rizzio, obtained 
their pardon, and were recalled from - exile. 
And ſtill as every one of them returned to the 
Court ; they ſtrove to exculpate themſelves, and 
to puniſh Henry's weak defection at the criti- 

55 cal 
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cal moment when he ſuffered Mary to eſcape out of Sxor, 
their hands; — by loading him alone, in their NN ry 
preſentations to the Queen, with all the guilt of 4. P. 
Rizzio's ſlaughter. Bothwell, and that Papal party ite 


of which he was now the chief, had the merit 
of facilitating, by interceſſion with the Queen, 
the reſtoration of all thoſe exiles; And the 


ſmalleſt return which could be made, was for 


the humbled faction to with-hold themſelves, at 
leaſt for a time, from traverſing the intrigues 
of Bothwell, and from thwarting the policy of 
Mary. Bothwell, more mature in years than 
Henry, although ſtill in the very prime of life; 


was ever near to Mary's perſon; and was con- fer . 
tinually diſplaying a devotedneſs to her ſervice, ® 
an ability for the promoting of her deſigns, a well, 


ſtrength of family-intereſt, and a ſuperior man- 
lineſs, and winning aſſiduity of manners, - ſuch 
as could not but ſhew very advantageouſly, in 
compariſon with the weakneſs, the caprice, and 
the childiſh pettiſhneſs of her huſband. From 
being a favourite, while her huſband was in 
| diſgrace, Bothwell eafily- made his way to a 


1542 


reciprocity of guilty ſecrets with Mary. She 


ſoon began to treat him with an open indecorum 
of kindneſs, perfectly oppoſite to that contempt 
and averſion which ſhe, at this time, exerciſed 
towards Henry. Bothwell was her lieuteuant 


on the eaſtern marches; and when the turbu- 
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Sxor. I. lent borderers reſiſted him in his attempts to 


Chap. VII. 


A controul: their licence, by the arm of juſtice; 


A. D. 
1542 to 
150. 


Mary fondly. haſtened, at the firſt notice, to 
ſhare his danger, and to enforce his commands. 


A ſudden illneſs, with which ſhe was affected 


Baptiſm 
of the 
Prince. 


at Jedburgh, alarmed her with the near proſpect 
of death; yet, without reconciling her affections 


to her huſband. Recovered from this illneſs; 
ſhe, for a while, appeared to languiſh in that 
gloomy melancholy, which is apt to overcaſt the 
temper of the mind, when we heſitate between 
our duty and the ſeeming advantages of ſome 
hainous crime. The period for the baptiſm of the 
Prince, at laſt arrived. On the ſeventeenth day of 


December, in the year one thouſand five hundred 


and fixty-ſix, it was pompouſly celebrated in the 


Progreſs 
of Mary's 
fortunes, ' 


chapel of the Caſtle of Stirling, after the Ro- 


man- Catholic ritual. The repreſentatives of the 


Queen of England, of the Duke of Savoy, of 


the King of France, aſſiſted as ſponſors. Charles 


James, James Charles, were the names given to 
the infant: And he was immediately proclaimed 


Prince and Steward of Scotland, Duke of Roth- 


n Lord of the Iſles, and Baron of Ronny 4 


ac the mean time, 1 train which events now 


took, both in Scotland and in England, was fo 
favourable to the intereſts of Mary; that, with 


* Keith : Melville: Spottiſwood, &c, 
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a very little leſs of predilection for the religion S, 
of her anceſtors, with a mind even but à very: 
little leſs diſpoſed to yield to the deluſion of an 145 
unlawful paſſion ; ſhe might very quickly hare 

fixed herſelf in a firm ſuperiority to all the 

artifices of Elizabeth, In England, the in- 

trigues of the Catholics, and even the endea- 

vours of the moſt diſintereſtedly patriotic among 

the Proteſtants, gave occaſion to a motion in 

the Parliament, to addreſs the Queen for the 
purpoſe of perſuading her to ſettle, in a man- 

ner conſiſtent with the nation's wiſhes, the 

orderof the ſucceſſion to the Crown: And it 

was univerſally deſired, that this order ſhould 

be ſo fixed, as to call Mary and her ſon 

to the throne, next after her envious coufin. | 

The Reformers, although jealous of her inten- 

tions, and exceedingly enraged that ſhe ſhould 

have hitherto reſiſted all their efforts to convert 

her from Popery ; yet, weak as they were, by 

the late diviſions and exile of their leaders, 

could not oppoſe any inſurmountable force, 

even of popularity and of opinion, to thwart. 

her meaſures.' The birth of her ſon had con- 

tributed more to confirm her authority, than 
all that her own and her huſband's miſconduct 
had hitherto done to impair it. But, the too 
familiar favour which ſhe ſhewed to Bothwell; 
ber reſtoration of the Archbiſhop of St Andrew's, 
to 
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Seer. I. to his ancient juriſdiction, at Bothwell's requeſt; 
CnAp. VII. 
and that generally unpopular tenor of conduct, 
= 04 which ſhe now, in the moſt inconſiderate man. 
| - 3580. ner, purſued ; were ſoon to make all her advan» 
q | tages of fortune and of talents alike unavail- 


ing to her“. 


BoTHWELL was the leader of the Papiſtical 
party in the Scottiſh Court, the prime miniſter 


of Mary's power, and the favourite attendant, 


whoſe tender gallantries were openly admitted 

about her perſon. He had a young wife, the ſiſter 

of the Earl of Huntley : But, the claims of ſuch 

a Queen as Mary were, no doubt, to be preferred 

to thoſe of his wife: And beſides, he was not 

yet publicly accuſed of any guilty commerce with 

9 . the Queen. Mary, while her amour with Both- 

extraordi- well advanced, put on, from time to time, the 

| demefs for ſemblance of returning tenderneſs for her huſ. 

HY band. But, having experienced, when it was 

too late, that ſhe had deceived him by a ſhew of 

unreal fondneſs at the time of Rizzio's ſlaugh- 

ter, Henry was no longer to be eaſily impoſed 

| upon, by empty profeſſions and careſſes. It 

2 ſiihould ſeem, that ſtill, as ſhe deviated farther 

from the obſervance of conjugal fidelity, | the 

| | became fo much the more anxious to exhibit 

A the appearance of an entire reconciliation to 

i | her 
Melville: Knox, &c. 
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her lord. But, love and duty cannot well be —_—_ _ 

counterfeited : The exceſſive fondneſs which hy. 

pocriſy affects, is ſufficient to betray the fraud. Aw 

Beſides, Henry was hardly to be won to be- 18580. 

lieve his Queen ſincere; unleſs ſhe would im- 

mediately confer on him thoſe honours, and 

that power, which he thought due to him, as her 

huſband ; and would regulate her Court in a man- 

ner agreeable to his wiſhes. And yet ſo natural 

is it tothe human mind, to yield to the. aſſiduities 

of kindneſs, even when the ſincerity of that kind- 

nels is ſuſpected; that Henry was, by degrees, 

won to deliver himſelf, as it were, into Mary's 
| hands, and to live again with her, in an intimate 
intercourſe, without precaution. No party was 
attached to him. There was none to warn him 
of any danger, with which he might be threaten- 
ed. Had thoſe who diſliked the Queen and 
her favourites, been even willing to ſave him; 
they durſt not interpoſe: for Henry continually 
betrayed all his ſecrets to unfaithful - ſervants 
whom he kept about him, and even to his ene- 
mies themſelves *. 
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r Was things were in this poſture, the King Henry is 
e I fell into a languiſhing illneſs, which was ſuſpect- Elin. 2 
it ed to be the effect of a flow poiſon adminiſtered burgb. 
to to him by Bothwell's directions, perhaps not with- 
er ons 
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Seer I. out the privity of Mary herſelf. She pretended 
Ly to watch fondly over him during his illneſs ; 


A.D. 
15412 tʒto 
1580. 


and on pretence of this fondneſs, perſuaded bim 
to accompany her from Glaſgow or its neighbour. 


hood, where he then was, to Edinburgh, where 
it was requiſite that ſhe ſhould, at this time, 
principally reſide. He yielded to her perſuaſion, 


Bothwell, and Bothwell's friends, were ſtill the 


only perſons who enjoyed her favour ; ſtill ſur- 


rounded her perſon ; ſtill ſhared and continued 


to inflame all her averſion for the King. Mo- 
ray, Maitland, and Morton, aQted but a ſe- 
condary and inferior part at Court, and in 


the adminiſtration of the government. They 


hated Henry, becauſe he had betrayed them, 


had occaſioned the diſappointment of their hopes, 


and had indeed made himſelf indireQly the author 


of much of their preſent humiliation. But, his 


influence and his perſonal abilities were far too 


contemptible in their eyes, to leave it poſſible for 
them to regard him with any paſſionate ſenti- 


ments of fear or vengeance. Save only the Queen 
herſelf and Bothwell, all elſe, who were in the 
Court, felt, in regard to the King, only as poli- 
ticians. Henry was, in theſe circumſtances, ſent 


to lodge at a houſe belonging to the provoſtry of 


the Church of St Mary's in the Field ; which 
ſtood. on a ſpot that is now included within 
the precincts of the College of Edinburgh. 

| 8 e 
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Hap, VII. 


and made a ſhew of being deeply intereſted bre 


his entire recovery. But, while ſhe ſeemed to 
watch over him there with inexpreſſible fondneſs 
and anxiety : ſhe ſcrupled not to ſhare, at intervals, 
at her palace of Holyroodhouſe, in gay and feſtive 
amuſements, which could hardly have been agree- 
able to a tenderly affectionate wife, while the 
health and life of her huſband were in danger. 
She had ſlept for two nights in the ſame houſe 
where Henry now lay; and in an apartment 
immediately beneath his. But, on the evening of 


A.D. 
1542 to 
1580. 


the ninth of February, in the year one thouſand February 


about eleven o'clock; and went to be preſent 
at a maſque, at Holyroodhouſe. About two 
o'clock in the enſuing morning, the houſe in 
which ſhe had left the King, was blown up with 
a ſudden exploſion, by gun- powder; alarming 
the inhabitants of the adjacent town to a great 
diſtance. When the effects of ſo awful a cata- 
ſtrophe, could be examined by thoſe whom the 
noiſe of the exploſion attracted thither ; they 
perceived the edifice in a maſs of ruins; yet, 


to their extreme aſtoniſhment, found the body 


of the King, and of his ſervant, who uſually 
ſlept in his apartment, lying in the adjoining 
field, at ſome ſmall diſtance from the houſe, 
dead and naked, but without marks of injury 
Vol. IV, 


: © © received 


five hundred and fixty-ſeven, ſhe left that houſe, LN” 
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received from fire. 80 very inconſiderately and 


A Aumſily had the murder of Henry been perpe- 


A. P. 
7842 to 
1 


Character 
of Henry. 


trated! It was certainly the wiſh of the conſpira- 


tors to make the conflagration of the houſe ap- 
pear a ſudden accident, ariſing from no human 
contrivance :—Yet, they deſtroyed it by an ex- 
ploſion that could not but betray their deſign 
and the means employed! It was their wiſh to 


make it ſeem as if Henry had periſhed by the 
exploſion: Yet they did not reflect, that a body 


untouched by fire, could never wear the aſpect 
of having had its life extinguiſhed by burning *! 


IT is impoſſible to obſerve, without a ſmile of 


| contempt, that hiſtorians have pompouſly and 


Jaboriouſly ſet themſelves to delineate the cha- 
rafter, and to comment upon the conduct of 


Henry Stuart, Lord Darnley, as if he had been 


a man mature in years, in underſtanding, in 
his paſſions and his moral habits. The truth 
is, that he is to be viewed in no. other light, 
than as a ſpoiled boy, poſſeſſing the common 
qualities of inexperienced, flattered, fondled 


youth ; but as yet ſo much a ſtranger in the 
great ſcenes of civil life; that it would be un- 


fair, earneſtly to impute to him any verWWhainous 
guilt, or extravagant folly. By his father and 
mother, he had been educated, as it ſhould ſeem, 


* Buchanan; Melville; Knox, &c, 
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with that fooliſh indulgence by which the children Szer. I. 


HAP. VII. 


of the great, are, in the courſe of their nomi . 
nal education, too generally held in the condi- . P. 


tion of abſolute ſtrangers to themſelves, and to 
the duties of life. His firſt appearance at Mary's 
Court, is to be regarded in the ſame view, 
as the firſt ſally of a boy grown up to a 
ſtripling, from the ſchool, into the world. He 
ſhewed no incorrigible badneſs of heart, or mean- 
neſs of talents : Otherwiſe, Moray and the other 
' reformers would hardly have introduced him to 
Mary, as a man whom they wiſhed her to take for 
her huſband, and whom they had hopes to make 
the prime -ſupport of the Preſbyterian cauſe. 
That extreme facility ' of diſpoſition by. which 
he was prepared to be ſo' eafily won from. the 


Preſbyterians to Mary, from Mary back again 


to the intereſts of Morton and his aſſociates, 
from them back, once more to his Queen, — 
was nothing more than the natural levity and 
openneſs. of heart, which youth always diſplays. 
Had Daraley been ſo fortunate as to fall under 
the direction of perſons, honeſtly attached to his 
| intereſts, he would probably have become, as 
he advanced in experience, a man of great 
worth, and of no mean talents. But, the 


greatneſs of his fortune expoſed him, from the firſt, 
to be made the prey of the vices of others, 
and the victim of their ſordid views of intereſt. 
He 


zH2 
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Sxor. I. He was introduced on the Scottiſh ſcene, to be 
— made a tool in the hands of the chiefs of the 
A. D. Reformation. Political deſigns concurred with 


love, in winning Mary to make him the partner 


of her bed: and ſhe alſo ſtrove to make him 


in politics, and in his public conduct, an in- 


ſtrument entirely manageable at her pleaſure, 


and wholly ſubſervient to thoſe political views 
which ſhe was ambitious to advance. He was 


detached from her by perſons who only pretended 


to eſpouſe his intereſts. When ſhe. allured him 
to betray his accomplices, ſhe had ceaſed to re- 
gard him with other ſentiments, than as his ma- 
lignant foe. Abuſed, betrayed by all, he then, 


and not till then, became to all an object of 
ſettled deteſtation and contempt. Thus was he 


the victim in his reputation, as well as in his 


perſon, of the crimes of others, not his own. 


Moray, Mary, Morton, Bothwell, Rizzio, are 
to be regarded as the authors of thoſe erimes 
and follies which hiſtorians have imputed to 
the character of Darnley.— In Henry's character, 
indeed, we can perceive ſomewhat of the fickle- 
neſs and imbecillity of his father: And it is 
true, that the character of the ſon is very ge- 
nerally more or leſs like to that of his parents; 
a likeneſs not derived by deſcent, but caught 
by inſenſible imitation. An education conducted 
with fooliſh fondneſs, had done ſomewhat more, 

to 
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to ſpoil his character. But, after all this, it was S=cr. I. 
Cuar. VII. 

certainly probable at the time when he firſt viſited . 

the Scottiſh Court; nay, even at his death; A. D. 

that, he might have become a prince of ſufficient 8 

wiſdom, and manly vigour of mind, if he had 

been ſpared to greater maturity of years. Hiſto- 

rians have condemned him with the ſame ſolem- 

nity and aſperity, as if thoſe errors of conduct 

into which he fell between the ages of ſeven- 

teen years and twenty-one, had been com- 

mitted, rather between the ages of forty-five and 

fifty years. They have forgotten, that when he 

was cut off by a violent death, thoſe habits 

of thought and action were not yet formed, 

which would moſt probably have directed his 

conduct in the courſe of lengthened life. They 

have forgotten that he was good, and even 

not imprudent, wherever he was not outwitted 

and deceived by perſons more crafty-and more 


experienced than himſelf. 


Ar the palace of Holyroodhouſe, the news of gs 
the tragical end of Henry was received with and Both- 
an affectation of aſtoniſhment, indignation, and ts 
grief. Mary retired, without delay, to the caſtle, ©": 
and there, amidſt the ceremonial formalities of 
widowed ſorrow, awaited the effects which ſo 
extraordinary an event might produce upon 

the 


felt thro” 
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Seer, L. the minds of the nation. The funeral of the 


C2 murdered Prince was celebrated under the di- | 


A. D. rection of Bothwell, with a haſte, and a privacy, 

1542 to 

1580. Which denied to his remains, almoſt every royal 
honour. Since it was vain to diſſemble, that 


he had periſhed by conſpiracy. and violence; a 


proclamation was, by the Queen's command, 


iſſued, offering a high reward to whoſoever 
ſhould bring information and evidence to detect 
the authors of a crime ſo execrable. But, this 
pretended wiſn to diſcover the guilty, was, by 
the general ſentiments of the people, accounted 
inſincere: For, while their common cry al- 
ready named Bothwell as the murderer; yet, 

none came forward to accuſe him, and to claim 
the proffered reward'*. 1 


Emotion YET, the voice of general ſuſpicion and in- 
the nation, dignation was not thus to be ſuppreſſed. Papers, 


8 the accuſing Bothwell of the guilty deed, and na- 


Leanos. ming his accomplices, were expoſed to general 


obſervation, in the moſt public places of the 
city. The name of Mary was joined with that 
of Bothwell, under the imputation of the crime, 
Paintings, rudely repreſenting the act of the 
murder, in a manner that ſpoke to the feel- 
ings, with a power more impreſſive than that 


* Knox: Buchanan, Ke. 
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of words, were, in a like manner, publicly Sacr. L 
exhibited. Voices, in the darkneſs of the night. 
were heard to imitate the hollow tones of a be gt 
meſſenger from the regions of the dead, and 1580. 
to call for vengeance on the heads of Bothwell, 
and' of the Queen. A general ferment ſoon 
pervaded the whole nation. All the worthy 
and the good of every denomination, found 
themſelves intereſted to demand an inquiry into 
the circumſtances of a crime ſo nefarious, and 
perpetrated upon one of the two principal per- 
ſons in the kingdom. The examinations, the 
purſuits, and whatever other ſteps Bothwell and 
his creatures pretended to take for the purpoſe 
of detecting and puniſhing the regicides, were 
conducted in a manner which tended much more 
to irritate than to ſatisfy and allay ſuſpicion. 
None of the diſtinguiſhed nobles of any party, 
were, indeed, ſo much intereſted in the fate of 
the murdered Prince, or in the fortunes and 
general welfare of the family of Lennox, as 
to be willing to take, in oppolition to Bothwell's 
bold activity and power, an eager part in bring- 
ing the murderers to juſtice. But, a father 
could not, unmoved, ſee his ſon thus unfor- 
tunately periſh. Lennox, although weak and 
timid, was excited to expoſtulate with Mary, 
to | bring an open accuſation againſt Both- 

vell, 
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8 I. well, and to demand a public trial for the in- 
Crna 


—— veſtigation of this 3 Earl's guilt *. 


not- be, by his daughter-in-law, eluded or re- 


; fuſed. After an attempt to perſuade him to 
Pre 


bonn tor agree to delay the trial till the national Parlia- 
the trialof ment could be aſſembled; ſhe conſented to 


Bothwell. 
| haſten the neceſſary proceedings, in compliance 


with his wiſhes. Bothwell, when he ſaw that 
an inquiry was not to be avoided, made as if 
a trial were what he rather courted than feared. 
Huntley and Athole, the leaders of the one 
faction, with Moray, Morton, and Maitland, 
tte heads of the other, were, all, perſons who 
loſt nothing by the murder of the King, and 
were therefore not at all intereſted to avenge 
his cauſe. To the Preſbyterian chiefs, eſpecially, 

| Bothwell had lately been the author of ſo many 
favours, and Henry had given ſo much cauſe of 
offence, that they could have no reaſon, in common 


policy, to avenge the former by attempting to 


atchieve the overthrow of the latter. As poſ- 


ſeſſing a ſpacious earldom, as Lord-lieutenant 


of the Eaſtern marches, as the favourite and 

prime-miniſter of the Queen, as the head of 

the Catholic, party; Bothwell was in poſſeſſion 

of a degree of power, which Moray and Mor- 

FOR, V ton 
3 Eoſdem quos ſupra, 


rs Tux demand of the Earl of Lennox, could 
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ton might hope to overthrow. In the only two 


433 


Sect. L 
Cup VII. 


inſtances in which the leaders of the Reformer 
A. D. 


had dared to oppofe the Queen, they had found 


1542 


to 


her talents, her addreſs, her popularity, eafily 550 


ſufficient to triumph over their oppoſition, No- 
thing therefore but public indignation flood 


Lennox. 'To ſtrengthen the hands of Both- 
welt, Mary procured the Earl of Marre to re- 
fign to him the command of the caſtle of Edin- 
burgh, even at no lefs a price than that of 
intruſting to Marre, the cuſtody of the perſon 
of her infant ſon. All thoſe nobles whom 


forth to encourage and atliſt- the revenge of 
| g 8 


Bothwell or Mary feared, had only to name 


thoſe terms on which they would fupport Both- 
well, in order to obtain them. It was not diffi- 


cult to perſuade a body of men, of whom even 
rhe beſt was aQuated by no better principles 
than cold political paſſions, and views of ſelf- 
intereſt, to ſtand aloof from the opening con- 
teſt between Lennox—and Bothwell the fuf- 
pected zn of his ſon * 


Lennox had dekranded an early day for the 


trial; partly becauſe his indignant and forrow- 


ful feelings would not brook” the tædium of a 
delay, till the Parliament ſhould affemble; in 


part becaufe he ' ſuſpected, that the interme- 


VoI. IV. A £3) + 3 1 ba | diate 
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2 diate time might enable Bothwell ſo to ſtrengthen 
ee as that he might then bid defiance to 
e juſtice. But, Bothwell already poſſeſſed that 
158. power, which his adverſary wiſhed to preclude 
him from acquiring. Secure of acquittal, he 
demanded an early trial with the. fame apparent 

567. impatience as his accuſer. A meeting of the 
Queen's Privy Council, held on the twenty. 

eighth day of March, appointed the twelfth of 

| April to be the day of the trial. Bothwell, 
3 although the perſon accuſed, was permitted to 
e. aſſiſt, as a counſellor, in the regulation of a 
meaſure in which he was to be ſubjected to 

the examination of juſtice, as à criminal. 
Lennox, ſummoned to come forward, on the 
appointed day, and exhibit the proofs, of his 
accuſation, was quickly aware, that this extra- 
ordinary haſte augured at leaſt as ill for him, 

as that evaſiye delay of which he had before 
complained. It was neceſlary to provide power- 

ful friends, and a great force of armed vaſſals, 

no leſs than to prepare the evidence by which 

he meant to prove the imputed guilt. But, 

when Lennox looked around him, for friends 

to ſupport his cauſe, he ſaw himſelf to ſtand 

ſolitary and. friendleſs, as if in a ſtrange land. 

The Hamiltons, the near relations to his houſe, 

were alſo its rivals in the hopes of the royal 

| ſucceſſion, and rejeiced to ſee thoſe advantages 
 blaſtes, 
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blaſted, by which their kinſmen of the family of cer E. 
Lennox had been raiſed to a proud ſaperiority = 
above themſelves. It was vain to expect, that A. D. 
a ſenſe of honour and of juſtice, ſhould draw 10 


Moray and Morton to eſpouſe the cauſe of a 
perſon whom they deſpiſed and hated, in oppoſi- 


tion to the Queen and Bothwell, to whoſe inte- 


reſts they had lately attached themſelves, and 
whom they could not yet hope to overthrow. 
Even the vaſſals on Lennox's own domains, were 
far from being ſufficiently ready to ſupport a 
maſter whoſe long abſence at a foreign Court 
had, in a great meaſure, eſtranged their affec- 


- tions from his perſon. With conſiderations of 


prudence, a wavering timidity, natural to his 


character, alſo concurred : And he began to 


dread, that if he ſhould, by appearing in Edin-__ 


burgh to proſecute the trial, put himſelf within 
the power of his enemies; violence not leſs 
daring than that by which his ſon had periſhed, 
might be employed to interrupt for ever all 
the efforts of his revenge. His fears and anxie- 
ties were enhanced, when he learned, that 
every means had been employed to deter thoſe 
by whom the firſt cry of Bothwell's guilt had 
been . raiſed, from perſiſting in their evidence; 
and that James Moray, brother to the Baron 
of Tullibairden, had already been, on this ſole 
account, pro: 'cribed as a traitor, What, indeed, 

312 | muſt 
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ren Le muſt have been his emotions, when he learned, 
» that his widowed daughter-in-law {till continued 
= 27 to intruſt with the prime adminiſtration of her 
1 power, to admit to familiar acceſs about her 
perſon, to countenance with every degree of 
favour, that could tend to increaſe his credit. — 

the man who was loudly accuſed of her huſ. 

band's murder, who was known to have been 

his enemy, whom no judicial ſentence had as 

yet acquitted, on whom her father-in-law had, 

in all the anguiſh of indignation and ſorrow, 
demanded juſtice? It could be nothing but the 

mad effrontery of vice, it was impoſſible that 


it ſhould be the ſerene confidence of innocence, 


which directed Mary in this plan of conduct. 
However hopeleſs of redreſs, and of juſt venge- 
ance, Lennox advanced from his caſtle in an 
iſlet ' of Lochlomond, as far as to Stirling, on 
his way to proſecute Bothwell's trial. All the 


difintereſted populace, and a very great propor- 


tion of the Preſbyterians with their clergy, were 


indeed ſtill earneſt in their clamours for venge- 


ance upon the murderer: And had they not 
been more warmly attached to Moray and Mor- 
ton, the heads cf their party, than to truth 
and juſtice, Lennox might, with their aid, have 
made the guilty tremble. But, amidſt their 
preſent partialities and party-conneQtions, from 
them there could be no effectual ſupport ex- 

pected. 
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pected. At Stirling, therefore, Lennox halted, Srer. I. 


yielded to the perſuaſions of his friends, deter- 


UA. VII 


mined not to truſt himſelf in the hands of his A. D. 


1542 to 


enemies, wrote to Mary to demand a delay of 1580. 


the trial, —to. Elizabeth, to complain, that it was 


prematurely haſtened out of guilty favour to the 


criminal, authoriſed, one of his ſervants to repair 
to Edinburgh, and to proteſt, in his name, againſt 
its immediate proſecution, —and thus remain- 
ed at a convenient diſtance, to await the event, 
His excuſes and. demands for delay, were, with 
Mary and her Council, wholly unavailing. Eli- 
zabeth, however willing to interpoſe, received 
not the letters of Lennox, till it was too late 
for her interpoſition to anticipate the trial which 
he deprecated. On the appointed day, the 
Juſticiary Court aſſembled. Bothwell was eſcorted 
through the ſtreets of the city, and to the bar, 


by a numerous attendance of his friends and 


vaſſals, and even by a band of hired ſoldiers. 
Robert Cunningham, in the name of his maſter 
the Earl of Lennox, proteſted that the Court 
ſnould not then proceed in the trial. Bothwell, 
although even the parade of armed retinue, 
with which he was ſurrounded, ſufficiently 
juſtified the fears of his accuſer, yet inſiſted, 
that the Court ſhould no longer leave him 
under the reproach of unaſcertained guilt. Per- 
haps they deſired not, ir was moſt certainly, 

not 
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3 not within their power, to gratify the demands 
Dot Lennox and of juſtice, in oppoſition to the 
| proves urgency of Bothwell. - To proceed to try, was, 
| | 1580. in theſe circumſtances, to acquit him. No 
ES - ſooner had the jury of his peers, rejecting 
= - the excuſes of Cunningham, declared them- 
| ſelves unable to attribute guilt to the accuſed, 
ſince there was no evidence produced by the 
| accuſer,—than Bothwell, to make up for what 
might ſeem to be wanting in legality to the 
zz: trial, publiſhed a general challenge, provoking 
| to. ſingle combat, whoever ſhould henceforth 
dare to impute to him the crime of which 
he was acquitted. Lennox, as the challenger 
was well aware, would not meet him in ſingle 
combat. None anſwered the defiance. The | 
Court and Queen loaded him with congratula- 
tions and- careſſes, as being now happily and 
perfectly vindicated from a cruel and unjuſt 
charge. But, the nation at large, viewed theſe 
tranſactions with different eyes. Mankind in 
general, are, by the common principles of their 
nature, at all times, inclined to ſympathiſe 
| ESE rather with the weaker and the ſuffering party, 
6 even when that party is in the wrong, In. 
3 the preſent inſtance, the overbearing inſolence 
| | of Bothwell's conduct, concurred with the 
ſtrong ſuſpicions univerſally entertained of his 
guilt, to make the hearts of all the Scottiſh 
| populace, 
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populace, ardently eſpouſe, in oppoſition to Sug ace 2 
him, the flighted cauſe of Lenne, and of hi 
murdered ſon “. | A. D. 
1542 to 
1580. 


W1THIN two days after Bothwell's acquittal, 
the Parliament aſſembled. They were barons 
of the Catholic party, of the partizans and 


adherents of Bothwell, of the perſonal friends Mestins 
e par- 


of Mary, who attended in it, in the greateſt liament. 


numbers. The meaſures which came under its 
deliberation, and the acts which it paſſed, 
were intended chiefly to exculpate Bothwell 
and Mary from the imputation of having mur- 
dered the King, and to ſupport that ſyſtem of 
meaſures which the Court had, for ſome time, 
purſued. Ample gratifications were beſtowed 
on the leaders of all parties. It is evident, 
that the price was thus paid for the compliance 
and connivance which Bothwell and Mary had 
already ſound in the atchievements of their 
guilty career. Bothwell himſelf was, by the deed 
of this Parliament, confirmed in the poſſeſſion 
of all thoſe high offices which he already en- 
joyed. The reſtoration of the Earls of Hunt- 
ley and Sutherland, to. their forfeited eſtates 
and | honours, was equally ratified. The Earls 
of Marre, Morton, Angus, and Caithneſs, 
were alſo gratified by various favours. from 
IT i the 
* Knox : Melville: Hume of Godſcroft: Buchanan, &c. 
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Sire the Crown. All was unanimity and joy. It 
[[[ ſeemed as if nothing had been wanted, except 
ADP: the death of Henry, and the exaltatton of Both. 
158. well, to make all the Scottiſh nobles at one 
, among themſelves, and cordially loyal to their 
| Sovereign. Bold in this general ſucceſs, Mary 
and her counſeHors ventured, at the ſame time, 
to evade the petitions and remonſtrances of 
the Preſbyterian clergy ; and to treat their re- 
ligion as one that could, at the utmoſt, deſerve 
Ittle more than barely fufferance. To con- 
ſummate the guilt and proſperity of Bothwell, 
and at the ſame time the bafeneſs of thoſe who, 
for felfiſh views of private intereſt, made them- 
felves acceſſories to his guilt, there was yet 
another deed to be obtained from the leaders 
of both parties *. | en; 


Bothwell Nor to be the paramaur, but the huſband: of | 
: ute Mary, was the natural object of Bothwell's am- ' 
ene nobles, bition. To Mary, it could not but feem, that t 
— the decent refpects of life. would not permit t 

her to live in a ſtate of concubinage, with 8 

one of her ſubjects. Henry had fallen in vain, t 
if his death were not to make room for the r 
exaltation of her new lover to- the nuptial bed n 
of Mary. The honours, the offices, the emo- Vi 
luments already beftowed on Bothwell, were a tl 
compenſation 2 


* Foſdem quos ſupra, 
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compenſation far too petty and mean for the guilty : 8 1 
darings by which he had delivered Mary from —.— 


hated huſband. They were utterly unworthy of 
that love with which ſhe regarded him. If it were, 
as yet too much to hope for the ſolemn parliamen- 
tary recommendation of a marriage, to be contract- 

ed between Bothwell and Mary; a more private, 
yet not leſs powerful recommendation of this 

meaſure might be more eaſily obtained. The 
fear of Elizabeth, or a regard to what might be 
the judgement of foreign Courts and nations, 
could not have the ſame influence with the 
Scottiſh nobles, in a private and convivial meet- 


ing, as in their Parliamentary aſſembly. Imme- Te 
diately after the diſſolution of the parliament, ri nobles 
therefore, Bothwell invited the principal nobles oy to 

of whom it was compoſed, to a great enter- Both ar 


tainment. Several among them were, as his 
confidential ſriends, privy to the purpoſe with 
which it was made, and were prepared to aſſiſt in 
the accompliſhment of his intention. When 
the company were warm with wine, and all be- 
gan to ſpeak loudly in the praiſe of their en- 
tertainer, Bothwell and his conſidants were then 
ready to ſeize the favourable moments, The 
name of the murdered Henry was mentioned 
with contemptuous virulence : His follies, and 
thoſe diſſenſions in which he had been made an 
agent, were reſentfully imputed to him: His 

Vol. IV. 3 | death 
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death was mentioned, with exultation, as lucky 


— and ſeaſonable. Bothwell was then applauded, 
e as the friend of all parties, che liberal rewarder 
1580. of the merits of all, the reconciler of thoſe 


differences which had fo long divided the Scottifh 
nobility, the only man whoſe talents for bufineſs, 
and his favour with the Queen, made him fully 
equal to the future adminiſtration of the govern- 

ment, When all this had been heard with ge- 
neral approbation; it was then artfully added, 
that Mary defired to make him her huſband ; 
that ſhe loved him with the moſt paſſionate ar- 
dour ; that only the conſent of the nobles,— 
of the affembly preſent, was wanted, to their 
ſpeedy union. In company with one another, 
heated with wine, in the flow of converſation, 
and in the opennets of affections which ſuch 
ſociety and converſation are apt to produce, 
men will agree to many things, as one flock 
or body, to which they would not ſeparately 
and individually confent. The two parties, the 
Papal and the Preſbyterian, were each afraid of 
throwing Bothwell and the Queen, into the ſcale 
of their opponents, if either of them ſhould re- 
fuſe what was now requeſted. Bothwell's own 
perſonal friends had already led the cry. 'Thoſe 
whoſe pure loyalty or perſonal attachments de- 
voted them in a particular manner to the inte- 
reſts ok Mary herſelf, fancied, that the miſchief 


Was 
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was too far gone, to be now prevented by any 


443 


SECT. I. 
HA. VII. 


efforts of theirs. Favours already received, or 
ſanguinely expected, had their weight with others. * D. 


The timid, and thoſe who were in a fituation 
of dependence, were led away by the example 
of the bold, of the independent, and of thoſe 
who had a reputation for wiſdom. It had been 


the uſual policy of the Scottiſh nobles to make 


very little difficulty in ratifying any general 


meaſure with their common conſent ; but, when - 


that meaſure was to be executed or obeyed,— 
then to reſpect or diſregard it, juſt as humour 
or intereſt might happen, for the moment, to 
perſuade. Influenced by all this variety of mo- 
tives; carried away by one general impulſe; 
perhaps not without fears of what, if thwarted, 


a bold, flagitious man, like Bothwell, might at- 


_ tempt againſt their perſonal ſafety ;—all this 
aſſembly of nobles conſented with one voice, to 
recommend it to the Queen, to take the Earl 
of Bothwell for her huſband. A ſolemn deed 
of this purport, was written out, and ſubſcrib- 
ed by them. To Bothwell and the Queen, this 
writing would naturally appear to be of the ſame 
importance, as if it. had given a full parlia- 
mentary ſanction to their marriage. With the 
nobles who ſubſcribed it, and with the nation 
in general, it appears to have had little other 
effect, than to open their eyes upon the full 

3K 2 extent 


1542 to 
1580. 
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Sxor. I. extent of the guilt of Mary, and the ambition 
Cn. VII. E 

— Do her paramour, and to excite them to con- 

ee cert new intrigues againſt the favourite's ſuc- 

- 3580, ceſs. Poſſeſſing this recommendation, to juſtify 

them in the eyes of foreign nations, Mary 

"pg and Bothwell appear to have, from this time, 


thought, only of haſtening their nuptial union“. 


Riſing op- From the æra of this great tranſaction, com- 

pontion to 8 . 

Bothwell, menced a new oppoſition to the daring enter- 
priſes of Bothwell, and to the raſh views of 
the Queen. The popular voice aroſe ſtill more 
loudly indignant againſt .that Earl's crimes, as 
he ſeemed to advance' more nearly to reap 
the fruits of them. Public opinion could be 


neither awed, nor bribed into ſilence. The 


conduct of Bothwell appeared to ſet all cenſure 


at defiance; ſince he had been able to over- 
awe a court of - juſtice, to outbrave the pious 
revenge of Lennox, to win by intrigue 15 
whole nobles to his ſide, and to make Iith- 
ſelf ſecurely maſter of the affections of his 
Queen. While the chief among the nobles 
indignantly withdrew from the Court, ſome of 
thoſe who yet remained, began, with very 
great earneſtneſs, to diſſuade Mary from the 
deſtined marriage. News of the diſapprobation 
, with 


* Anderſon, vol. i. p. 89. 98. &c, 
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with which her recent conduct was univerſally 2 
viewed by foreigners; with the warm remon- 


ſtrances which her ſecret friends in England, 
and thoſe whom ſhe moſt venerated in France, 
tranſmitted apainſt her kindneſs to. Bothwell ; 
concurred at the ſame time, to enforce what 
was urged by her faithful ſervants at home. 
Moray, having gained whatever he could gain 
by favouring Bothwell, unwilling to lend his 
countenance farther to this minion's crimes, 
aware that the meaſure of Mary's errors and 
follies, was not yet ſo filled up as that he 
might drag from the throne, to a priſon, 
and afraid leſt the dark, atrocious ſoul of 
Bothwell might ſoon think hjs life not leſs 
neceſſary to be cut ſhort, than had been that 
of Henry; had already choſen to retire out of 
a country in which he could not but foreſee, 
that ſome extraordinary and tumultuous events 
were ſoon to take place, Maitland, and Sir 


james Melville, remaining in the Court, ſtrove, 


not without incurring great danger from the 
wrath of Bothwell, to divert the Queen from 
making him her huſband. The other chieſs 6f 
the Prefbyterians now fomented while they 
ieemed reluctantly to yield to, —the indignation 
with which the whole nation agreed to brand 
this bad man's crimes, Since Henry was no 


more, 
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Szcr. I. more, all his weaknefles and errors were for. 
Cnar. VII. 

w——/gotten ; and Bothwell occupying the moſt ob- 

55 ok noxious of all ſituations, naturally became 

1586. the object of an odium which there ſeemed 

to be now no rival or colleague, ſave the 

Queen herſelf, to ſhare with him, In theſe 

circumſtances, and although poſſeſſing the bond 

which Bothwell had extorted from the nobles; 

they durſt not openly proceed to celebrate 

their marriage. A colluſive divorce from Hunt- 

ley's ſiſter, the former wife of Bothwell, was 

eaſily to be obtained by him. But, Mary 

durſt not yet, in the face of the whole na- 

tion, and at the riſk. of rendering herſelf in- 

famous in the eyes of all foreign princes, ac- 

cept the murderer of Henry, for her ſecond 

huſband. The bold flagitious mind of her pa- 

ramour, foon contrived an expedient for ſur— 

mounting theſe difficulties. It was no ſooner 

_ concerted between them, than they haſtened to 


carry it into execution *. 


Wir three days after the diſſolution of 
the late parhament, and the ſubſcription of the 
deed, by which Mary was adviſed to give her 
hand to Bothwell; the Queen ſet out from 
Edinburgh to Stirling, there to viſit the infant 
BN | | Prince, 


* Melville: Knox: Buchanan, &c, 
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Prince, her ſon. Bothwell, as Lieutenant of the Fragen 
Eaſtern Marches, had a conſiderable military 
force always ready under his command. With poten 
a thouſand armed followers mounted on horſe- 1880. 
back, he intercepted Mary on her return, be- 
tween Edinburgh and Lintithgow ; diſperfed the 
comparatively ſlender train by which ſhe was 
eſcorted ; and ſeizing her royal perſon, probably Bommel 
as had been before concerted between them; 3 ar eng 
conducted her, nothing bath, with ſome few 
others of her courtiers, to the caſtle of Dun- 
bar. In the caſtle of Dunbar, ſhe yielded her- 
ſelf, under the pretence of inability to reſiſt the 
violence which he offered, —to his adulterous 
embraces. For twelve days fhe remained there, 
forgetiul of all but the preſent moments and 
the raptures of licentious love. Awakening 
from the' delirium of guilty pleaſure, they then 
prepared to take openly the neceffary ſteps 
for their immediate matrimonial union. A ſuit 
of divorce commenced both in the Papal and 
the Preſbyterian Courts, between Bothwell and 
his former Counteſs, was quickly brought to 
the deſired iffue. Mary was, after a decent time, 
conducted back by the pretended raviſher to 
Edinburgh; and there, together with Bothwell, for 
a time, took up her refidence, not at Holy- 
roodhouſe, but in the caſtle, as a place of 
greater ſecurity, Soon after, however, ſhe pre- 

| ſented | 
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ſented herſelf before the Court of Seſſion; de- 


cclared that ſhe was no longer involuntarily de- 


rk 


tained a priſoner by Bothwell ; ſlightly mention- 


ed the violence which he had done her, but 
dwelt with fondneſs on the praiſe of his ſubſequent 
courteſy, reſpect, and kindneſs; and expreſſed 


her ſenſe of his ſervices to be ſo grateful and 


ſo high, that ſhe had determined not only to 
grant a full pardon to him and his accomplices, 
of their crime againſt her perſon, but even 
to advance him to new and more illuſtrious 
honours. An ample pardon of every crime 
that could be imputed to him, was therefore 
without delay formally granted to the fortu- 
nate Earl. He was next created Duke of Ork. 
ney. The ceremony of marriage was ſoon after, 
formally celebrated between him and Mary,—in 
public, according to the forms of the Proteſtant 
religion, —in private, agreeably to the ceremo- 
nial of the Romiſh Church. Mary reſigned her 
perſon, and her power entirely into his hands. 


Tf he were without the name of King ; he was, 


however, authoriſed by her fondneſs, to ſign all 
public . deeds, in common with herſelf, To 
confirm his power, there ſeemed to be little 
wanting, ſave that he ſhould obtain into his 
cuſtody, the perſon of the young Prince, who 
remained till under the faithful guardianſhip 


of Erſkine, Earl of Marre. Marre's abhorrence 
of 
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of Bothwell's character, and his faithful loyalty, 


in ſpite of every .artifice and every menace, 
preſerved the royal infant's life from being 4. D. 
expoſed to danger, in thoſe hands by which 1380. 


his father's years were ſuppoſed to have been 
ee ſhortened x. 


Hm: what part ated Mary in all this dack — 2 


train of events? Endowed with talents for 
buſineſs and for intrigue, which her paſſions 
alone prevented from greatly excelling thoſe 
of every other female of the age; it is not 
to be ſuppoſed, that ſhe could be in theſe 
preſent inſtances, entirely - paſſive. Her diſ- 
dainful - hatred of her late huſband, aroſe 
from ſlighted love, from indignant reſentment 
of his wiſhes to abridge her power, from 
contempt for the weakneſs of his mental abi- 
lities. It ſeems probable, that her paſſion for 
Bothwell, - muſt have been very plainly be- 


trayed, before even that bold, flagitious Earl 


would dare to addreſs her in the language of 
paſſion ; for Mary was not a woman to be 
treated as a fimpleton. A propoſal of procu- 
ring a divorce - between her and her huſband, 
made by Bothwell and his affociates, perhaps 
firſt ſuggeſted to Mary's mind, the idea of 
the happineſs which ſhe might . if for 
Vol. IV. 31. | ever 
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ever ſeparated from Henty. But, this way was 


Ly tedions and difficult; and Mary wanted not 


A.D. 
1542 to 
1580. 


diſcernmerit to remark all its difficulties. The 
atrocious mind of Bothwell, no doubt, firft 


propoſed 'the idea of delivering Mary from a 


huſband whom ſhe hated, by means more ſpeedy 
and effectual than divorce. Whether the pro- 
ject of the murder were only hinted or were di- 
rectly propoſed to Mary, it was impoſſible, that 
Bothiwell would ever have dared to perpetrate it, 
witliout having previouſly the ſtrongeſt uſſurance, 
that her mind might be eaſily reconciled to it. 
Of this, be could hardly well affute himſelf, 


without having been, before, admitted to her 


guilty embraces, without having obtained her 
expreſs conſent. He well knew Mary to be 
fickle, deeply reſentful, and poſſeſſed of talents 
ſufficient to reſcue her from being the /flave of 


any minion whom ſhe hated or deſpiſed. He 
knew, that the other nobles of her Court, 


whatever their pretended preſent attachmént to 


his "intereſts, would eagerly deſert and drag 


him to deſtruction, if they ſhould" but once 
-perceive him to totter in the ſlighteſt degree, 


in the Queen's favour. He was himſelf too 


dad a man, to «truſt to 'avght but the neceſſi- 
ties and the bad principles of others. Be- 


ſides, Mary's abilities were todo great, to ſuffer 
her to be in this ſo important inſtance, hood- 


winked 
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winked and impoſed upon. Perſonally intereſted, Sker. I. 


as ſhe herſelf at this time was, in all that I... 
did, and: in all that concerned him; ſhe would 3 | 
be unable to refrain from watching, with the 180. 
moſt anxious vigilance, whatever was under - 
taken by him, or fſuffered by Henry. Had 
ſue not been privy to Bothwell's crime, ſhe 
would not have failed to reſent it, ben if 
the voice of ſo many of her own ſubjects, and 1 
even of all Europe, loudly called for this re- = 
ſentment. Had ſhe not been aware of Both- 
well's guilt, the fatal end of her huſband could 
not have failed to awaken in her boſom, for 
him, all her former tenderneſs. The meaſures 
which Bothwell employed to overawe juſtice, 
at his trial, would have enraged her as en- 
| croachments on her royal authority. The arti- 
fice by which he obtained the recommendation 
| of the nobles, in order to perſuade her to make 
| him her huſband, would have rendered her his 
ö irreconcileable foe. No conſiderations of deli- 
aacy would have prevented her from bringing 
5 her -preſumptupus ſubject to periſn on the ſcaf- 
; fold, as faon as ſhe could make her eſcape out 
of his hands, after the rape at Dunbar; Mary 
. was a woman of ſuch; talents, ſo much energy 
of mind, and fo little of filly, feminine weak- 
neſs, that ſhe cannot poſſibly have been the 
mere paſſive means of Bothwell's ambition, 
1 312 | and 
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Sei and the victim of his crimes, to that degree to 
> which we muſt believe her to have been, if we 


would ſuppoſe her innocent. Injured as ſhe was 
ar Dunbar, ſhe would not, if innocent, have 
heſitated to treat the raviſher, as Chatellard, 
as Moray when he oppoſed her former mar- 
riage, as the conſpirators againſt Rizzio, had 
been, by ber almoſt implacable reſentment and 
revenge, already treated *, | | 


Tux meaſure of the crimes of Bothwell and 
his miſtreſs ſeemed in the eyes of almoſt all 
the Scottiſh nobles, to be now full. He had 
riſen to an eminence of power and external 
_ honoyr, on which if he ſhould be confirmed, 
he might probably cruſh all who were either 
feared or hated by him. His exultation, his 
furious threats, his inſolence, were fitted to make 
almoſt every one who approached him, in the 
Queen's Court, his foe. The Queen of Eng- 
land, and the general voice of foreign nations, 
had condemned the late conduct of Mary, and 
had avowed their abhorrence of her paramour, 
with an explicit openneſs and deciſion, which 
ſeemed not only to encourage the - Scottiſh Ba- 
rons, but even indignantly to call upon them, 
to rife in arms, and drag an infamous murderer 
from ihe! throne, and from the bed of their 

Sovereign. 
* Foſdem quos ſupra. 
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Sovereign. That ſeries of flagitious deeds, which. Scr. I. 
Bothwell had perpetrated, had raiſed — 


him the abhorrence of all the pious and vir- 


tuous throughout Scotland, and eſpecially among 1850 


the Preſbyterians, even to the utmoſt height. 
The Preſbyterians had no longer aught to ex- 
pect from Bothwell or from Mary, in favour of 
the final extirpation of that Popery which they 
deteſted; and could not. therefore, be longer 
diſpoſed to wink at his vices and crimes, on 
account of any advantages which they might 
hope to derive from his adminiſtration. Both- 
well's abilities, alſo, were, amidſt all his pro- 
fligacy, too conſiderable to leave to Morton, 
Maitland, and the other men of activity in 
buſineſs, belonging to the Preſbyterian faction, 
any room to expect that they ſhould be able 
to make him merely a petty engine in their 
own hands. All the barons of this party, and 
even very many of their Catholic opponents, 
had, in indignation, retired from the Court; 
leaving Bothwell and Mary in comparative ſo- 
litude. In this ſtate of affairs, a combination 
was quickly formed, to riſe in arms againſt 
the Queen and Bothwell, and purſue this af- 
piring Earl to immediate deſtruQtion, in pu- 
niſhment of his ambitious crimes. Moray was 
abſent in France. But the Earls of Argyle, 
Athole, Morton, Marre, and Glencairn ; the 


Lords 
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Sec. 1 Lords Hume, Semple, and Lindſay ; Kirkaldy 
ot Grange, Moray of Tullibairden, Maitland 
A. D. of Lethington; were the leaders in this combi- 


2542 to 


2330. Nation. At Stirling they held a convention: 


And it was there the. reſult of their delibera- 
tions, to call forth, without delay, their re- 
ſpective vaſſals and retainers, to multer an army, 
to march againſt Bothwell and the Queen “. 


Progres Awank of their purpoſes and movements, 
e Mary and her huſband now endeavoured, by 
proclamations, to vindicate the tranſactions of 

ber government, and by earneſt declarations of 

her reſpe& for the intereſts of the ſte, and 

for the welfare of the Prince, her ſon, to break 

the force of the gathering ſtorm, and to aſ- 
ſemble around herſelf, an army of loyal ſub- 

jects, by which the enterpriſes. of the infurgent 

nobles might yet be defeated. : But, Marre, who 

had the cuſtody of the Prince's perſon, was 
among the conſpiratars ; and they might, therefore, 

oppoſe the authority of yaung James's name to 

that of his mother. Their: troops were ſoon 

ready in arms; and they prepared to march, 
before the Queen and Bothwell could aſſemble 

a force ſufficient to; reſiſt them. The Caſtle of 
Edinburgh; might have afforded ta Mary, a fe- 

cure retreat, till the ' neceſſities of ſubſiſtence 


„ Spottiſwood, p. 204. Kc. 
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ſhould have again diſperſed their ill-afpointed Ser 1. | 

and tumultuary army. But, Sir James Balfour, 

whom Bothwell had made its deputy-governor, 4 rt 

had been tampered with, by the inſurgent 1315. 

nobles, and had loſt his patron's confidence. 

While 'the confederate Lords were underſtood to 

be upon their march from Stirling to Edinburgh, 

Bothwell, leaving Huntley to defend the town, 

conducted away the Queen to the Caſtle of 

Borthwick. From Borthwick, fearful for his 

perſonal fafety, he quickly fled to Dunbar, whi- 

ther the Queen in diſguiſe haſtily followed him. 

Eafily making themſelves maſters of Edinburgh, 

the nobles there emitted a proclamation, to ex- 

plain the motives upon which they had taken | 

up arms, to expoſe to inflamed indignation and lf 

horror, all the crimes of Bothwell, to call the =! 

whole nation to 'riſe in arms for the purpoſes | 

of puniſhing the murderer of Henry the father, 

and of preventing the murder -of the young . 

Prince, James, his ſon. It was more than ö 

inſinuated, that, except the immediate over- 

throw of Bothwell, nothing elſe could fave the 

Prince from being cut off by his artifices, in | 

order to make way for the final exaltation of = 

himſelf and his poſterity to the throne. The | 

tide of popular favour now ran high for the i 

confederacy,” and againſt the Queen and her 1 

huſband. Lord Hume had almoſt made Both- 1 
| well | || 
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well and Mary / priſoners in Borthwick-caſtle. 


ve, partizans came continually in, to take 


part in proſecuting the public vengeance againſt 


that great and obnoxious criminal. While 
Bothwell and the Queen, not without difficulty, 


muſtered an army of about four thouſand men; 
and marched, perhaps with inconſiderate im- 
patience, back from Dunbar to Gladſmuir ; 
the nobles leaving Edinburgh, proceeded as 
far as Muſſelburgh, to intercept the royal army 


on its march. It is remarkable, that the talents, 


of Bothwell, - however equal to artful and fla- 
gitious crimes, began to ſhrink and to betray 
him, when an occaſion requiring extraordinary 
vigour, and active energy of mind, now aroſe. 
The Queen herſelf now found it neceſſary to re- 
ſume the aſcendency. She advanced from Gladl- 


muir, with an eagerneſs which ſhewed more of 


ſpirit and activity than of prudence. A proclama- 
tion was again made public by her, in which 


ſhe exculpated Bothwell from the guilt of having 


murdered Henry, or of holding herſelf in un- 
willing captivity; accuſed the nobles of rebel- 
lion, excited merely to gratify their private re- 


ſentment and ambition; and reproached them 


as detaining the perſon of her ſon, and pre- 
tending a concern for his ſafety, merely in or- 
der that they might, by his means, and by ſuch 


artifices, vreſt the ſceptre from her hands. 


Could 


\ 
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Could ſhe have inſpired Bothwell with the con- Ser. I. 


; HAP. VII. 
fidence and the ardent courage of innocence 


could ſne have made her own followers eagerly 
loyal, as they once had been in her cauſe; or 
had ſhe but avoided meeting the confederates, 
till their firſt ardour had cooled, and till their 


firſt union had begun to break into diſſenſion; 


e might, even now, perhaps have been ſuc- 
ceſsful againſt inſurrection, as ſhe before had 
been ®. . | 


Near Muſſelburgh, the two armies, that of 


the Queen, and that of the confederates, found 


themſelves ſo nigh to each other, that the hour 
of battle could not be long delayed. Both- 
well, and under him, the Lords Seton; Veſter, 
and Borthwick, led on the royal troops : Mary 
herſelf ſtrove to animate' and inſpire them all. 
Morton, Hume, Athole, Marre, Glencairne, 
and other Lords, were the leaders of the con- 
federates. Du Croc, the French ambaſſador, 
was with the Queen, but haſtened to interpoſe 
as a common friend between the two hoſts. 
His mediation was baughtily lighted by the 
inſurgent Lords. Their hearts boiled with re- 
ſentment; they knew their advantages; they 
would liſten to no terms of pacification, un- 
leſs Bothwell ſhould be firſt delivered into 
7 POLE TY 5: © 57 3M their 
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—— their hands. Meanwhile, although poſted on 
Aan eminence, on which the advantage of the 


ground was plainly theirs, the Queen's troops 
betrayed an unwillingneſs to engage, and a 
want of confidence in their chief commander, 
and in the juſtice of their cauſe. Bothwell 
ſtrove in vain to rouſe and encourage them, 
The Queen herſelf, riding through their ranks, 
and calling on their loyalty and valour, with 
a voice which, in a better cauſe, could hardly 
have failed of ſucceſs; was little more fortu- 
nate than her huſband, in effeting her pur. 
poſe. The confederates with their followers 
came on, with a flow march, but with an 
air of awful firmneſs. Bothwell, to encou- 
rage the royal army, by an oſtentation of ' ya» 
lour in himſelf, rode forward between the two 
' fronts, and cballenged any knight of the ad- 
verſe hoſt, to decide the cauſe with him, in 
ſingle combat. The challenge was no ſooner 
heard, than Moray of Tullibairden, and the 
gallant Kirkcaldy of Grange, ruſhed indignant 
forward to accept it. When, on pretence that 
neither of theſe two was his equal in rank, 
he avoided fighting with either; the Lord 
Lindſay eagerly offered himſelf as an antago- 
niſt, whoſe rank the Earl of Bothwell could 
not, in reaſon, diſdain. The Queen interpoſing 
her command, ſaved the recreant valour ot 

EE 
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n her huſband from being tried againſt Lindiay, 2 5 0 

e and poſitively forbade the combat. But, by 

s MW this time, ſhe was reduced to ſuch a dilemma, 1 1 

2 that ſhe could neither give battle with hopes 1580. 

r, of ſucceſs, nor make her eſcape. No choice 

remained for her, but to capitulate. Bothwell Mary, a | 
1 was not aſhamed to ſee her become the cap- captive ; 
s, ive of her foes, without ſtriking a blow to | 
h ſave her from this humiliating fate, or to fave 
y I himſelf from the ruin which was neceſſarily to | 
1- MM enſue to him. Demanding, therefore, an in- 
r. WM terview with the brave Kirkcaldy of Grange, 
s a man whom ſhe ſeems to have believed in- 
capable of violating his plighted faith; ſhe 
1- ſurrendered herſelf into his hands, on condi- 
tion; that, diſmiſſing Bothwell, ſhe ſhould again 
obe honoured by the confederate Lords, as their 
d. Queen, and fhould be obliged only to govern 
in W her kingdom in a manner agreeable to their 
er counſels. Bothwell, taking his laſt farewell, 
ie MW departed in haſte, and unmoleſted, from the 
at MW ſcene, with a very few followers. Mary was 
at conducted by Kirkcaldy, to the preſence of the 
Kk, other confederate chiefs, and within the ranks 
d of their army. Her own forces were diſband- 
o. ed. As ſhe rode on, no tongue bade God 
id «+ bleſs her!” She heard nought but the voice 
MW of execration and reproach, Trembling at the 


of 35s. angry 
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angry words, and the menacing looks and gel. - 


eures of the ſurrounding multitude, | ſhe intreat- 


A. D. 


184 to ed, but with little eſcect, the interpaſition of 


1580, 


Kirkcaldy and of Maitland, to ſave her from 


+ their reproaches and threats, Wherever ſhe 
turned her eyes, their banners held out to her 
view, repreſented—the body of her murdered 


huſband extended lifeleſs on the ground, and 
before it her infant ſon kneeling in prayer to 
heaven, and ſupplicating vengeance on his fa- 
ther's murderers. The nobles were too much 
pleaſed with their own ſucceſs, and too indif- 
ferent to whatever might be her painful feel. 
ings, to intereſt themſelves in any very ear- 
neſt manner, to reſtrain thoſe injuries which 
were now offered to her. Nor were the ex- 
ulting, indignant feelings of the mob to be by 
any means reſtrained from thus expreſſing them. 
ſelves. - Amidſt the infolent acclamations of the 
populace,- ſhe, was conducted into he town of 
Edinburgh, and was there lodged, not at her 
own palace or in the caſtle, op: 1 in the provoſt's 


" houſe. 


Mary ncw felt all the miſery of her ſitua- 
tion. Lately miſtreſs of one kingdom, and 
heireſs apparent to another; enjoying a popu- 
larity, and poſſeſſing talents for intrigue, which 


were 
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1. were ſufficient to ſecure her againſt all the 3 
. machinations of her foes: ſhe had ſuffered he: 
of guilty patſions to betray her into a ſituation 2 Ms 
n in which all her advantages ſeemed to be 1555. 

e forfeited, She called on the honour, the 

er loyalty, and the humanity of thoſe nobles into 


d whoſe. hands ſhe had confided her perſon ; 
d and demanded of them, to conduct her to 


0 her palace, and to reſtore her to her royal 
a- authority. The populace with the uſual. fickle- 
h neſs of their paſſions; began apparently to 
f. MW ſympathiſe in her diſtreſs. Even of the nobles 
| themſelves, there were ſeveral who wiſhed 
r faithfully to perform thoſe conditions which had 
h been ſtipulated, when Mary made herfelf their 
c captive. Kirkcaldy, to whole honour the had ſur- 
y rendered herſelf, abhorred every idea of the 1 
a treacherous violation of plighted faith. She 
e was therefore, in the firſt inſtance, conducted 
f to Holyroodhouſe, but ftill under a ftrong 
7 guard, and without having even any ſemblance 
's of authority reltored to her. Morton, and thoſe 


who had been formerly concerned with him in 
the enterpriſe againſt Rizzio, too well knew, 


„ that, if they ſhould ſet her but for a moment 
d at liberty, or ſhould reſtore her to any ſhare 
1. of her former authority; ſhe would not fail 
h again to excit all her wonted activity and energy, 
e to call her loyal ſubjefts to her aid, and once 


more | 
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more to fruſtrate whatever ambitious hopes they 


had conceived amidſt their inſurrection. They 


A. D. 
2342 to 


knew, that they could not be ſafe, if the ſmalleſt 


| ſhare of power or liberty ſhould be left to her. 


It was, therefore, ſoon determined by them, to 
confine her a priſoner for life. No little 
craft and artifice were required to win thoſe to 
agree to this determination, in whoſe breaſts hon- 
our and loyalty had more power than political 


wiſdom. But, Morton and his affociates were 


not men to - refuſe to have recourſe to this 


craft. To overcome the fcruples of Kirkcaldy's 


| honour, a letter from the Queen to. Bothwell, 


genuine or forged, was preſented to him, and 
was ſaid to have been intercepted in the hands 


of her ſecret meſſenger. Kirkaldy was con- 


founded and ſilenced by the fight of this letter. 


5 He could no longer refuſe to agree that at 


leaſt, while Bothwell was alive, the Queen 


| ſhould be detained in ſtrict cuſtody. She 
was forthwith conveyed to the ftrong caſtle of 


'Lochleven, and there placed in the hands of 


William Douglas, its governor, whoſe wife had 
been the miſtreſs of James the Fifth, and was 


mother to the Earl of Moray. Kirkcaldy, Rill 


faithful to his plighted honour, was impatient 
to deliver the Queen from ſuch humiliation 
and diſtreſs. With eager ſpeed, therefore, he 
fitted out two ſhips, and purſued Bothwell to 

| the 
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the Orkneys, to which be had already taken Seer! 
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his flight. Bothwell narrowly eſcaped his pur. = 


ſuit, fled to Denmark, and after a ſeries of 
piratical adventures, at laſt terminated his guil- 
ty life in extreme diſgrace and wretchednels. 


While the generous and gallant Kirkcaldy was 


abſent upon this enterpriſe ; Morton and his 
principal affociates formed themſelves into a 
regency, under the denomination of the Lords 
of the Secret Council; ſet themſelves to pu- 
niſh all the accomplices in the murder which 
they had rebelled to avenge; and eagerly 
ſought, perhaps fabricated new proofs, which, 
by implicating Mary in the blackeſt crimes 
of Bothwell, were to juſtify the harſheſt 
and boldeſt meaſures they could employ , a- 
gainſt her. With them eagerly co- operated 
the reforming clergy, who could not obtain 
ſecurity for the permanent eſtabliſhment of 
their religion, by any other means ſo cer- 
tainly as by the ruin of the Queen. In 
vain did the Hamiltons, with a conſiderable 
body of the nobles who were not confiden- 
tial accomplices in the plans and views of 
Morton, attempt to mitigate the fate of Mary, 
and to overawe thoſe who proſecuted her 
with entaity ſo violent, and ſo ſelf. intereſted. 
Their diſunion, and their want of fome pre- 
hang: mind to give combination and energy 

to 


/ 


A. D. 
1541 to 
1580. 
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5 to their efforts, ſoon fruſtrated all their at- 
» tempts. In vain did Elizabeth, perhaps with 
3 ſome degree of ſincerity, interpoſe, by Throg- 
153% morton her ambaſſador, to reſcue her couſin” 
from fome part of that humiliation and 
thoſe ſeverities which Mary was now expoſed to 
endure from her own ſubjects. Morton and 
his co-adjutors too well knew—what were Eli- 
zabeth's real ſentiments in reſpect to Mary,— 
to fear that they ſhould render the Engliſh 
Queen, their irreconcileable foe, even by ex- 
ceeding in harſhneſs to their own degradèd 
Sovereign. To every application in Mary's 
behalf, they made anſwer by proclaiming her 
guilt, and by boaſting—what ſtrong proofs of 
it they had obtained. Their arts prevailed. It 
was at laſt agreed; that Mary ſhould be com- 
pelled, to reſign the Crown in favour of her 
ſon; and that the Earl of Moray ſhould be 
appointed regent of the kingdom, during James's 
minority. Mary's conſent to this arrangement, 
was extorted by the fears of inſtant death, or 
of perpetual impriſonment. And yet, ſhe would 
perhaps have refuſed her ſubſcripticn to the 
requiſite deeds, when theſe were preſented. to 
her; if ſhe had not been ſecretly encouraged 
by the ſuggeſtions of ſome of her friends, 
N that a reſignation of her power in thoſe cir- 
' {4 cumſtances 
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cumſtances of reſtraint in which ſhe was then 2 5 


detained, could be of no legal force . 


No ſooner was Mary's reſignation of the ſove- 
reign authority thus obtained, than the crown 
was ſet on the head of her infant ſon. The 
Earl of Moray returned to fill the office of 
regent; and after an inſulting viſit to his 
degraded fiſter in her confinement in Lochle- 
ven, aſſumed the reins of the government into 
his hands. A Parliament affembled, in which 
a majority of the principal nobles were pre- . 
ſent, and ſhewed as if they had been ſatisfied 
with the new ſettlement of public affairs, 
Such proofs of the guilt, as well of Mary 
herſelf, as of - Bothwell, were there produced; 
that even thoſe who had been the moſt at- 


tached to her, ſeemed now to find ſufficient 


reaſon to abandon her cauſe. They of whoſe 


political conduct, religious zeal was the re- 


gulating ſpring, were all ardently devoted to 


the Earl of Moray, who was, in truth, at once, 


the ableſt and the moſt honeſt among the nobles 
of their party. The late inſurrection was by 
ſolemn parliamentary acts - vindicated and ap- 
proved. The Queen herſelf, and her con- 
duct towards Bothwell, were declared to have 
alone occaſioned all the late diſturbances. Af. 
Vol. IV. e | ter 
* Melville, &e, 


ncy 
orays 
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Seer, I ter the diſfolution of the Parliament, Moray 
thus regent, proceeded to exerciſe the fupreme 
bog pps power in a ſolemn juſticiary progreſs through. 
ss. out the kingdom. The conviction and execu- 
tion of Dalglieſh, Powrie, Hepburn, and Hay, 
accomplices with Bothwell in the murder of 
Henry, were among the firſt conſpicuous aQs 

of criminal juſtice which the new regent exer. 


ciſed “. 


A new JIN the mean time, the fate of Mary was 

| don in fl. not unpitied; the opinions and feelings of all 
. May, the Scottiſh nobles were not in perfect uniſon 
with thoſe of Moray, Morton, and the reſt of 

their faction. The Hamiltons had for a conſi- 

0 derable time ſtood aloof from all concern in 
the management of public affairs. It was not 

natural for them to favour the aggrandiſement 

of the rival family of Lennox; and they had 

therefore avoided the Court during the firſt 

happy months of Mary's and Henry's love. The 

talents of Moray and Morton, did not leave it 

poſſible for the heads of the Houſe of Hamil- 

ton, to maintain themſelves as the leaders of 

the Proteſtant party. They could not, after all 

which had paſſed, eaſily ſet themſelves at the 

head of the Catholics. Their alliance to the 

young Earl of Huntley, prevented them from 

interfering 


* Buchanan, &c, 
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interfering to diſturb thoſe meaſures which were Scor. I. 
Cuae.VII, 


carried on by him and Bothwell in concert. 


But, it was not their intereſt to ſuffer Mary to 
be miſerably. cut off by her own ſubjects. If 
divorced. from Bothwell, ſhe might yet become 
the wife of Lord Claud Hamilton, a younger 
ſon of the Duke of Chattelherault, and a youth of 
great promiſe. Intereſt and honour, now, concur- 
red to invite them to eſpouſe the, cauſe of Mary. 
Under their auſpices, all who abhorred the prin- 
ciples of the Preſbyterians ; who dreaded the 
impoſing ſuperiority of Moray's talents; who 
were fearful leſt the faction of Moray and Mor- 
ton, ſhould, in their zeal to puniſh the murder 
of Henry, urge too far their perſecution of 
Mary; or who had formerly ranked with the 
Catholic party, and ſtill cheriſhed a fond at- 
tachment to the Catholic religion; conſpired te 
make yet one great effort for the reſtoration of 
their Queen to liberty and to the enjoyment 
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of the ſovereign power. By urging their per- 


ſecution of Mary ſo far as to compel her to 
an entire abdication of all authority, and to 
conſign her to impriſonment in a dungeon; the 
triumphant party had ſhocked and offended the 
minds of many who would have continued faithful 
to them, had they been more moderate in their 
meaſures of prevention and revenge. Even 
Moray of Tullibairden, lately ſo zealous in his 


3 Na oppoſition 
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eien to Bothw-ell, now deſerted from the 


3 of Morton and Moray. Nay, Maitland 


= 10 
1580. 


of Lethington; whether moved by haſty gene- 
roſity of ſentiment; or chuſing a part which 
was recommended by prudent and honeſt poli- 
cy; or fancying, that the new combination in 
favour of Mary, could not fail of ſucceſs, and 
that he might obtain a complete aſcendency in 
the government of all their meafures ; deſerted 
Morton and Moray, to whom he had been long 
attached; and ſhewed a new diſpoſition to fa- 
vour the views of the Hamiltons and their ad- 
herents. The old Duke of Chattelherault, was 
a man of mean talents: His eldeſt ſon had ſunk 
nearly into a ſtate of lunacy or idiotiſm. But, his 


younger fons had now advanced- to manhood, 


and difplayed talents ſufficient to protect the 
dignities of their family, and to profecute thoſe 
views which it became them to adopt. In the 
weſtern parts of the kingdom, the party of 


Mary's friends was ſoon ſtrong. The Lord 
Fleming held for her, the caſtle of Dunbarton. 


Lord John Hamilton repaired to the Court of 
France, to ſolicit aid for the deliverance of the 


Queen. In the midſt of theſe tranſactions, Mary 
artfully winning George Douglas, the brother 
of her keeper, to her intereſts, effected, by his 
means, her eſcape out of Lochleven-caſtle; and 
was conducted cog the Lord Seton, with little 


delay, 
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delay, to the principal rendezvous of thoſe who, 5*c7: I: 


Cnae.VH. 
had eſpouſed her cauſe, at Hamilton. Informed —w— 


of her eſcape, her friends eagerly repaired from 
all quarters, to protect her perſon, and obey 
her commands. The Earls of Argyle, Caſſilis, 
Rothes, and Eglinton, the Lords Somerville, Veſ- 
ter, Livingſton, Borthwick, Herries, Roſs, and 
Fleming, with many other perſons of diſtinction, 
ſoon preſented themſelves before her, with the 
moſt ardent profeſſions of zealous loyalty. Many 


haſtily forſook the Regent's Court, to offer their 156, 


duty to the Queen. A council of the nobks, 
and her other confidential ſervants, quickly de- 
clared thoſe deeds of reſignation to be void, 
which had-been by Moray and Morton extorted 
from her fears. A bond was ſubſcribed by eight 
Earls, nine Biſhops, eighteen Lords, twelve Ab- 
bots and Priors, nearly one hundred inferior Ba- 
rons, by which they ſolemnly engaged to main- 
tain Mary's rights againſt all the arts and the 
violence of rebellion. An army of ſix thouſand 
men was already muſtered around her. Propo- 
ſals ſent by her to Moray, for the purpoſes of 
mutual conceſſion and reconciliation, were by 
him ſullenly rejected. It was therefore deter- 
mined in the Council, no longer to avoid try- 
ing the event of a battle “. 

| Bur, 
Buchanan: Melville: Keith, &c. q 
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BuT, Moray's genius was eminently fitted for 


Dunn. of diſſiculty and danger. He had now 


1542 10 
1580, 


Battle of 
Langſide- 
kill. 


to contend for a prize that might well call forth 
into exertion all the moſt powerful energies of 
his ſoul. While he ſternly refuſed all compro- 
miſe with the Queen and her partizans ; he, at 
the ſame time, employed with aſtoniſhing promp- 


titude of. mind, thoſe meaſures which were requi- 


ſite to defend himſelf and his government againſt 
their force. During the time of their aſſembling 
in arms around their Queen at. Hamilton, he 
was in the neighbouring city of Glaſgow, not 
more than twelve miles diſtant. Had they acted 
in the firſt inſtance, with ſufficient vigilance and 
alert activity, it might perhaps have been not 
difficult for them, to cut him off by ſurpriſe. 
But, the inhabitants of Glaſgow favoured his 
cauſe; the domains of the Houſe of Lennox 
were adjacent,—and all the vaſſals of that houſe 
were ready to take arms againſt the Queen 
Moray's popularity among the Preſbyterians, quick- 
ly brought great numbers of them from all parts, 
to join him in arms. He ſoon ſaw around him 
a_ force which, although inferior in numbers to 
that of the Queen his ſiſter, was, however ſuffi - 
cient to make him, in a conſiderable degree, 
confident of ſucceſs. While the Queen's army 
moved weſtward towards Dunbarton, of purpoſe 


to place her in ſeemity in that impregnable 


caſtle 
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caſtle which the Lord Fleming ſtill held out Room 
for her ; Moray drew out his troops on Langüde- 
hill, to intercept them on a march, that if ſuc- Ho 
ceſsful, might enable them long to protract the 18380. 
war. Moray had already poſted his troops with 
a {kill that ſecured to them all the advantages 
of the ground; when the royal army came up. 
The two armies joined in battle. The firſt ſuc- 
ceſs of the day ſeemed to favour Mary. Her 
cavalry, her ſpearmen, more than withſtood the 
onſet of their opponents. But, the archers, 
and the muſqueteers of Moray's army, ſoon 
turned the fortune of the fight. A general 
panic ſpread itſelf at once among the Queen's 
troops. They turned, they fled in ſuch confu- 
ſion, that Moray ſoon ſtayed the purſuit, be- 
cauſe he deſired not needleſs carnage, and be- 
cauſe he ſaw that there was no danger of 
their rallying, again to oppoſe him. Mary ſee- 
ing her laſt hopes thus undone, and diſtruſt- 
ing her brother's mercy, fled, under the conduct 
of Lord Herries, through the ſhires of Renfrew 
and Ayr, nor halted till ſhe had reached the 
Abbey of Dundrennan, almoſt at the ſouthern 
extremity of Galloway, and nearly an hundred 
miles diſtant from the ſcene of the unfortunate 
battle. After ſome ſhort ſtay in the Abbey of 
Dundrennan, ſhe, with about twenty attendants, 
went on board a fiſhing boat, and with that 
raſh 
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2 raſh haſte with which perſons ſinking under the 


S preſſure of mis fortune, are ſometimes apt to run 
ee into a greater evil for the ſake of eſcaping a 
1580. ſmaller; failed to Workington in Cumberland; 

and there, landing in the dominions of her couſin; 
put herſelf in the power of one in whoſe gene- 
rolity or friendſhip ſhe had little reaſon to con- 


fide *, * 


Morayim- | Moray, in the mean time, although he put- 
— is ſued not Mary's flight, was actively careful to 
make a due uſe of his victory. The caſtles 

of Draffan and of Hamilton, were ſurrendered 

at the ſummons of his triumphant army. In 

the North, by the zealous activity of the Lord 
Ruthven, the Earl of Huntley. who had advan- 

ced to the banks of the Tay, with two thou- 

ſand men in arms, under his command, was 
obliged to retire, without urging on farther, 

The Earls of Caſſilis and Argyle, in vain, endea- 
voured once more to embody the remains of the 
Queen's army : 'for, Moray's alert energy, with 

the terror of his threats, and the ſtern ſeverity 

of His; vengeance, ſoon drove them to relin- 

quiſh . every - purpoſe - of making head againſt 

bim with ſucceſs. Of the priſoners whom his 
ſoldiers/ ſeized in arms, ſix were condemned 

3 | 19 
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to death, as more eminently guilty or dange- —_— 


rous than the reſt; but were, in the hour 


of execution, ſpared at the interceſſion of Knox. 


Knox and the reſt of the Preſbyterian preachers, 
believing that the ſucceſs of Moray's arms, 
and the ſtability of his government, could alone 
give final and effeQual ſtability to that form 
of religion which they preached ; zealouſly de- 
voted themſelves as the ſupporters of his au- 


A. D. 
1542 to 
1580. 


thority, and the ready inſtruments of all his | 


purpoſes. -- Nothing but time ſeemed to be 
now wanting, to enable him to ſettle his ad- 
miniſtration on a baſis too firm to be ſhaken 
by all the efforts of the partizans of the fu- 
gitive Queen “. 


* Eoſdem quos ſupra, 


Vol. IV. 30 Cnaprrg 
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CnarrEx VIII. 


From the time of Mazr"s Flight into England, ta 
the Period of her Death, 


Such was the iſſue to which Mary's attach, 
ment to the Roman-Catholic religion, her youth. 


ful paſſions, the turbulence of the Scottiſh nobles, 


the tervent and artful zeal of the Proteſtant re. 
formers, the jealouſy of Queen Elizabeth, - and 
the fears and guilty ambition- of the Earl of 
Moray and his partizans; had unfortunately 
conducted thoſe fair hopes and views with 
which Mary aſſumed the 'reins of the ' Scottiſh 
Government into her own __ upon her re- 


turn from France, 


Corre- 


ſpondence 


of Mary 
wirh the 
Engliſh 
Couit. 


ArrEx her arrival in England, her firſt cor- 
reſpondence was with thoſe ſervants of Elizabeth, 
who held the command in the diſtrict in which 
ſhe had landed. Lauder, the deputy-governor 
of the Caſtle of Carliſle, aſſembling the princi- 
pal inhabitants of the neighbourhood, conducted 
her with reſpectful courteſy from Workington 

| : to 
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to that caſtle. From Carliſle, Mary impatiently noe. 


wrote to her couſin Elizabeth; announcing he 


arrival within' the Engliſh dominions, explaining 
the ſeries of her late misfortunes, imploring 
Elizabeth's protection, and propoſing, without 
delay, to preſent herſelf in the Engliſh Court. 


Elizabeth's anſwer ſaothed the royal exile with 


the language of ſympathy and kindneſs, but 
ſpoke alſo of the claims of juſtice, and brought 
no invitation to Mary, to repair to London. 
Awakened by the tenor of this anſwer, to a 
full ſenſe of her misfartunes in all their ex- 
tent; Mary now ſent Lord Herreis, to folicit 


for her from her couſin, kinder conſolation, 


and more effeQual relief. Doubtful of the 
ſucceſs of her intreaties with Elizabeth, ihe, 
about the ſame time, deſpatched a new em- 
bafly to the Court of France,' to demand the 


aid of a Prince. who was leſs intereſted than- 


Elizabeth, to take advantage of her calamities, 
and to - prolong them. The unfortunate are 


uſually apt to imagine, that thoſe who are in 


any degree connected with them, ought at once 
to forego all other regards for the lake of ſym- 
pathizing with their ſorrows, and relieving their 
diſtreſs. They forget, how little they themſelves, 
in proſperity, have. been diſpoſed to ſacrifice 
their intereſts or pleaſures, to the conſolation 
of others. But, although Mary, in her di- 
303 ſtreſs, 


A- D. 
1542 to 
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ſtreſs, could forget that oppoſition of intereſt 


—-I[[and of character which had hitherto ſubſiſted 


A. D. 
1542 to 
1580. 


between her and Elizabeth; the Engliſh Queen 
was not to be guided, in her conduct to Mary, 
in the preſent circumſtances, by other ſenti- 
ments than that perſonal rivalry, and that cold 
political prudence, by which ſhe had been hi. 
therto, ſo ſtrongly actuated. The decencies of 
her royal dignity, the benefit to be derived 
from permanently humbling Mary in the eyes 
of thoſe who wiſhed to ſee her ſupplant: her 
couſin, the triumph of envy” and of: perſonal 
rivalſhip; theſe were the principles which were 
to direct Elizabeth in her interpoſition between 
Mary and her rebellious ſubjects. There was 
nothing elſe to be naturally expected. It was 
only the weak. mindedneſs of misfortune, miſ- 
leading the Scottiſh Queen, that would encou- 
rage her to conceive more flattering hopes. After 
ſome deliberation, it was determined between 


Elizabeth and her Counſellors, to amuſe Mary 


with ambiguous anſwers; and to detain her in 
confinement and anxious ſuſpence, under the 


pretext; that, till her character ſhould be fully 


vindicated from thoſe atrocious crimes with 
the imputation of which it had been branded, 
Elizabeth could not prudently interfere in her 
behalf; but that as ſoon as Mary's innocence 


ſhould be 8 an her couſin would then 


naturally 
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ready diſſatisſied with her ſituation, earneſtly re 


monſtrated againſt this cold and haughty un- 
kindneſs. Remonſtrances were all that ſhe had 
to offer. Elizabeth and her miniſters had re- 


courſe to new haughtineſs and new evaſions. 


Mary was now ſurrounded and watched, under 


the appearance of doing her | honour, with a 
vigilance which proved Elizabeth to be fully 
ſenfible of all the conſequence of the prize 
which ſhe had obtained into her hands. The 


A.D. 
1542 t˖o 
1580. 


Scottiſh Queen was neither to be admitted into 


the preſence of her royal couſin, to be ſuffered 
to make her eſcape out of the Engliſh domi- 


nions, nor to be permitted to intrigue freely 


with thoſe Engliſh Roman-Catholics, who were 
attached to her intereſts *, | 


In the mean time, the Earl of Moray, ſecure 
of a favourable hearing at the Engliſh Court ; 


and - ſtill proſperous in all his undertakings at 


home; was not flow to furniſh, by his remon- 
ſtrances and complaints againſt his fiſter, fuf. 
ficient matter to enable Elizabeth ſpeciouſly to 
juſtify that ambiguous tenor of conduct which 
| the had adopted in regard to Mary. Dif. 
patching Wood, his ſecretary, to London, be 
by this man, propoſed to vindicate himſelf 

hf Way tb and 
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Sew and his adherents, by evincing, with irreſiſtible 
— » proofs, the hainous guilt of his fiſter. He 
bore , invited Elizabeth to aſſume the flattering charac- 
1580. ter of arbiter and judge, between Mary and 
her diſloyal ſubjects. He artfully employed 

means to induce the Engliſh Queen, to pro- 
—_— cure Mary to diſarm, by her awn command, 


7 the, thoſe of ber faithful ſubjects in Scotland, 
Coxrt; and Whoſe activity on ber behalf, the Regent had 


Ul gene- 


was con- not yet been able entirely to ſuppreſs. Pre- 
Aab bein tending ſtill a tender intereſt in the fortunes 
of Mary which ſhe did not feel, and a re- 
gard equally inſincere, to the right and juſtice 
of the caſe; Elizabeth, while ſhe ſeemed ſtern- 
ly to threaten. and overawe- the ambaſladors 
of the Scottiſh Regent, nevertheleſs gratified 
his wiſhes. Mary was {till detained at a diſ- 
tance from the Engliſh Court, and was treated 
with a contemptuous  baughtineſs, little adapted 
to flatter her partizans in Scotland with the 
hopes of effectual aid to be ſpeedily obtained 
from England. She was ſolicited to ſubmit 
her cauſe to the inveſtigation and judgement 
of Elizabeth; to lay her commands on her 
adberents in Scotland, that they ſhould no 
longer exert themfelves in oppoſition to Moray's 
adminiſtration; and to decline the immediate 
. introducing of French forces into the caſtle 
of Dunbarton, which was ſtill faithfully held 
for 
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former crimes; her preſent fate might well 
Rs A. D. 

| She was enſnared ;... t. 

within the power of her enemies; and they, 3 

under pretence of treating her according to 

juſtice, thought only of managing ſo as to 

turn her misfortunes, as much as poſſible, to 


excite our general pity. 


their own advantage, 


From} Carliſle, 


She 


was conducted to Bolton-Caſtle, and was there 
watched with all the jealouſy with which it 
might have been natural to treat a dangerous 


ſtate· priſoner. 


To the complaints of Moray, 


were ſoon joined againſt her, thoſe alſo of 
the Counteſs of Lennox, the mother of the 


murdered Henry. So many complaints ſeemed 


to impoſe it upon Elizabeth, as an indiſpen- 
ſible duty, to ſatisfy herſelf by due inveſtiga- 
tion of the guilt or innocence of her couſin, 
before taking any farther ſteps to protect or 


aid her. 


Mary, while ſtill heſitating, was at 


laſt induced, by ſtrong private aſſurances of 
her coufin's partiality in her favour, to re- 


ſign implicitly all the merits of her cauſe to 
Preparations were made 


Elizabeth's deciſion. 


for a trial, in which the. Engliſh Queen was 
to act that grand part of an umpire in the 
Scottiſh affairs, which, of all her predeceſſors, 
Edward the Fourth had been alone exalted to 


| perform. Moray, before repairing to England 


to 
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to become the accuſer of his ſiſter and his 


Cray. VIII. a þ 
[[[ Sovereign, took advantage of thoſe circum- 


A. D. 
1542 tO. 
1580. 


Prepara- 


tions for 


Mary's 
trial. 


ſtances which had diſarmed her Scottiſh par- 


tizans ; procured ſentences of forfeiture to be 
pronounced againſt the moſt diſtinguiſhed per- 
fons in the party of the Hamiltons; and 
waſted with fire and ſword, the territories in 
Nithſdale and Galloway, of the Gordons, the 
Herreiſes, and the Maxwells, who were till 
faithful in their adherence to the Queen “. 


ALL was at laſt arranged for the deſtined 


trial. From thoſe who adminiſtered the govern- 


ment of Scotland in the name of Mary's infant 
fon, were deputed the Regent himſelf, the Earl 
of Morton, the Biſhop. of Orkney, Robert com- 
mendator of Dunfermline, and Patrick, Lord 


Lindſay: Maitland of Lethington, Mr James 


Macgill, Mr Henry Balnaveis, and the celebra- 
ted George Buchanan, alſo attended in the com- 


million, as aſſiſtants to Moray. Leſly biſhop of 


Roſs, the Lords Livingſton, Boyd, and Herreis, 


Gavin Hamilton, commendator of Kilwinning, 
Sir John Gordon of Lochinvar, and Sir James 
Cockburn, were empowered by Mary to act on 


her behalf. Thomas Howard Duke of Norfolk. 


Thomas Radcliffe Earl of. Suſſex, and Sir Ralph 
Sadler, were the commiſſioners whom Elizabeth 
ſent 


* Buchanan : Meleille: Camden, &c. 
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ſent to take cognizance, in her name, of the. 
matter in conteſt between the Scottiſh Que 


and her ſubjects. It was underſtood, on the 205 A 
one hand, that by entering into this inveſtiga. 1380. 


tion, Elizabeth. pledged herſelf to guarantee the 
preſent government of Scotland, it Mary's guilt 
ſhould be ſatisfactorily evinced : At leaſt Moray 


and his affociates were encouraged to infer as 
much in their own favour from the conduct of 


Elizabeth, and from the hints which were 
thrown out by her miniſters. On the other 
hand, Mary and her faithful ſervants expected; 
that if her innocence ſhould he even but plau- 
fibly maintained; Elizabeth would then inter- 
fere to reſtore her to the throne from which 
ſhe had been expelled. Neither Mary, nor 
her diſobedient ſubjects, could ſeriouſly regard 
their ſubmiſſion to this inquiry in any other 
light, than as an expedient for obtaining Eliza- 
beth's approbation and aid, not a trial in which 
they were called, as of right, before a ſuperior 
tribunal. But, the Engliſh Queen, with her 
miniſters and counſellors, earneſtly conſidered this 
inveſtigation, as an opportunity for re-eſtabliſhing 
the paramount ſupremacy of the Engliſh Crown 
over the kingdom of Scotland; as an occaſion 
for exalting the character of Elizabeth, over 
that of her fallen rival Mary; as what afforded 
extraordinary advantages over both the Scots and 

Vol, IV. Ws their 


— 
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Sr their Queen, and would put, in effect, the fate 
— of both in Elizabeth's hands; as a trial, in 
hae ſhort, of which the event might probably juſtify 
:580, Elizabeth in treating her couſin as a criminal *, 


ALL theſe commiſſioners met at York, on 
the fourth day of October, in the year one 
1566. . thouſand five hundred and fixty-eight. After 
ſome complaints, that Elizabeth, in the letters ap- 
Opening Pointing her commiſſioners, appeared to arrogate 
gg at to herfelf a power which the Scots were not at 
all diſpoſed to concede to her ; and aftervſome 
reciprocal proteſtations, expreſſive of the rights 
which the Scots and, the Engliſh reſpectively 
conceived to belong to themſelves ; the deputies 
began to enter upon the diſcuſſion of the more 
material parts of the buſineſs which had brought 
them together. The deputies of Mary, warmly 
declared the wrongs ſhe had ſuffered from her 
baſe brother and his partizans. Moray, in an- 
{wer to their accuſations, uttered dark hints of 
atrocious guilt, of which he was ready to pro- 
duce irreſiſtible evidence againſt Mary; if, upon 
her conviction, Elizabeth would prote& and con- 
firm with all her power, that eſtabliſhment of 
the Scottiſh government, which he and his 
friends had already made, To this menaced 
accuſation, he added an unſatis factory apology 

* Camden: Buchanan, &c, 
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for all the meafares which his party had taken Sorr, I. 
Car. VIII. 
againſt their Queen; pretending that they had 
deen compelled to theſe by her weak miſgovern- AD. 
ment; and were amply juſtified by her own 1380 
voluntary reſignation of her Crown, in favour 
of her infant ſon, and of the Earl of Moray 
as Regent. Mary's deputies were ready to make 
a warm and ſtrongly convincing anſwer to the 
latter and more dire& part of this defence. 
Moray did not immediately offer aught in re- 
ply. The diſcuſſion of theſe affairs, was, from 
the firſt, embarraſſed and retarded by the pre- 
tenſions of the Engliſh Commiſſioners, to in- 
quire and decide with the full authority of le- 
gally conſtituted judges z while, on the other 
hand, neither party of the Scots was willing 
to ſurrender, upon this occaſion, the national 5 | 
independency,—and neither Moray nor Mary 
deſired more than to make ſuch an explanation 
as ſhould engage Elizabeth in the warm and 
deciſive ſupport of the one or of the other. 


2 Moray in his defence, was perplexed, as it 


4 ſhould ſeem;—by the want of ſufficient evidence 
Fl to convict Mary of having been an accomplice 


” 

—— — AUC CHRON — 
— —— — — 

— — — . — . r 


of in her huſband's murder;—by a knowledge of 
Elizabeth's character and policy, which taught 
1 him, that the caprices of perſonal pride, and a 
reſpect to the true intereſts of the "Engliſh 
government, would alone regulate her con- 
_ 3P 2 | duct 
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duc in the preſent affair z—by a cautious un- 


| 8 to provoke irreconcileably againſt 
bes te himſelf, all the other friends and allies of 
1580. Mary, —unleſs he were firſt confidently certain, that 


Elizabeth would, in every difficulty, ſupport and 
protect him with all her power and friend. 
ſhip. In addition to the difficulties which in 
this manner aroſe, to check Moray in his ac- 
cuſations, and to retard the progreſs of the 
inveſtigation, others were ſoon excited by the 
wiſhes and intrigues of Elizabeth's principal 
commiſſioner, the Duke of Norfolk. Norfolk 
was the principal perſon among the Engliſh 

Catholics, a widower, eminently popular, amo- 
Tons, ambitions. He had already conceived 
the deſign of obtaining Mary for his wife; 
of delivering her out of her preſent difficulties, 
of reſtoring her to the Scottiſn throne and to 
the hopes of the Engliſh ſucceſſion; and of 
thus advancing himſelf, with her, to the heights 
of royalty, from that eminence of fubject- 
greatneſs which he already enjoyed. His fug- 
geſtions made Moray ftill more fearful of Ehk- 
Zabeth's ultimate views, and more reluctant to 
endanger himſelf by the too open, direct, and 
circuthſtantial accuſation of his ſiſter. Mait- 
land, although numbered among the attendants 
of the Scottiſh Regent, was ſtill inclined to 
favour, in a certain degtees the cauſe of the 


9 ; 
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Queen: And his artifices co-operated with other Ser 


circumſtances in preventing Moray, for a —— 


from proceeding to meaſures of extreme hoſti- 
lity _ Mary *. | 


It conſequence of all this, inal commus- Intrigues 


nications took place between the defenders, or 
the accufers, and the deſtined judges of Mary, 5 


which promiſed to diſappoint Elizabeth's hopes, Norfolk. 


and once more to reſtore the Scottiſh Queen 
to liberty and dominion. Leſly, and the other 
commiſſioners for Mary, eagerly graſped at 
whatever appeared likely to alleviate or termi- 
nate the misfortunes of their royal miſtreſs. 
Moray became, every day, more ſenſible of the 
danger to which he expoſed himſelf, by truſting 
to Elizabeth's power or doubtful promiſes, and 
by proſecuting a plan of too rancorous re- 
venge againſt his ſiſter. Maitland negociated 
among all parties; defirous -to reſcue Mary 
from diſtrefs,—to fave the Preſbyterian party 
from being ruined by her eſcape,—and to make 
Norfolk the inſtrument of his purpoſes, while 
he ſhould, at the ſame time, gratify this 
powerful nobleman, in both his ambition and 
his love. The Lady Scroope, the ſiſter of the 
Duke of Norfolk, was Mary's companion at 
Bolton. Caſtle; ; and her intermediation ſerved 
| rapidly 
* Anderſon, vol. iv: Goodall, v. 2: Buchanan, &c, 
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rapidly to promote between the Scottiſh Queen 


—— and the Duke, that intrigue of love and policy 


A. D. 
1542 to 
1580, 


in which they had engaged. Moray was perſua- 
ded to decline the odium of accuſing his ſiſter 
of a huſband's murdet, Artifices were em- 


poloyed to divert Elizabeth and her Council 


from urging the matter to farther extremities. 
A proſpect ſeemed to be opened, by the joint 


55 efforts of all the principal commiſſioners, of 


ſuch a termination of the whole affair, as ſhould 
not overthrow the pretences of either Mary 
or the Regent, ſhould reſtore tranquility in 
Scotland, and ſhould Vnce more make Mary 
formidable to her couſin. As this termination 


of Mary's preſent misfortunes, by means of 


the Duke of Norfolk, and conſequently of the 
Engliſh Catholics, would have contributed to 
reſtore to the Popiſh party in Scotland, all 


their former weight and influence; it is im- 


poſſible that aught but an anxious ſenſe of 


perſonal danger, or the overbearing perſuaſions 
of the reſt of his party, could have Adee 
| Dy to agree to it *. 


Bux, a ſtate. .intrigue can rarely be of ſuch 
a nature, that it ſhall not be the intereſt of 
one perſon or another, to diſcloſe it to thoſe 

_ againſt 
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againſt whom it is intended to operate. The Szor. 
averſion of Moray to proceed with earneſtneſs yay 
in the open and judicial detection of his ſiſter's 57 Ye. 
crimes ; the new hopes conceived by Norfolk ; the 1580. 
combination among all the principal of the commiſ- 

fioners at York, for the reſtoration of Mary to ary 3 
her throne; were ſoon either betrayed to Eliza- the cauſe 


beth, or ſuſpected by her and her Council; in red from 
conſequence of that particular turn which the hn Me 
current of the affairs at York had plainly 
taken. Elizabeth, therefore; pretending that 
the progreſs of the inquiry was delayed by 
the great diſtance between London and York ; 
directed its farther diſcuſſion to be diſcontinued 
at the latter of theſe places; that it might be 
renewed at London, where it could be more 
ſpeedily brought to a termination under her 
own immediate inſpection. The commiſſioners , 
repaired, of courſe, to the Engliſh Court: and 
ſtill Elizabeth ſpoke only the language of kind- 
neſs and compaſſion to the deputies of Mary. 
But, all the ſecret intrigues of Moray and 
Norfolk, were now made known; and Moray 
was ſoon compelled 'by the threats of the Engliſh 
and of- his own co-adjutors, to abandon that 
tenor of delicate conduct towards his ſiſter, 
which he had been perſuaded to adopt, and 
to avow himſelf ready to convict her, by irre- 
fiſtible eyidence, of the moſt atrocious crimes. 
Other 
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Sen L Other commiſſioners were added to thoſe who 
had acted for Elizabeth in the conferences at 


York. A new rigour and vigilance were em- 
ployed to prevent Mary from making her ef. 
cape. Both her defenders and her accuſers 
were amuſed by every ambiguous promiſe, and 
every artful inſinuation, that appeared neceſſary 
to make them throw themſelves implicitly and 
unequivocally upon the mercy of Elizabeth. 


That accuſation which had been hitherto de- 


ferred, was at laſt extogted from Moray and 
his aſſociates. To ſtrengthen its force againft 
the unhappy Mary, the Earl of Lennox was 
called in, to claim juſtice and vengeance upon 
the murderer of his ſon. The whole affair was 
now made to aflume ſtill more and more the 
aſpect of a ſolemn and regular trial, before a 
Court of juſtice, in which Mary appeared as 
the acculed criminal; her rebel- ſubjects, as the 
proſecutors; Elizabeth and her commiſſioners, 
as the judges,-It is true, that, by this ma- 
nagement, Elizabeth the moſt effeQually pro- 
tected her own ſafety, and the eſtabliſhments 
of the Preſbyterian religion in both Scotland 
and England: It is true, that ſhe, by the ſame 
means, . ſeemed to exalt the dignity. of the 
Engliſh Crown, to a new pre-eminence over 
that of Scotland: But, nothing could be a 
more 3 Hagrant violation of that law of nations, 

which 
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which was, even then, received among the ſtates L I. 


and kingdoms of Europe; nothing could mote Gord 


directly tranſgreſs all the common principles of 


juſtice and humanity, than theſe meaſures of 1880. 


which the policy was fo artful and Mn effica- 
cious *; <5 


By theſe new means, the Queen of Eng-;; 


land ſoon extricated herſelf from the obliga- het: tra 
tion of whatever encouraging promiſes ſhe had without 
made to Mary. Moray and his co-adjutors, Mary. 


reduced to the apparent neceſſity of either ac- 
cuſing their Queen, upon ſtrong evidence, as 
an adultereſs and a murderer,—or elſe ſeeing 
themſelves rejected and condemned, as guilty 
rebels; now produced a caſket of letters, which 
was pretended to have been intercepted in its 
conveyance between Mary and Bothwell. The 
letters contained in 'this caſket, were, upon 
examination, found to evince the exiſtence of 
a guilty intimacy between the Scottiſh Queen 
and her paramour, before the murder of Henry 
Stewart; which betrayed Mary's adultery, and 
neceflarily involved her as an accomplice in 
Bothwell's fouleſt guilt. Theſe letters were 
eagerly ſeized by Elizabeth and her mini- 
ſters, as criminating proofs againſt Mary, of 
which the force could by no means be inva- 

Vol. IV. 9 2 lidated 
"a * Foſdem quos ſupra. | 
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ein lidated or evaded. Mary's agents, when they 
ha theſe writings triumphantly produced againſt 


A. D. 
1542 co 
1580. 


them; when they perceived, that Elizabeth treat- 
ed the adverſaries of their miſtreſs with gra- 
cious favour, — while ſhe held Mary herſelf re- 
moved at a diſtance from her preſence ; when 
they fully underſtood, that Elizabeth, inſtead of 


requiring merely that ſatisfaction concerning 


Mary's innocence, which might ſeem requiſite 


to joſtify her own honour to the world, if ſhe 


ſhould interfere to reſtore her couſin to the 
Scottiſh throne, —ſtill ſtrove to act as an umpire 
and a ſupreme judge in this affair, and thought 
only of ſerving ber own; intereſts from Mary's 


mistortunes; when experience and due reflection, 


with the obſervation of the manner in which all 
Mary's complaints and remonſtrances were ſlight- 
ed, made them ſenſible that ſhe had no favour, 


perhaps no juſtice, to hope from the Engliſh 


Queen; waved the farther inveſtigation of 
this whole affair, ſometimes by ſuggeſting expe- 
dients by which its progreſs was artfully de- 


layed, and ſometimes by boldly acculing the 


partiality and queſtioning the authority of Eliza- 
beth. After all the delays and artifices of ne- 
gotiation had been, on all hands, tried; Moray 


and his aſſociates were diſmiſſed in honour, to 


reſume the adminiſtration of the Scottiſh go- 
yernment. Elizabeth ſeemed to declare herlelf 


ſatisfied 
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ſatis ſied of the candour, innocence, and honeſt po- n 
litical wiſdom of all that they had done againſt www 
their Sovereign. The farther examination of the _ 
matters in conteſt between them and Mary, was de- 
layed, becauſe Mary and her Commiſſioners would 

no longer ſubmit to that umpirage or judicial au- 

thority which the Engliſh Queen had arrogated, 

and which Moray and his adherents had been 

willing to own in her. Elizabeth and the fac. 

tion of Moray ſcrupled not to repreſent this 
conduct of Mary, as ſuggeſted by conſcious 

guilt, and by the terror of certain conviction 

if the trial ſhould proceed. Upon this pretext, 
Elizabeth declined ſhewing farther favour to her 

couſin, reſtoring her to her - throne, or even 

ſetting her at liberty from confinement, till the 


atrocious imputations brought againſt her by "= 


her own ſubjects, ſhould have been ſatisfactorily 
diſproved. —Thus did the Engliſh Queen ob- 
tain advantages more conſiderable than could 
have been purchaſed by the moſt ſucceſsful 
war. A rival Queen was her captive: A neigh- 
bouring kingdom was ſubjected to her con- 
troul: A competitor even for her own throne, 
and for 'the influence of a Sovereign even 
over her Engliſh ſubjects, was branded with 
the charge of atrocious guilt, and reduced to a 
condition of helpleſs miſery, in which, it might / 


TER >>: well 
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S well ſeem, that ſhe could no longer be, in any 


AA egree, formidable “. 
A. D. | 
1542 to 


1580. Bur, were thoſe papers genuine on which 

Elizabeth, and Mary's enemies in Scotland, 

: low _ pretended to found their ſtrong conviction of 

— or Mary's guilt? Is it unequivocally, and indubi- 

ino. tably certain, that Mary was either guilty or 
cence, pro- 

poſed. innocent of the crimes which have been, on 

one fide, furiouſly imputed to her, —on the 

other hand, zealouſly denied as acts and inten- 

tions of which her pure ſoul was even utterly 


incapable ? 


— Ge Ir would be highly pleaſing, if we could 
acquit this unhappy Queen of the guilt of her 
huſband's murder; for, it is ever more grate- 
ful to contemplate the virtues, than the crimes 
of mankind. But, the following conſiderations 
ſeem to render it impoſſible for candid and 
rational diſcrimination to pronounce her inno- 

cent of Darnley's blood. 


her ones. | : Ao | 
tion had I. Mary's education had not imprefled her 
forme" mind with thoſe correct moral ſentiments, which, 


for the 


for ts. When ſtrongly and habitually preſent to the foul, 


ſion of eg render 
ſach a 5 


crime. 
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render it incapable of being tempted to com- Sect, L 


mit convenient crimes. In the Court of France, 
in which ſhe was brought up, ſhe had ſeen Envy * 


before her, the example of Catherine di Me- 
dici; a woman who was prone to encourage 
at once all the wanton and luxurious vices, 
with all the moſt dark and atrocious crimes. 
Sentiments and manners not abhorrent from 


thoſe of this bad Queen, were prevalent among 


all the ladies and nobles of her Court. It was 
impoſſible, that the young and tender mind of 


1580. 


Mary, her daughter-in-law, ſhould eſcape the in- 


fection. The Roman-Catholic religion, likewiſe, 
which Mary profeſſed ;—even before the Jeſuits had 
ingrafted upon it, their moſt pernicious maxims ; 
was but too much adapted to encourage 'the 
irregular paſſions, and ſoothe the remorſe—of 
the vicious, and to pervert the firſt principles 
of genuine morality in the heart. Beſides, in 
this fierce and turbulent age, in general, the 
taking away of human life, by whatever means, 
or upon whatever pretence, was not regarded 
in the ſame light, as in times when the autho- 
rity of law and peaceful order, is more effec- 
tually eſtabliſhed. Princes eſpecially, who were 
accounted to have the lawful power of life and 
death in their hands, were often at this time 
apt to think; that, when they had once deter- 
mined to put any perſon to death; it ſignified 
little, 
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zen: 1: little, whether that perſon were guilty or inno- 

- » cent, amenable to their power or not ſo, —nor 

% te in what manner their death-warrant were carried 

1580. into execution againſt its object. Thus the ex- 

ample of a profligate Court, the influence of a 

religion far too indulgent to vice, the eaſy and 

looſe morality of the age in general, but particu- 

larly of its Princes, in regard to murder and 

other atrocious crimes; naturally tended to form 
Mary's mind in her early years, to habits of 

- thinking and of moral judgement, not greatly 

abhorrent from a crime fo dark as the murder 


of a huſband. 


$i are II. Mary. was a woman of the moſt. ardent 
tuoſity of paſſions, and ever ready to obey their headlong 
herpaffons, , 


| made her Impulſe, without any ſcrupulous regard to the 


habletoit. reſtraints of rettitude or of prudence. After 
the death of her huſband Francis, no conſide- 
rations could make her pride ſtoop to conci- 
liate the uſeful favour of Catherine, her mother. 
in-law. In her Court at Edinburgh, ſhe in- 
dulged her fond predilection for the gaiety of 
French manners, without liſtening to what the 
decencies of her regal dignity, or the prejudices 
of the Scots, the moſt loudly demanded, When, 
however, her pride was relentleſsly offended 
by the preſumption of Chatelard; ſhe deli. 
oF vered 
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vered bla up to the executioner with a juſtice woke 
which was too paſſionately ſevere. When Darn 
ley firſt won her fickle love, ſhe hurried to the A. P. 
gratification of the ' paſſion ſhe had conceived E 
for him, with an impetuofity which overleaped 

all the obſtacles of treaſonable intrigue, of pru- 

dence, even of virtue. To avenge the death 

of Rizzio, her rage drove her to employ the 

moſt deceitful artifices, the bold activity of a 
Virago, and the moſt inhuman cruelty of pu- 
niſhment. She who had been, on every for- 

mer remarkable occaſion of her life, the ſlave 

of her paſſions, even to ſuch a degree, as, un- 

der their impulſe, to violate all the laws of juſ- 

tice ; may be naturally ſuppoſed to have been 

liable to be hurried anew by thoſe paflions 

into crimes, ſuch as thoſe of which ſhe was 

now accuſed. 


III. Mazy's talents were evidently too great, Herraenrs 


to ſuffer her to fall ſo weakly under the in- it —_— 


fluence of others, as ſhe muſt have fallen, if de man 


ſhe had been not the accomplice, but the mere ** 4 
engine of Bothwell in the murder of her huf- by Both- 
band, and in the receiving of the murderer, ow” 

as the partner of her bed. Was it poſſible 

for her, when all her faculties, and particularly 

her vigilance and penetration, were erected, 


and 


Caay. VIII. 
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and ſet on edge by the paſſions of love and 


Loan hatred, to avoid diſcovering what deſigns were 


contrived by her lover againſt her huſband? 


2389. Bothwell was evidently ſo inferior in talents to 


Mary, that it was impoſſible for him to hide 
from her, all the ſecrets of his ſoul, —even al- 
though he had /triven_to wear the guiſe of 
hypocriſy. While he was conſtantly near her 
perſon, the confidant of- all her counſels, the 
. Inſtrument by whoſe intervention ſhe evidently 
loaded her huſband with contumely and ſcorn ; 
could ſhe avoid perceiving the exact nature of 
his ſentiments towards Henry? Or was it poſ- 
ſible for him to hide from her, the whole train 
of his machinations againſt, the unfortunate 
King? It is not denied, that, even at this 
time, Bothwell's ambitious love had aſpired to 
Mary's affe&ions. But, this love, however con- 
taminated by moral. profligacy, and by guilty 
ambition, could not but make him liable to 
- betray all his ſentiments and deſigns conneQ- 
ed with it, —to her who was its object. And 
if Mary had but the lighteſt ſuſpicion of the 
wicked purpoſe of Bothwell, againſt her Lord's 
life, —and yet interpoſed not to fruſtrate and 
puniſh ſuch a purpoſe; ſhe muſt, of neceſſity, 
be regarded as an accomplice in its guilt! 


8 IV. Hap 
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IV. Hap Mary not been conſcious of par- Ster. Ui. 
ticipation in Bothwell's crime; the indignan . 
loftineſs of her ſpirit, would not have failed to & ”: 5 
make her inflict ſpeedy and rigorous vengeance 1880. 
on the ſuſpected murderer of her huſband, 
Former partiality for the murderer would have A 
given place to horror for the atrocious audacity would 


have made 
of his guilt. The ſenſe of her inſulted, violated 2 8 
enge he 

Majeſty, would have ſuppreſſed every ſubordinate huſband 
h ſeve- 
ſentiment in-her breaſt. Concern leſt her own hs, if the 
honour might be injured by the imputation of "Yexrvr wad 


conſciouſneſs of his crime, would have quickened hn Md. 

the activity of her revenge. Even the regards of 22 

prudence, if theſe ſhould have interfered, would * © 

not have been ſuffered to ſtay her fury, Having 

the public voice fully accordant with what ſhe 

herſelf felt; ſhe would have quickly exalted her 

own*popularity and power, by doing juſtice to the 

memory af the father of her fon. The whole 

tenor of her previous conduct, was ſuch as to 

leave it impoſſible for us to conclude, that, if 

innocent, ſhe could on this . occaſion have 

ated otherwiſe. Although hating her huſband, 

at the inſtant of his death; yet, if not an ac- 

complice more or leſs dire&ly, in its perpe- 

tration ;—all her feelings would, by his fall, 

have been awakened to new tenderneſs in his 

behalf ; and on whomſoever her ſuſpicions fell,— 

he who was their object could not have failed 
Vol. IV. 3 R | to 
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to periſh under her vengeance. Inſtead of be- 


CuaP?. Vill. 


AG: Ar upon an occaſion fo intereſting, cold, and 


timid, and ready to ſabmit to the direction of 
others; the herſelf, more than any one elſe, 
would have been rouſed to energetic activity, to 
ride in the whirlwind of the national revenge, 
and to direct its ſtorm upon the heads of the 


' guilty. On all occaſions throughout the whole 


courſe of her reign, and even of her life; 
whenever her feelings were powerfully agitated, 


whenever her paſſtons were ardently inflamed ; 


None but 
_ Mary 
could have 


her genius roſe ſuperior to the influence of 
thoſe around her, and ſhe would ſtill, for ſome 
few moments, guide the progreſs of her affairs 
with ptviralied ability. 


V. Or all the perſons belonging to the Scot. 
tiſn Courts, there was none except the Queen, 


zztereft to who could have any motives either of paſſion 


encoura 


Bothwell or of intereſt, ſufficient to prompt them to 


to the 
murder. 


conſpire with Bothwell againſt Henry's life, 


Moray, Morton, Maitland of Lethington, hated 


Henry; nor do they appear to have been ſe. 

cured againſt temptation to perpetrate a pro- 
fitable murder, by any fixed ſanctity of their 
religious or moral principles. But, they were 
crafty politiciatis. They were not men apt to 


commit any but profitable crimes ; nor, indeed, to 


diſtinguiſh 
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diſtinguiſh themſelves by any but profitable vir. er 1 
tues. Had Henry been a man of powerful 


and formidable talents ; thoſe politicians, the A. D. 


leaders of the Preſbyterian party, might have 
been ſufficiently. diſpoſed to rid themſelves of 
ſuch an opponent, by aſſaſſination. But, he 
had already ſunk into inſignificance before 
them. Their revenge was amply gratified by 
the weakneſs of character which he had dif. 
played, and by the contempt and humiliation 
into which he had fallen. It was for them 
more uſeful, that Mary ſhould continue the 
wife of ſuch a weak Prince as Henry, whoſe 
mean abilities, and diſagreement with his Queen, 


muſt long make room for the greatneſs of 


ambitious ſubjects; rather than that, being de · 
livered either by divorce or by his death, 
from her conjugal connexion with him ; ſhe 
ſhould thus be left free to become the wife 
of 3 man whoſe talents. might enable lum to 
vindicate to himſelf and his Queen, the whole 
Sovereign power. Inſtead of having any mo- 
tives of intereſt, to induce them to make 
way for the exaltation of Bothwell, by afſaſſi- 
nating Henry; it was rather Heir intereſt, to 
reconcile Mary with her huſband, in order to 
ruin the influence of her more able, more 
profligate, and more turbulent lover. To exalt 
Bothwell, that they might afterwards degrade 
2R2 and 


1542 t9 
1533s ; 


o 
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Sein and deſtroy him; to cut off a weak adverſary, 
Co —expreſsly of purpoſe to raiſe up to themſelves 
Gi a 125 another more powerful; were meaſures too ob- 
1580. yiouſly unwiſe and impolitic, to be ever adopted 
by ſuch men as Moray, Morton, and Maitland. 
Bothwell's elevation could not but threaten much 

more of oppoſition and miſchief to. them, than 
whatever they might have to dread even from 

the moſt cordial reconciliation of Mary with her 
huſband. Since motives of intereſt alone, can 

be ſuppoſed to have uniformly actuated the 
leaders of the reformers; and ſince it was more 

for their intereſt, that Henry ſhould be ſafe, 

and ſhould: be reconciled to his Queen, than 

that he ſhould be cut off to make way for the 
exaltation of Bothwell: We muſt therefore in- 

fer, that thoſe leaders of the reformation can- 

not have made themſelves accomplices in Henry's 
murder. But, it ſeems to have been generally 
confeſſed; that if Moray and Morton were 


che would not accomplices in the crime of Bothwell ; 


"Haus ga Mary herſelf cannot but have been Fance 


Bothwell of it. | 

for the 

violence 

hich he, : - a | AX 

offered tio VI. Wæ may likewiſe affirm with confidence; 


her 946, that, if Mary had not been an accomplice in 


not been Bothwell's guilt, and already partial to his 


an àaccom- 


plicein his love; ſhe would not have failed to puniſh 
with 


SS — WW —T 4 _ Wwe 


* 
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with ſignal ſeverity, the ſeeming violence with S*cT. 
which he carried her away to Dunbar, and 
there raviſhed thoſe favours which ſhould have 42 5 
been ſpontaneouſly granted by love alone. It 889. 
is natural for the female ſex in general; 
however they may be pleaſed with that bold - 

neſs which overcomes their feigned reluftance ; 

yet, to be irreconcileably provoked. by any at- 

tempt to force from them, a love which they 

are, in their hearts, ſeriouſly diſpoſed to refuſe. 


Mary, in particular, was of a temper to reſent, 


with fierce and implacable indignation, any at- 


tempt to commit violence on either her Ma- 
jeſty or her love. Inſtead of being ſoothed to 
forgive the rape, and to reſign her willing af- 
fections to the raviſher ; ſhe would, undoubted- 
ly, have ſeized the firſt opportunity of eſcaping 
out of Bothwell's hands,—if her love had 
actually ' ſuffered violence from his flagitious 
audacity, —and of raiſing her whole kingdom 
in arms for the purpoſe of ſubjecting him to 
condign puniſhment. Had not Bothwell been 
dear to her; ſhe might have found, in the 
reſentment of the wrongs he offered, and in 
the attempt to revenge them, an occaſion, 
once more to recover all that popularity and 
influence among her ſubjeQs in general, which 
ſhe had once poſſeſſed, but had now for ſome 


time loſt, Nothing but the conſciouſneſs of being 


an 


17 * 
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Szcr- I. an accomplice in the crimes of Bothwell, could 
Carp. VIII. : —— 

» ade a woman of Mary's high ſpirit, and men- 
. tal energy, ſubmit to make herſelf the victim 


1559 of his ſubſequent artifices. 


Papers, VII. Ir ſeems to be ſufficiently evident, 


&£. Con- 


ferm the that thoſe written proots ot the . guilt of Mary, 


opinion of un; . . 
Marys Which Moray and his aſſociates offered to the 


Suit. inſpection of Elizabeth and ber commiſſioners, 


were not in all their parts completely genuine. 
Hence, it has been earneſtly inferred, that Mary 
muſt have been innocent of crimes of which 
her enemies ſtrove to convict her by falſified 
evidence. But, this inference does not neceſſa- 


rily ariſe out of the premiſes from which it is 
deduced. Mary might be guilty ; and yet, her. 


accuſers, wanting due proofs of that guilt which 
they ſuſpected, might have recourſe to. baſe arts, 
in order to accompliſh her conviction. Both- 
well was not in their hands: Thoſe af the ſuſ- 
pected accomplices who had been ſeized, gave 
but an uncertain evidence: Many of thoſe 
| Whoſe judgement and teſtimony might have been 
the moſt uſeful, to eſtabliſh the certainty of 
Mary's guilt, were attached to her/ef, and were 


removed beyond the power of her accuſers. 


Yet, aſter what they had done, it- was indiſ- 
penſibly neceſſary, even to the perſonal ſafety 
of Moray and his aſſociates, that they ſhould 


prove 
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prove Mary to have been an adultereſs, and S*cr. J. 


Cup. VIII. 
the murderer of her huſband. In ſuch ci. - 


cumſtances, what was more natural for men like 


them, than to feign proofs of a guilt which 158. 


they believed to be real, although ſufficient 
proofs 'of its reality were not in their hands? 
But, the falſity of their evidence could never 
deſtroy the reality of ber guilt! And 
yet, the papers produced as the contents of 
the famous caſket, have never been ſatisfac- 
torily proved to be entirely forgeries. If 
difficulties ariſe in the attempt to account for 
various inconſiſtencies which they preſent, when 
regarded as genuine; moſt of theſe difficulties 
may be removed, by conſidering them as partly 
genuine, and only in part forgeries ; by ſup- 
poſing that the caſket and certain of theſe 
papers actually fell into the hands of Mary's 
enemies, who produced them againſt her; but 
that, in order to derive greater advantage from 
this fortunate capture, thoſè enemies were in- 
duced to enlarge the number of the genuine 
papers by the addition of forgeries in which 
Mary's ' guilt ſhould feem to be directly and 
unequivocally betrayed. Is there any incident 
ſo ancient, ſo ſecret, in the contrary repreſen- 
tations of which party-intereſts have been ſo 
much concerned, and which if made equally 
the theme of- diſputation, might not be made 


to 
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Sei to appear equally problematical? If certain 
WH >/ circumſtances ſeem to imply, unavoidably, 
1 io the forgery of the contents of the famous 
1580. caſket; there are others, which, on the 
contrary, ſeem to render it impoſſible, that 

thoſe papers ſhould have been forged, on the 

face of which they appear. The papers of the 

caſket do not preſent themſelves in that unſuſ- 

picious form in which even they alone might 

have been accepted, as affording irrefragable 
evidence of Mary's guilt. But, when regarded 

only as one auxiliary proof among many others ; 

they cannot be denied, even with all their in- 
conſiſtencies, to add ſomething to the weight 


of the . maſs of evidence. 


Mary and VIII. ST1LL this confideration, above all others, 
Bothwell 


had agreat muſt ſtrongly recur to the mind that meditates 


intereſt to 3 : ir 
perpettate upon this intereſting affair: None but Mary and 


| —_ mur- Bothwell could derive from Henry's murder, ad- 


vantages in any degree equivalent to the danger, 
the guilt, and the odium of the crime, A divorce 
between Mary and Henry, could not be ac- 
compliſhed without much trouble and long de- 

| lays. It would, beſides, have left Henry till 
in-a condition to rival Mary even in the go- 

vernment of her own kingdom, and moſt cer- 

tainly in her pretenſions to the inheritance of 

the 
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the Engliſh Crown. It might have placed James, Sscr-1. 


Cup. VIII. * 


the ſon of Henry and Mary, under the tutelage 
of his father. It did not ſuit the impatience 4, b, 
of Mary's love and hatred: It ſeemed to threaten 1580. 
the diminution of her power. Hence the ne- 

ceſſity of recurring to other meaſures; if Mary 

deſired to make Bothwell, inſtead of Henry, 

the partner of her bed and her throne. But, 

for any purpoſe, except to make way for the 
marriage of Mary with Bothwell, the aſſaſſina - 

tion of Henry was not deſirable. 


IX. Lr it not appear to us ſurpriſing, that 

the guilt or innocence of Mary ſhould have ſo 

long remained a problem in hiſtory ! Even 

any one of thoſe facts in hiſtory which are 
regarded as the moſt unqueſtionably certain, 

might be brought into doubt; and might have 

the moſt plauſible probabilities urged againſt 95 

its reality, if human ingenuity could be but 
ſufficiently intereſted in the diſcuſſion. Intereſts — 
of the higheſt conceivable importance, exiſted which 
to make one party deny, while the other af- — 4 
firmed the guilt of Mary during her own life. elne 


Parties then took their riſe, which having ever — 5 


ſince continued to ſubſiſt, have conſequently Mary's 


guilt or in- 


prolonged the diſpute. From the circumſtances nocence. 
of the perſons among whom it firſt aroſe, and 
Vol. IV. DONG | of 
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of the time;/ the {evidence was; om hoch fider, 


— in confuſion, which could ſcarcely admit 


Sr wn 
1580. 


of being diſentangled, in obſcurity hardly ſuſ- 
ceptible of illumination. When at à later 
ra, the diſpute was renewed; we have ſeen 
the ancient party-ſpirit rekindled with it. The 
jealouſies and competitions of rival hiſtorians 
have interpoſed, to foment the ſtrife. The love 
of paradox in the breaſts of men of letters, 
has aided the miſchief. And a ridiculous ſpirit 


of gallantry, has prompted ſome men to tell 


us, that becauſe Mary was enchantingly beau- 


tiful, they have therefore determined to main- 
tain that ſhe muſt have been incapable of guilt. 


Never ſurely was gallantry more abſurdly em- 
ployed, than when it RON to alter the truth 


of hiltory “. 


 Am1DsT 


„Goodall, Stuart, Tytler, Whitaker, Hume, Robert- 


| fon, Dr T. Robertſon, Mademoiſelle, Keralio, and others, 


have, within theſe laſt ſixty or ſeventy years, diſcuſſed this 


queſtion of Mary's guilt or innocence of the crimes of 
Bothwell, with very great ability. J could not ſatisfy 


myſelf with examining merely the original papers, 
without anxiouſly comparing and weighing the opinions 
and reaſonings of theſe illuſtrious commentators upon 
them. On the whole, it has appeared to me, that all 


| Uhele writers, in exwhdoriog this ſubject, have either 


ſuffered 
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Auer all this train of events, the Earl of SECT. gt 1h 
Moray had not yet abandoned thoſe intrigues — 
with the Duke of Norfolk, in which his own 4. D. 


fears and the artifices of Maitland formerly 4 4 


engaged him. In theſe recent tranſactions, he 


might ſeem to be urged on by the neceſities - 6 


* favour of 
gilant policy of Elizabeth, not by a defire to Mary; and 
build up bis own greatneſs upon the ruin of of 1 

. 


his ſiſter and Queen. As he returned, in land. 
triumph from the Engliſh Court, he ſtill art- 
fully pretended to remain faithful to the ſpirit 
of bis engagements with Norfolk. No ſooner 
was he ſafe in Scotland, than partly by the 
vigorous uſe of violence and ſurpriſe ; in part, 
by the influence which his - intrigue with Nor- 
folk failed not to give him with ſome of the 
382 Scottiſnh 


ſuffered themſelves to be miſled by the pactialties of 
party, or have been fooliſhly betrayed into error by 
a vain paſſion for hiſtorical paradox, or have conſidered 
| but a part of the evidence, —inſtead of expanding 
the comprehenfion of their minds, to graſp the whole. 
Thoſe by whom Mary has been acquitted, have acted 
rather as her advocates, than as an impartial and en- 
lightened jury. Even they by whom ſhe has been con- 
demned, have condemned her, rather becauſe they wiſhed 
her, than becauſe they knew her, to be guilty. 
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Sect. I. Scottiſh nobles who ſtill adhered to the Queen; 


Cuar. VIII. 


Abe diſarmed Mary's partizans throughout the 


A. D. 
1542 to 
1580. 


kingdom, aboliſhed her authority, by negotia- 
tion firſt and then by force brought even the 
Duke of Chattelherault to be the humble ſubject 
and the captive of his power, made the loyal Lord 
Herreis the companion of the Duke's impri- 


ſonment, and at laſt compelled even the Earls 


of Argyle and Huntley, who had the moſt obſti. 


nately oppoſed his authority, to lay down their 


arms, and own him Regent. The ſacceſs of 
his intrigues in England, the fortunate activity 
with which he thus prevailed over his adverſa- 


ries at home, the general energy and vigilance 
of his whole adminiſtration, ſtill exalted. his po- 


pularity and influence among thoſe reformers by 


whoſe agency he had been raiſed to greatneſs. 


In thoſe intrigues which were ſtill carried on 


Progreſs ' 


of theſe 
- intrigues, 


in England, in Mary's favour, he was till, by 


the mediation of his agents, a party. While 
he ruined his ſiſter's cauſe, it ſeemed as if he 


might ſnatch the prize of loyalty even from 
' thoſe who had approved themſelves the. moſt | 
faithful of her adherents .. 


n do the aus Gwe; chaſe in- 
trigues which had been e cots in Mary's 
_ favour, 


Camden: Buchanan: Melville, &c. 
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favour, were rapidly advancing to a criſis- She Srer. LI 


was heir-apparent to the Engliſh Crown; and 
numbers of the Engliſh nobility were bence 


gradually drawn in by the arts of Maitland, 


+ by the influence of Norfolk, by patriotic regard 
for the future tranquillity of the kingdom, to 
intereſt themſelves zealouſly in her behalf. The 


unkindneſs of Elizabeth, inſtead of diſcouraging 
and cooling the zeal of theſe friends of Mary, 


ſerved but to quicken their activity, and- to 
enhance their ardour. The Earls of Northum- 
berland and Weſtmoreland, eminent among the 


"A 
1542 to 


1580. 


chiefs of the Engliſh Roman- Catholics, were, for 


the ſake of their religion, eager in their devo- 

tion to Mary's intereſts. . The Earls of Arundel, 
Pembroke, Leiceſter, with the Lord Lumley, 
anxious to prevent the evils of a new conteſt 


for the Engliſh ſucceſſion,—or, it may be in- 


fluenced by other motives; ſubſcribed a letter 
to the Scottiſh Queen; in which they recom- 
mended Norfolk to her as a huſband; engaged 
to co-operate for the purpoſes of reſtoring her 
to the Scottiſh throne, and of ſecuring to her 
the peaceable ſucceſſion to that of England, 
upon Elizabeth's death; required her, in the 
mean time, to pardon the rebellion of Moray 


and his partizans, to maintain in Scotland the 


Preſbyterian religion, to engage in a perpetual 
league 


—_—_C — 
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league offenſive and defenſive with the Engliſh 
nation, and with Elizabeth their reigning Queen, 
Elizabeth's harſhneſs to Mary, the perpetual ef- 
forts of the Roman-Catholics in her favour, 


the perſonal influence of her lover Norfolk, 


the fears of the Engliſh for a civil war, the 
loyalty and the artifices of Maitland, the pre- 
tended candour of Moray, had produced theſe 


exertions to reſtore Mary to power and honour. 


| influence of Moray. When he heſitated and 


A- divorce between Mary and Bothwell, was to 
be obtained from the Scottiſh clergy by the 


delayed, means were adopted for the accom- 


pliſhment of this meaſure. by the authority of the 


Romiſh Church alone. The contract of mar- 
riage between Mary and Norfolk was already 
ſigned. The combination was ſo extenſive and 


fo powerful, and had hitherto been ſo care- 


fally concealed from Elizabeth; that it ſeemed 
likely to remain unknown, till all oppoſition 


on the part of Elizabeth would be utterly 
vain, and till ſhe muſt of neceſlity W 
in what the could not fruſtrate . 


They are 
defeated. 


Bor, the plot was betrayed, ere it could 
be accompliſhed. The Earl of Leiceſter, or 
ſome other perſon of thoſe who were conſcious 
— e ee 


*Eoſdem quos ſupra, 
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| of it, unguardedly or treacherouſly ſuffered 233 
to be diſcovered by Elizabeth. Moray, when 
he refuſed to promote the divorce, had already 3 to 

| determined to oppole the reſtoration of his 

fſter's power and honour. To him, the ſuc- 

ceſs of the plot could, at beſt, have given but 

a part of that which he already enjoyed. No 

ſooner were the machinations of Mary's friends 

openly known to Elizabeth and her miniſters, 

than the moſt obnoxious. among them were 

placed in confinement. Mary herſelf was re- 


4 moved into more rigorous cuſtody in Tutbury- 
caltle; and Norfolk was fternly warned by 
> Llizabeth, to relinquiſh his ambitious hopes 


and purſuits. Maitland in Scotland, was about 
the ſame time taken ipto cultody by the Re. 
gent; and had he not been, for the time, 
ſaved by Kirkaldy, by a flight, would perhaps 
have been immediately ſacrificed to Moray's 
fears and prudence. The Earls of Northum- 
berland and Weſtmoreland, attempting to raiſe 
an inſurrection for Mary's deliverance, in the 
northern counties of England, were with little 
difficulty defeated, and forced to ſeek refuge 
by flight beyond the Scottiſh borders. Eliza- 
beth, thus ſafe, and triumphant over the ma- 
chinations of her enemies, was yet ſtill extreme- 
ly anxious in reſpect to the choice of thoſe 

means 


W.. \-Z0_." - P- 
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Seen. |. means which might beſt ſecure her againſt 


ey future attempts on the part of Mary. 


Ne D Amid her doubts and anxiety; ſhe had, at one 
1580. time, almoſt reſolved to deliver up the Scot- 
tiſh Queen into the hands of her ambitious 
and guilty - pot and the TO: OG Jad 


| rians of 


The Earl Morar, en was not long to ſurvive 


- of Moray 


 afſafſinat- and reign in a kingdom out of which he had 
ns expelled his fiſter. Elizabeth's continued fa. 
vour; her ſucceſs in defeating: all the machi- 
nations which Mary's partizans contrived againſt 

her; his own good fortune in humbling and 
ſubduing | almoſt all the remaining pride and 
ſtrength of Mary's party among the Scots; 
ſeemed for a while to crown the regency of 

Moray with the moſt flattering proſperity, But, 

on the twenty-third day of January, in the 

1550. Year one thouſand. five hundred and ſeventy, 
bis career was, at Linlithgow, ſuddenly cut ſhort 

by the hand of an aſſaſſin. Hamilton of Bothwel- 

baugh refenting thoſe wrongs which his own 

family had ſuffered from the Regent's ſeverity, 
after the battle of Langſide-hill ; willing alſo 

to become the avenger of Mary, and of the 

| injuries 


* Camden, &c. 
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injuries which the Hamiltons in general had 
Regent's paſlage through the ſtreet of Linlithgow, 


as he was on his way from Stirling to Edinburgh; 
with a muſket-ſhot from a window, laid his proud 


adverſary dying on the ground; and then by 


the back of the houſe from which he had aimed 
the fatal bullet, made his eſcape on a fleet horſe, 
beyond the purſyit of thoſe whom he had thus 
deprived of their chief “. 


Or his character, little remains to be ſaid, 22 
oray. 


after that diſplay of it which has been unavoidably 
made in the hiſtory of the Scottiſh nation, during 
the laſt thirty years before he was thus ſuddenly 
cut off, His talents were, from his earlieſt 
youth, ſuch as to diſtinguiſh him eminently 
among his contemporaries. His mind ſeems 
to have been, from the firſt, exalted by the 
conſciouſneſs of his royal, although baſe birth, 
Until the truths of the Reformation won his 
aſſent, and the mean acts of duplicity employed 
againſt the reformers, provoked his abhorrence; 
he ſeems to have. been faithfully loyal to that 
government, which was adminiſtered in the name 
of his ſiſter. The preachers of the Reformation, 
and the nobles whom they had already gained, 
firſt taught him to conceive new views. Knox, 

C © Us y whom 
* Buchanan : Melville : Hume of Godſcroft, &cc. 
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whom nothing but the ſanctity and difintereſted. 


Ly) neſs of his morals—as to all perſonal and groſs 


A. D. 
1542 to 
1 580. 


enjoyment, could perſuade us to regard with 
any thing of the admiration due to a good and 
a great man; ſeems to have been the demon 
or the ' genius that firſt whiſpered in Moray's 
ear, how eaſy it might prove for him, to aſ- 


cend to the higheſt honours, upon the ladder 


of religion! Deputed from the Preſbyterians, to 


invite his widowed fiſter home from France; 
he was thus placed on the fore-ground in a 
manner that forced him to aſpire to become 


the leading adminiſtrator of the government, 


during her ſubſequent reign. Might he have 
adminiſtered the government, without oppoſition, 
and without the fear of degradation ; he would 


moſt probably have continued inflexibly honeſt. 


Cabals formed againſt him; crimes undertaken 
or actually perpetrated, for the purpoſe of work- 
ing his overthrow; the apparent neceſlity of 


employing artifice, if he were not willing to 
| yield to the triumph of his enemies; gradually 


drove him to practiſe all the criminal arts of a 
ſtateſman; and. to make ſtate- utility, or private 
utility, in all inſtances, the ultimate principles 
which were to guide him in regard to the 


right or wrong of his conduct. Having thus 
learned to act the ſtateſman and the politician, 


he muſt be confeſſed to have ever acted the part 
| with 


—_ *F Vw %»P _ * 0011 
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with the moſt. . ability. He was, Sxor. I. 


Cuar. VIII. 
ever aſter ready to ſcruple at no crime which 


political utility ſeemed ſtrongly to recommend; 
but in all inſtances in which political utility did 


A. D. 
1542 to 


n. 


not recommend what was criminal, to adhere . 


inflexibly to that which was right. Such was 
his character to the laſt ! Ever the ableſt among 
his contemporaries: Ever virtuous, where vice 
and crime were not recommended by political 
utility: Ever ready in the laſt trial of rectitude, 
to be wicked and great, rather than to be 
ſteadily virtuous, and to be at the ſame time 
ruined! 


yore 


Tas aſſaſſination of the Regent appeared, as Ne hopes 


and effoits 


if it had been the ſignal to Mary's partizans of Mary's 
arty. 


in general, to take up arms, and aſſert the 
rights of their injured Queen. On the borders, 
Scott of Buccleugh, and Ker of Ferniherſt, no 


ſooner heard of the, ſlaughter, than they led 


their voſſals into England, upon a pillaging ex- 
pedition, to revenge the fate of their friends, 
the Earls of Northumberland and Weſtmore- 
land, and, if poſſible, to involve their country 


in a war with England, which ſhould leave it no 


longer poſſible for the adverſaries of Mary to 
maintain their authority by the favour of Eli- 
zabeth. Kirkaldy of Grange, the governor of the 
. caſtle 
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. rr 85 caſtle of Edinburgh ; friendly to Mary, ever ſince 


the conditions on which ſhe ſurrendered herſelf at 
danse Caerbury, had been violated by thoſe with whom 
15%0. he at that time acted; now ſet at liberty the 
Duke of Chattelherault, the Lord Herreis, and 
Maitland, who had been for ſome time his 
priſoners. Throughout the kingdom, the par- 
tizans of Mary took up arms. Verac, the am- 
baſſador of Charles the Ninth, arrived from 
France to encourage their efforts. Kirkaldy and 
Maitland were alone equal to an hoſt! Although 
the Duke of Chattelherault was a man of no 
powerful talents, his fon Lord Claude, his 
brother the old Archbiſhop of St Andrew's, 
and Gavin Hamilton, Commendator of Kilwin- 
ning, poſſeſſed abilities which might be ac. 
counted ſufficiently adequate to. guide the efforts 
of their party. Application was earneſtly made 
to Flizabeth in favour of Mary, It was hoped, 
that the liberation of this unfortunate -Princeſs 
might now be obtained; and that ſhe might 
be reſtored, once more to reign on the throng 

of her fathers *, 


Elizabetn Bur, though Moray was cut off, the party 


| _—_ which he had been the head, was ſtill. 


Mary. ſtrong in men of talents. Morton was crafty, 
. bold, and _”= uns eden cool. There 
were 

FEoſdem quos ſupra. 
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were many not unworthy to ſecond him. Knox, Szcr. l. 


with the clergy, and thoſe who were, for the 2 


ſake of religion alone, unfriendly to Mary, no 
ſooner ſeemed to themſelves to ſee the intereſts 
of the Reformation once more at ſtake, than 
they aroſe to defend its cauſe with an activity 
and an ardour which they might, otherwile, 
not have. choſen to exerciſe. Elizabeth felt, 
that ſhe had proceeded too far in her meaſures 
for the oppreſſion of Mary, now to draw' back ; 
that Mary, if now ſet at liberty, under whatever 
conditions, could not well fail to become her 
mortal foe; that if Mary ſhould be reſtored 
to the Scottiſh throne, all thoſe efforts which 
ſhe had almoſt improved to ſucceſs, - even while 
in captivity, would not fail to be renewed 
againſt Elizabeth's authority, and to be renewed 
with an energy that could ſcarcely fail to make 
them proſper, Elizabeth, therefore, liitening to 
the repreſentations and the intreaties of Morton 
and his party, diſpatched without delay, a body of 
troops, at once to retaliate the hoſtilities of the 
Scottiſh borders, and again to give a deciſive pre- 
ponderancy to the party of Morton, in the affairs. 
of the Scottiſh government. The Earl of Suflex, 
and theſe Engliſh forces under his command, 
were gladly met at Berwick by thoſe who called 
themſelves the King's party. Meaſures were 
quickly concerted between Morton and the 
F.ngliih 


A. D. 
1542 ta 
1580. 
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Engliſh for the immediate ruin of all thoſe 


om —- who eſpouſed the , cauſe of the Queen. The 
2 % Earl of Lennox, deſtined to the Regency, was 


1580. 


conducted by the Engliſh forces, in triumph 


to Edinburgh. On the twelfth day of July, in 
the year one thouſand, five hundred and ſeventy, 
Lennox, a weak man, ſubject to be eaſily gui- 
ded by Morton, was, by the unanimous conſent 
of the whole party, exalted to the office of 


Regent. Since he was the grandfather. of the 


N Misfor- 
tunes of 
Mary's 


partizans. 


—_— 5 9a 2 2 


infant King, it was natural to ſuppoſe that his 
exaltation muſt prove leſs invidious, than that 
of Bit (other! noble * the ſame party *. 


en malturion, of. 9 to. the Regen) 
did not immediately ſuppreſs Mary's party. Aid- 
ed by the Engliſh troops, the friends of the 
King had already terribly waſted the poſſeſſions 
of the Hamiltons, and of others of their op- 
ponents. Lennox and thoſe nobles who di- 


rected his counſels, were impatient to diſtinguiſh 


his regency by exerciſing vengeance on all who 
diſowned its power. Aſſiſtance was ſought, not 
in vain, from the Duke of Alva, the Spaniſh 
Governor of the Netherlands, for the ſupport 


of the Catholic: party in Scotland. Elizabeth 


once more for a while amuſed Mary and her 
friends, vith the © of a friendly nego 
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tiation, which was after ſome time broken off, Srex, I. 
without advantage to them. The caſtle ' of yau 
8 Dunbarton, which, ever ſince the battle of Lang. r * 
N ſide-hill, had been maintained for Mary; was 2400. 
F by a ſtratagem taken by Crawford of Jordan- 
hill. Among other illuſtrious priſoners, Hamil- 
ton, the venerable - Archbiſhop of St Andrew's 
here, fell into the hands of his enemies. In 
revenge for the aſſaſſination of the Earl of 
Moray by a Hamilton, the Archbiſhop was 
brought to periſh on the ſcaffold : and in him 
| fell one of the chief ſupports at once of the 
intereſts of Mary, and of the Roman-Catholic 
church. In England, too, the- illuſtrious Duke 
of Norfolk, having renewed his intrigues with 
Mary, in a manner ſtill more inconſiſtent than 
before with his due fealty to Elizabeth, was 
again unſucceſsful, was betrayed, and was, by 
Elizabeth's ſevere revenge, brought at laſt to 
die as a traitor on the ſcaffold. Every thing 
ſeemed ſtill to fruſtrate the hopes, and to enhance 
the miſeries of the unfortunate Mary *. 


Yer, amidſt all her misfortunes, amid the 
ſucceſſes, the activity, and the vengeful triumphs 
f Lennox and his party in Scotland; the ge- 
nerous Kirkaldy, the, politie and obſtinate Mait-" 

G ſtil] rrye to the cauſe of their 
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Queen. They were not averſe from negotiation j 


dur they ſtill ſtrove to command reſpect by their 


A. D. 


1542 to 
1580. 


1571. 


active deeds in arms. From the caſtle of Edin- 
burgh, which Kirkaldy now held, avowedly, for 
the intereſts of the Queen, they ſtill continued, 
with truly formidable energy to annoy her foes. 
At laſt, on the third day of September, in the 


year one thouſand five hundred and ſeventy one; 
while the Regent and the Parliament fat at 


Stirling ; a bold enterpriſe, concerted by Kirkaldy, 
had well nigh proved fatal to Morton and his 
aſſociates. From Edinburgh, a powerful force 
was ſecretly led by the Earl of Huntley, Lord 
Claud Hamilton, and Scott of - Buccleugh, to 


' ſurpriſe the nobles aſſembled in Stirling. At 


the hour of four in the morning, they came 
upon their foes unwarned of their approach. 
Think on the Archbiſhop of St Andrew's! was the 
word among the Queen's foldiers. Many were 
ſlain; the town. was ſpoiled; and the houſes 


were ſet on fire. Lennox, the Regent, periſhed 


amidſt the fray. At length, the fortunate re- 
ſiſtance of Morton, and the diſorder of the 
aſſailants, encouraged the party of the King to 


rally. The aſſailants were ſoon put to flight: 


And thoſe whom they had come to deſtroy and 
make captives, remained without other material 
ns than that of a Regent, whoſe feeble talents 

. hag 


_ [as Yo y_—_—_ gon woe 
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had been able to contribute but little to the 2 I. 


VIII. 

ſtrength of their party “. 
A-D. 

1542 to 


In England, in the mean time, the diſcovery of 1830. 
Norfolk's recent conſpiracy ; the horror excited 3 
by the famous maſſacre of the Proteſtants, on St and in- 
Bartholomew's day, in Paris; the threats which f urable 
began to be murmured againſt the Engliſh Queen, o Mary. 
by the moſt powerful Catholics abroad ; the anxie- 
ties awakened for Elizabeth's life, by the reſtleſs 
agitation and plots of the Engliſh Catholics; 
and, added to theſe, the artful efforts of Elizabeth 
and her miniſters; had, at length excited the 
Parliament to enact a law, by which it was de- 
clared to be high treaſon for any perſon to claim a 
right to the crown during the life of the reigning 
Queen, and by which the Parliament indireQly 
arrogated at the ſame time to itſelf, the right of 
regulating and limiting at its pleaſure the ſucceſ- 
ſion to the kingly power : a law evidently intended 
to confound the efforts and intrigues of the friends 
of Mary, and to unite the whole kingdom in oppo- 
ſition to her pretenſions! To make the Court 


of France careleſs af Mary's fate, Elizabeth for 


ſome ſhort time, encouraged the amorous ad- 
dreſſes of the Duke of Anjou, brother to the 
French Monarch. It was about this time, too, 
that the Duke of Norfolk periſhed on the ſcaffold. 

Vol IV: 3U Et | 
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Seer 22 The tide of popular good will was thus turned, 


- again, in favour of Elizabeth and of Proteſtantiſm, 
A. D. Negle&ed by her friends abroad; rendered o- 


1541 to 


1580. dious to the greater part of the Engliſh ; ſeeing 


no effects to reſult from the attachment of the 
few friends who yet remained to her in Scot- 
land, ſave ruin to themſelves ; Mary ſtill languiſh- 
ed out her days in hopeleſs captivity. And, her 
captivity was unavoidably embittered by the re- 
flexion ; that ſhe had at the firſt betrayed herſelf 
into this cruel and unjuſt confinement ; and that 
every meaſure which neceſlity might urge her to 
employ for the purpoſe of accompliſhing her de- 
liverance out of it, would, if unſucceſsful, be 
employed as a pretence for {traitening her im- 
priſonment, and enhancing her ſufferings *.. . 


Regeney . Tux ſuffrages of that party who maintained 
eee 5 in Scotland the authority of the infant King, 
quickly exalted the Earl of Marre to ſucceed 
Lennox in the Regency. Unſubdued in their 
loyalty to Mary, and in their hatred of her ad- 
verfaries; the Gordons in the north, and ſeveral 

others. among the Scottiſh nobles, {till continued 

to prolong the civil war with deſperate gal- 
lantry, and ſometimes not without ſucceſs. But, 
Marre, one of the moſt honeſt men of the party 


over which he preſided, now ſhewed an earneſt 
diſpoſition 


* | Lofdem, &c. 
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py Cnae. VIII. 
ciliating a peace between the two contending .. 


parties, which ſhould terminate their inteſtine diſ- 
cord, and heal the wounds of his unhappy 


country. While hoſtilities were, with conſider- 
able ſucceſs, eagerly urged by Morton and the 


Preſbyterians, againſt Kirkaldy and thoſe who, with 
bim, occupied the town and caſtle of Edinburgh; 
a a truce was, by the mediation of the ambaſſadors 


of France and England, negotiated between the 
contending parties ; and the capture of the caſtle, 
and the fate of the generous Kirkaldy, were 
thus, yet. for a while, delayed. During this 


. truce, the treaty for a laſting pacification was 
_ diligently proſecuted between Kirkaldy and Mait- 
land, on the one hand, —and Marre on the other. 


A. D. 
1542 t9 
1580. 


Both parties were ſincere. The treaty was almoſt 


finally concluded between them. But, Morton, 


; jealous of Maitland's talents, and ſecretly excited 


by Elizabeth; now interpoſed to fruſtrate the 


- - benevolent and patriotic purpoſe of Marre. The 


treaty was, by his miſchievous endeavours, broken 
off; and Marre, with deſponding anxiety, ſaw 
the evils of inteſtine war about to be again more 


- -Giercely renewed. His health was feeble. His 
ſpirit was deeply wounded, by the conſciouſneſs of 
the wickedneſs of thofe chiefs with whom he was 
aſſociated, and by the aſpect of the diſtreſſes of 
his country. After languiſhing for ſome ſhort 


392 | time 
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1580. 
1572. 


Death of 
Knox. 
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time under a deep and ſettled melancholy, he 
ank into a mortal illneſs, and died univerſally 
lamented, as not having left, behind him, among 
all his party, a better man *. 


. » ABouT the ſame time died Knox, if not abſo. 


lutely the author, yet, in ſome ſort, the guardian- 
angel of the Reformation. —By machinations ſug- 
geſted by the avarice and the policy of Morton, 


arrangements had been recently introduced into 


the policy of the Preſbyterian church, of which 
it was impoſlible for Knox, the ſteady diſciple of 


Calvin, to approve. The firſt ſtep taken by the 


| State of 
the 
Church. 


Reformers, when their preaching and their other 
efforts began to be crowned with ſucceſs, was, to 
appoint miniſters to preach and to celebrate the 
ordinances of religion, each in his reſpective diſ- 
trict. When the number of the preachers. had 
been augmented; miniſters were then fixed in 
ſmaller diſtricts, fuch as particular pariſhes; and 
to maintain the general order, ſuperintendents 


were nominated, to exerciſe, with the aid of the 


provincial eccleſiaſtical courts, much of that 
power which had before belonged to the biſhops, 
with their chapters. Even this appointment of 


ſuperintendents, was a ſort of deviation from the 
7 plan of Calvin; yet, a deviation which the diffe- 


rence between the circumſtances of Scotland and 
| x thoſe 


* Melville; Anderſon ; Calderwood, &c. 
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thoſe of a ſingle city, like Geneva, might well Seer. 1. 


ſeem to juſtify, But, upon the forfeiture an 


execution of Hamilton, Archbiſhop of St Andrew's, = D. 


Morton obtained for himſelf a grant of the reve- 


nues of that ſee. About the ſame time, he, in 


concert with other chiefs of his party, con- 
ceived the plan of renewing the Epiſcopal form 
of government, in the Scottiſh church. It was 
not difficult to find needy, ambitious, and money- 
loving clergymen, ready to make themſelves eagerly 
ſubſervient to the accompliſhment of this purpoſe. 
After this plan had been once ſettled ; the biſhop- 
ricks, as they became vacant by the death of the 
old Catholic incumbents, were beſtowed upon 
Preſbyterian miniſters; while the temporalities 
were granted to the different nobles of the party, 
on the eaſy condition of allotting a reaſonable 
maintenance for the Proteſtant biſhop, out of the 
revenues of every one of the old biſhopricks. 


Whoever of the nobles, in theſe circumſtances, 


could obtain a grant of the temporalities of this or 
that biſhoprick, procured the office of its biſhop 
to the miniſter who would accept the ſmalleſt al- 
lowance for his Epiſcopal maintenance, out of its 


whole income. A proper mutual underſtanding was 


gradually eſtabliſhed between the clergy and 
the nobles of this whole Preſbyterian party. 
Knox and ſome of the elder preachers of the 
Reformation, might regard it with indignation 

and 


e. VIII. 


1542 to 
1 580. 
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and ſorrow: But, they were now ſinking unden 


—age and infirmities; and the government of _ 


AD. 
1542 to 
1530. 


Character 
oft Knox. 


the church was of courſe to be adminiſtered 
by younger men. S0 unhappy was the ſtate | 
of the affairs of that church of which Knox was 
the apoſtle, when he cloſed his life. He is to 
be regarded as a man of powerful abilities and . 
high pafnons; whom an enthuſiaſtic conviction 
of the truths of the Reformation, elevated above 
all that was ſenſual, ſordid, or ſelfiſh ; while it, 
at the ſame time, impelled him to employ witk 
little ſcrupuloſity, various means which were 
not the moſt pure and honeſt, for the pro- 


pagation and firm eſtabliſhment cf thoſe truths | 


which he had embraced with a belief ſo im. 


| paſſioned. There ſeems to have been no in- 


confiderable reſemblance between the character 


of Knox and that of his favourite the Earl 


of Moray, Moray poſſeſſed but a portion of 
the ardent fiery ſoul of Knox, and little of 
his difintereſtedneſs : KNox poſſeſſed a part, and 


Vigorous, 
admini- 


but a part, of the political . and zadres 
of Moray *. 


Mon rox now at length obtained the Regency 


| fraticn of of the kingdom, to which he had for ſome. time 


Norton; 


aſpired. The cuſtody of the young King's perſon 


remained with the family of ans, who had, in- 


deed, 
* Calderwood: Buchanan: Knox's Hiſtory throughout, &c. 
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Vll. 


hereditary title to this high office. Morton WAS 
ſtrong in the ſupport of Elizabeth, and was . P. 


1542 t9 


-* faithfully devoted to her intereſts. But, Ha- 1580. 


milton, Huntley, Kirkaldy, and Maitland, with 
their inferior adherents, ſtill compoſed a power- 
ful party, who refuſed to acknowledge that 
authority which Morton was to adminiſter in the 
King's name, and ſtrove to reltore the power, 
and to vindicate the liberty and honours of Mary. 
” Unable to reduce all theſe adverfaries to ſubmiſ- 
ſion, by the direct uſe of force alone; Morton, 
although he had lately fruſtrated the treaty of 


-. Marre, ſcrupled not, himſelf, to have recourſe to 


negociation. But, the generous and noble-minded 


-» Kirkaldy; when he might have obtained terms the | 


moſt advantageous to his private intereſts, if he would 
have ſacriſiced thoſe public principles, and thoſe 
vieus in favour of Mary, which had actuated all 


dais late conduct; ſcornfully rejected ſuch a mean 
and ſelfiſh accommodation, and maintained his 
reſolution of never laying down his arms, while 


it ſhould appear poſſible for him to perform, by 
retaining them, even the ſlighteſt ſervice to his 

- Queen. The caſtle of Edinburgh, of which he 

remained maſter, was a pledge too important to 
be lightly delivered up. Unſucceſsful with Kirk- 

-- aldy, Morton next addrefled himſelf to the heads 

of the heuſes of Hamilton, Huntley, and Argyle. 

_ Weary 
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Sect. J. Weary of the conteſt, they ſoon agreed to ſubmit 


RAP, VI 
egg his government, and to own the illegality of their 
A. D. 


1542 to 
218580. 


oppoſition to the King's power, on condition of ob- 
taining an amneſty for whatever they had done 
againſt him, and of being confirmed in the poſ- 


ſeſſion of all their eſtates and privileges. Their. 


vaſſals and dependents were likewiſe to ſhare the 


benefits of this treaty. Thus ſucceſsful in di- 


viding and diminiſhing, by artful negociation, the 
ſtrength of his adverſaries; Morton no longer ex- 
preſſed any ſolicitude to conciliate a- pacifica- 
tion with thoſe who held the caſtle of Edinburgh. 
Maitland, he viewed with vindictive jealouſy and 
hatred. And, if he needed not to dread the politi- 
cal talents of Kirkaldy; yet the inflexible inte- 
grity and the heroic valour of this gallant knight, | 
could not be regarded by him without fear. Eli- 
zabeth was ready to aſſiſt the enterpriſe now pro- 
jected by her creature Morton, with a ſufficient 
number of auxiliary foldiers. Aid in money and 
ſtores could not be very liberally tranſmitted 


to Kirkaldy from Mary's foreign friends, and 


was liable'to be intercepted by the vigilance of 
Morton. The caſtle was at length cloſely inveſted. 
The beſiegers were cut off from all acceſs to ſup- 
plies of proviſions. The walls were battered into 
a pile of ruins, by the force of artillery which 
Morton employed. The brave heart of Kirkaldy 
was {till unconquered. It was his wiſh to periſh 

| honeſt 
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honeſt and undiſgraced, amid the ruins. But Sr, l. 
the garriſon, now reduced to a ſcanty number 
hopeleſs of relief, and in want of almoſt every ne- 2 I a 
ceſſary, over-ruled his purpoſe. They ſurren - 1580. 
dered the ruins of the caſtle, their commander, 
and their own lives, to Morton's dark revenge. 
Meaner men might be ſpared and neglected. 

But, Kirkaldy, Maitland, and the brother of 
Kirkaldy, were doomed to die as traitors. A ſud- 
den death, either by his own act, or by poiſon 
ſecretly adminiſtered from Morton, ſnatched 
Maitland from the ignominy of a public execution. 
The generous Kirkaldy, one of the moſt amiable Death of 
and eſtimable of all the Scots of this age, periſhed — oo 
on the ſcaffold, by the hand of the executioner, in 3 
the month of Auguſt, in the year one thouſand 
five hundred and ſeventy- three. His brother, Sir 
James Kirkaldy, ſhared his fate. The efforts of 
the friends of Mary were thus finally ſuppreſſed; / 
and Morton remained maſter of the whole king- 


dom “*. 


| Tavs exalted to a height of power, and fixed 
in a ſecurity, which none of the former Regents 
had attained ; Morton did not bear his facul- Oppreſfive 
ties meekly. He {till continued to act as the de- _— 
voted creature of England. He abuſed his autho- 
rity to oppreſs thoſe whom he hated ; to enrich, 
by diſhoneſt means, ſome of the baſeſt among his 


Vol. IV. 3X own 
* Crawford: Hume of Godſcroft ; Melville: Burrel, &c. 
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Citrin n dependents ; to gratify, in contempt of all 
the laws of juſtice and of religion, his own 


inordinate ambition, his inſatiable avarice, and 


x580. thoſe groſs ſenſual paſſion, which divided 


with avarice and ambition, the ſway of his 
heart. The Preſbyterian clergy, the burgeſſes, 
and the meaner commons, who compoſed the 
great ſtrength of the King's party, endured his 
tyrantiical crub with conſiderable patience, be- 
cauſe his abilities and crimes had given their cauſe 
to triumph. The nobles were, however, at length, 
excited to murmur. As the proſpect of the young 


King's aſſuming the reins of government, advan- 


ced; the odium againſt Morton became gradually 


ſtronger and bolder; and the general complaints 


of his tyranny and injuſtice, waxed ſtill more and 
more loud. A feud arifing between the Earls of 
Athole and Argyle, afforded the Regent a fair 
pretence to interpoſe for the protection of that pu- 


dlic peace which theſe Earls violated. His inter- 


poſition, threatening ruin to both their houſes, 


quickly excited the two Earls to unite, and bid de- 


fiance to his power. In diſregard of his treaty 
with the Hamiltons, he ſought to confiſcate all 


their eſtates, upon the death of the Duke of Chat- 
- telherault, with whom that, treaty had been made. 


An attempt to give the ſemblance of juſtice to his 
perſecution of this illuſtrious family by convicting 
the Lord Claud Hamilton of a conſpiracy againſt 
his life, was ſhamefully diſappointed, Even the 

3 | * 
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more zealous among the clergy, perceiving his i in 2 [. 


Ap. VIII. 


difference to the intereſts of religion, began, at laſt. — 

to look upon him with abhorrence. His power . D. 
1542 to 

was {till great, and deeply rooted. But, a ſtorm 183. 


ſufficient to ſhake it, was now faſt ide W oy 


UNDER the tuition of Alexander Erſkine, un Morton di- 
der the preceptorſhip of George Buchanan, the — 3 
young King bad, all this while, been carefully 7” 
brought up at Stirling- caſtle. He had now arrived 
beyond that age, at which the laws of Scotland 
permit a minor to. chuſe curators for himſeif. He 
was taught by thoſe around him, to aſpire to thbe 0 
exerciſe of that power in his own perſon, which 
Morton adminiſtered and abuſed in his name. 
Erſkine his governor, no doubt, conceived himſelf 
to be not leſs worthy of adminiſtering the ſupreme 
authority, than of direQting his Sovereign's edy- 
cation. And the general diſeontents, which Mor- 
ton's ſway had excited, at laſt encouraged Erſkine 
to try whether he might not ſucceed in degrading 
the proud Earl from his greatneſs. Buchanan re- 
fuſed not to aid, by his influence with the King, the 
deſigns of Erſkine, A council of the-nobles was 
therefore, by Erſkine's contrivance, and with the 
aſſiſtance; of the diſcontented Earls of Argyle and 

Athole, ſummoned to attend the King at Stir- 
ling. None were invited, except men-who, it 
was well known, would be forward to nn the 

8 r dilſgrace 
* Buchanan ; Melville : Lindſay, &c. 
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Le diſgrace of the Regent. The council readily af. 
[ ſembled. The King was declared to have aſſumed 
55 D. the reins of the government into his own hands. 
1580, Morton was obliged to ſurrender the regency, 
with all the enſigns of its authority: and obtain- 

ing an act of approbation of his miniſtry while 
Regent, and a diſcharge for all his intromiſſions 

with the royal revenues ; retired in humiliation, 

aud under the exulting execrations of the people, 


to 1 8 of n *, 


Morton RB thoſe by tn this revolution was 'ef- 
| 3 fected, wanted the abilities, the influence, and 
the mutual union, neceſſary to give ſtability to the 
new adminiſtration which they had formed. Feuds 
aroſe among ſome of the nobles who compoſed 
their party. Others, as being friendly to the an- 
cient religion, were obnoxious to the jealouſies 
and ſuſpicions of the Preſbyterian clergy, who, at 
this juncture, poſſeſſed no inconſiderable portion of 
political power. Morton having embezzled much 
of the revenue of the Crown, had left the govern- 
ment without thoſe reſources for expenditure, 
which were wanted to arm its powers with due 
energy. This cratty chief, diſcontent in the pri- 
vate ſtation to which he had been reduced, ſoon | 
ſtrove to regain his ancient aſcendency. His arti- 
fices ſtirred up the young Earl of Marre againſt 


| Alexander, 
* Hume of Godſcroſt : Melville: Calderwood, &c. 
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Alexander Erſkine, his uncle. Having thus ſown Ser.. 


Cnae.VIIL. 


the ſeeds of miſchief among his enemies, Mor- 


ton ſoon after found means to inſinuate himſelf 
into their counſels ; conciliated the friendſhip of 
the Earls of Athole and Argyle; repaired again 
to the Court; was quickly in poſſeſſion of almoſt 
all his former power; and ſeemed to hold the 
King his priſoner in Stirling-caſtle “. 


Ir was but a ſhort-lived triumph which he 
thus gained. The Earls of Athole, Montroſe, 
and Argyle, took up arms to reſcue their King out 
of his hands. They might have ſucceeded. But 


A. D. 
1542 to 
1580. 


1578. 


Bowes, the emiſſary of Elizabeth, interpoſing in rs again 


behalf of Morton, ſo long the devoted creature of _— 


the Engliſh intereſts, alarmed them with the fear 
of her reſentment ; and thas procured a pacifica- 
tion between the adverſe parties, which lill left 
to Morton, high influence in all the affairs of 
the ſtate. A ſocial banquet celebrated this new 
reconciliation. The Earl of Athole did not long 
ſurvive it: and his death was ſuſpected to be the 
effect of poiſon, ſecretly adminiſtered by Mor- 
ron, in the hours of convivial joy. No longer 
thwarted by a rival ſo formidable as Athole 
Morton next ſet himſelf to ruin the houſe of 
Hamilton. By his advice, the eſtates of that 
houſe were unjuſtly confiſcated; and the two 


youn 8 
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young lords, who were its moſt promiſing repre- 


> ſentatives, were driven out to ſeek their faſety in 


A. D. 
1542 to 
1580. 


exile. A tender meſſage from Mary to her ſon, 
was, alſo, by his counſels, diſdainfully refuſed a 


hearing from James. Every thing went on, as 


yet, in a train fitted to confirm all the acts of Mor- 


ton's regency “. 


Bur, the hour of his irrevocable ruin, was now 
on the wing. About this time arrived from France, 
Eſmè Stuart, Lord D' Aubigne ; the repreſenta- 
tive in France of Stuart Earl of Buchan, the cou- 
ſin of King James the Firſt of Scotland; and the 
ſon of the late Earl of Lennox, the grandfather 
of the preſent James, the young Scottiſh King. 
Eſimè Stuart's oſtenſible reaſon for coming to the 


_ Scottiſh Court, was, to ſolicit from his couſin James, 


a grant of the eſtates and titles of the family of 
Lennox. He was in truth an emiflary deſpatched 
from the French Court, to infinuate himſelf into 
the favour of the young Scottiſh Monarch, to un- 


dermine the influence of Morton and of the Eng- 


liſh at the Scottiſh Court, to win James to devote 
himſelf, as his anceſtors had done, to the alliance 
and the views of France. Eſine Stuart was young, 


| amiable, accompliſhed, the near relation of the 


royal youth in whoſe Court he preſented himſelf. 
James was-prone, as inexperienced and ingenuous 
I minds 


| -* Foſdem quos ſupra, 
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minds always are, to enter- into the fondeſt inti- Fre 


macy of friendſhip, with any perſon fitted to attract ⏑⏑? 


his kindneſs. Stuart had not long reſided in the br; _ 
42 
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Scottiſh Court, when he was loaded with almoſt 1586. 


every honour and emolument which James could 
beſtow ; and poſſeſſed his royal couſin's confi. 
dence ſo entirely, that almoſt every meaſure of 
the government was dictated by his advice. Crea- 
ted Duke of Lennox, he thought it neceſſary to 
_ eſtabliſh his influence, that he ſhould, at leaſt oſten- 
fibly, profeſs himſelf a proſelyte to the Preſbyterian 
faith. His converſion from Popery, averted much 
odium which might otherwiſe have fallen upon 
him : And the mildneſs of his character ſeemed 
to render him, perhaps, the leaſt unworthy favou- 


rite that ſuch a Prince as James could chuſe. 
James's favour gave his young couſin conſiderable. 


wealth and authority: And this wealth and autho- 
rity ſerved to attra& about him, a party whoſe 
ſupport could not but ſtrengthen the royal power 
againſt thoſe nobles by whom it had been long over- 
ruled. With the Duke of Lennox, there aroſe, alſo, 
into the young Monarch's favour, James Stuart, a 
younger ſon of the family of Ochiltree, and cap- 
tain of the royal guard; a man much more wicked 
and profligate than Lennox, and whom the impru- 
dent partiality of James ſoon enriched with the 
earldom of Arran. Theſe were the perſons deſtined 
to overthrow the proud and deeply-rooted great. 

: neſs 
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I. neſs of Morton. The citizens of Edinburgh 


C—hated Morton, who was, however, all-powerful at 


HA MS 
1580. 


1579 


Stirling. By the advice of his favourites, therefore, 
James ſummoned his parliament to aſſemble at 
Edinburgh, in the month of October, in the year 
one thouſand five hundred and ſeventy- nine. The 
courſe of affairs was conducted, at its meeting, in 
a train which evinced to Morton, that his power was 
quickly to expire. In the fear of conſcious guilt, 
with the impotent graſping of ambition, he acted 
in ſuch a manner as to excite a ſuſpicion that 
he was conſpiring to ſeize the King's perſon, and 
ta deliver him into the power of Elizabeth. 
Alexander Erſkine added his influence to that of 
the party of the Duke of Lennox and the Earl of 
Arran. Elizabeth in vain interpoſed, with threats, 
advices, and artifices, to avert the fall of her crea- 
ture Morton. He was accuſed, taken into cuſtody, 
brought to trial. His enemies were his judges: | 
His friends wanted influence to ſave him. He 
was condemned to ſuffer the death of a traitor. 
And, as James's prefent favourites were willing 
to exculpate his mother from thoſe imputations, 
under which ſhe languiſhed in captivity : the 
crime of having been an accomplice in the mur- 
der of the King's father, was the moſt hainous of 


thoſe charges of guilt, under which Morton was 


condemned. The crimes, under the accuſation 
of which he now fell, were not the moſt flagitious 
L deeds 


0 
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deeds of his life. He was perhaps, in a great mea- an 
fare innocent of them: For the King would not 


recall that approbation of Morton's regency which 


8. 
1844 to 


he had formerly granted: And while his regency 1580. 


was left unimpeached, it was leſs eaſy to find out 
in the other tranſactions of his life, juſt cauſe for his 


condemnation. It is probable, that the conſciouſneſs 
of his innocence of the charges for which he was con- 
demned, might ſerve to hinder his conſcience from 
being, amid his laſt diſtreſs, afflicted by the recol- 
lection of that long train of profligate and flagi- 
tious deeds, which he had actually committed. He 


met his fate with ſerenity and firmneſs : And when 


he was brought to the ſcaffold, ſeemed to triumph 
over his enemies, in the aſſured hope of a happy 
immortality. In talents, Morton was not infe- 
rior to Moray, Maitland, Knox, or Kirkaldy; 
the moſt illuſtrious of thoſe great men who ated 
with him,'upon the ſame theatre of public affairs. 
But, he was certainly the moſt ſelfiſh, treacherous, 
and immoral of them all. Even Moray.and Mait- 


land appear to have had conſiderably more of 


honeſty than Morton. It was in the ſummer of 
the year one thouſand. five hundred and eighty 


one, that Morton terminated his career on the 


n 5. 


| Trose nobles, at «boſs inftigation Mas 
31 had 
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22 in had been dethroned and driven into captivity, 
bed now all periſhed. But, the principles and 

14 i the ſyſtem of government which they had in- 

1850. troduced, were too firmly eſtabliſhed, to be 

| overthrown. The chiefs who in defence of Mary's 

rights, oppoſed them, had been likewiſe cut off, 

The Prefbyterian, Burgelses, and the other Com- 

mons, the great engines by means of whom Moray 

and Morton had atchieved their principal purpoſes, 

ſtill retained their priſtine influence and ſpirit. 

wee Elizabeth, by means of her ambaſſadors, her ſpies, 

of Mary. and Scots who, to ſerve her, hetrayed their coun- 

try; ſtill contrived to exerciſe a ſort of over-ruling 

ſuperintendence and vigilance oyer the affairs of 

Scatland. Mary from her priſon, could do little 

in order to obtain juſtice from her ſubjects, and 

her fon. The Court of France, and the powerful 

and reſtleſs Monarch of Spain, were too buſily 

occupied in oppoſing Proteſtantiſm in their o.] 

dominions, to direct their cares to ſuch a diſtance 

as Scotland, with any conſiderable efficacy. Even 

James once ſeated on the throne, could hardly be 

AfaQionof very Willing to deſcend from it, in order to give 


the- nobl 

make place to his injured mother. | 

"themſelves - | | 2 8 
males ot I 1 
the _ YET, while Lennox and Arran were the fa- 
perſon, & 


remove vourites and miniſters ; the French intereſt became 
bis favou- : 


rites from gradually more popular at the Scottiſh Court. 
0 The 


— —„—' 
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The old nobles were ſoon inflarned with envy of Secr. I. 


the upftarts. The flagitious and inſolent man- —— 

ners of Arran were ſuch as could not poſſibly fail 3 Ap 

to give general offence. Elizabeth took the alarm. 156 

Above all, the Scottiſh [clergy were foon tranſ- 

ported with the fears of Popery and apoſtacy, 

and filled the kingdom with their angry clamours, 

and with the infection of their rage. James with 

his two favourites paſſed their time uſually at Dal- 

keith, the ſeat of Lennox, or at Kinneil, the ſeat 

of Arran, in youthful amuſements, ſuch as did not 

well accord with the cares of government, and 

could not but give offence to the puritanical zeal | 

of the Scots. His favourites gradually became not | 

leſs unpopular than Morton had been, in the ſeaſon | 

of his moſt impotent and licentious tyranny. At laſt | , 

the Earls of Marre, Glencairn, and Gowrie, the | 

Lords Lindſay, and Boyd, with other Barons, en- 

tering into a combination, made themſelves ſud- 

denly maſters of the King's perfon, at Hunting- 4 

tower near Perth, as he was on his return from | - 

taking the amuſement. of the chace for ſome time, | 9 

in the diſtrict of Athole. The clergy ſoon zeal- | 

ouſly. approved, and called the nation to approve, 1 

this bold enterprize. Maſters of James's perſon, ; 
_ theſe nobles made themſelves ſoon alſo maſters of 

his power. Lennox was, after various delays, 

and not- without infinite reluQtance, obliged-at laſt 

to depart for France; where he ſoon after died.— 

| 37 2 Arran 
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Sect. I. Arran was kkewiſe exiled from his Sovereign's 


'Cruar. VIII. 


—prelſcnce, and commanded to confine his reſidence 


A.D. 
1542 t0 
1588. 


to his houſe of Kinneil. Ambaſſadors from foreign 
nations interpoſed without ſucceſs, to demand that 
James ſhould be again ſet at liberty. Elizabeth 
lent her encouragement to thoſe who confined his 
perſon and uſurped his authority: And the Scots 
in general had been now too long accuſtomed to 
treat the perſons of their Sovereigns with the ut - 


moſt freedom and diſreſpect “. 


Ar laſt, James, by the aid of the Stuarts, the fa- 
mily of Arran, and of ſome other nobles acting in 
concert with them, found means to intereſt his keep - 


ers in his favour, and to recover his liberty. Viſit- 


James re- 


ing, with their permiſſion, the caſtle of St Andrews; 
he cauſed its gates to be ſhut, at a time when none 
but his confidential ſervants were yet admitted; 
and thus excluded from his preſence, all thoſe by 


cat 4 whom his authority had been lately uſurped. His 


liberty and 


authority. 


next meaſure was, to ſummon around him, all 
thoſe nobles who were adverſe to the faction, out 
of whoſe hands he had eſcaped, and faithfully loyal 
in their duty to him. But, the party who were 
thus diveſted - of power, found themſelves (till 
ſufficiently ſtrong, not to dread their Sovereign's 
reſentment. Elizabeth's” interpoſition was ready 
to intercede for their reſtoration to his favour : 

| but 


* Melville : Calderwood, &c, 
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but they even worn) refuſed to avail themſelves Sor 


* * * 
| 5 l 
. 


VIE 


of his proffered pardon: James had not long i ng” 


covered his freedom, when the Earl of Arran was 


again gladly admitted into his preſence; and reſto- 
red to all his former influence in the adminiſtra. 


tion of the government. Arran having regained his 
aſcendency, ſoon inſtigated James to meaſures 


A. D. 
1542.t0 
1580. 


of ſeverity againſt thoſe who had lately confined 


his royal perſon, which, inſtead of leaving them fo 
arrogant as to ſcorn forgiveneſs, and maintain that 
they had done no wrong, alarmed them for their 
very perſonal ſafety. Walſingham, the ambaſſador 
of Elizabeth, coming at this time to the Scottiſh 
Court ; was impreſſed with perhaps too favourable 
an idea of James's abilities; yet failed not to in- 


trigue, according to the wonted practice of Eng- 


liſh policy, with that faction of James's ſubjects, 


which lay now under their Sovereign's diſpleaſure. 


If James's former government had been weak; yet 


their mode of correcting it had been unqueſtion- 


ably illegal and traitorous. James, finding that 
he had now the power, and being ſtill inſtigated 
by his favourites, would not forego his revenge. 
The clergy, who made themſelves the accomplices 
of thoſe traitorous nobles, felt alſo the effects of 
James's anger : and Andrew Melvile, the moſt 
eminently obſtinate and bold among them, was 
obliged to provide for his ſafety by flight into 
' England. 'The E of Gowrie, at whoſe houſe 
1 James's 
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1. 
8 James's perſon had been ſeized, was taken into 


 Gy>m—confinement, brought to trial, condemned, and 


A. D. 
75342 to 
1584. 


at Stirling beheaded. The new attempts of the 
accomplices of Gowrie, were fruſtrated. After 
preſuming to take arms againſt their Prince with- 


cout fucceſs, they retired in fearful haſte, into vo- 


luntary exile. In a ſubſequent parliament, held 


in the month of May, in the year one thouſand 


1584. 


fire hundred and eighty- four, new laws were en- 


acted, to reduce the turbulent and at this time 


powerful clergy, entirely under the controul of ibe 


Wrongs © 


own amhition, and to confirm that new eccleſiaſ- 


royal power. The refractory miniſters of Edin- 
burgh oppoſed the execution of this law; till, to 
eſcape from James's indignation, they were all obli- 
ged to flee into England *. | 


1 the mean while, the miſeries of Mary's ſitua- 


tion, inſtead of being alleviated, were ſtill en- 
thanced: and the injuſtice and ſeverity of Eliza- 


beth: towards her unfortunate couſin, ſerved only 
to aggravate the anxieties and the danger of her 
own condition. Mary's guilt and folly had at the 
firſt weakened her hands, ſo as to humble her be- 
fore ber own ſubjects. Careleſs of what law, juſ- 
tice, and loyalty required; they thought only of 
taking advantage of their Queen's miſconduct, in 
order to ſecure. their own ſafety, to gratify their 


| tical 
* Melville, 
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tical eſtabliſhment, which they had introduced in- _Szer- l. 


caar. VII, 
to their country. Extreme inconſiderateneſs had yu 


betrayed her into the power of her rival Eliza- , 


beth, Elizabeth, like Mary's diſloyal ſubjects, con. 
ſulted nothing but the ſuggeſtions of ſelfiſhneſs, 
and of diſhoneſt policy in her conduct towards her 
unfortunate couſin, However guilty Mary might 
be, the feudal policy conferred on her ſubjeQs 
no other power againſt her guilt, than that of re- 
fuſing in Parliament whatever conceſſions ſhe 
might aſk, otherwiſe than upon reciprocal condi- 
tions from her, which ſhould ſerve, in ſom? meaſure, 
to puniſh and check her guilt. However dangerous 
her rivalſhip to Elizabeth; the Jaw of nations gave 
Elizabeth no other power with reſpect to her, than 
that of either entertaining her in freedom and wit 
royal hoſpitality, or elſe commanding her in- 
ſtantly to depart out of the Engliſh dominions, 
of either aiding her againſt her rebellious ſubjeQs, 
or elſe refuſing her all countenance and aſſiſtance. 
However fortunate may have been the conſe- 
quences of the crimes perpetrated againſt Mary 
by the Scottiſh Reformers and the Engliſh Queen; 
we are not to confider the guilt of thoſe criines, as 
having been, for this reaſon, in the firſt in- 
ſtance the leſs. To depoſe Mary, to drive her in- 
to exile, to detain her in confinement, to offer to 
bring her to trial, to amuſe and torment her by 
ten thouſand falle pretences, were fo many cruel 


injuries 


Cup. VIII. 
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injuries which might ſeem to juſtify almoſt 


Anny mode of defence and reciprocal attack, em- 

2 . D. . . . ” a 
154 to Ployed on her part againſt their authors. Her 
1884. matrimonial negociations with Norfolk; the at- 


tempts made, with her knowledge, to intereſt the 
Engliſh parliament, in her favour; the ſucceflive 
- conſpiracies which ſhe fomented againſt Eliza- 
beth; her endeavours to draw the arms of foreign 
powers to invade the iſle for her ſake ;—— 
with all the efforts of her partizans, both in Scot- 
land and England for her deliverance ; muſt be 
regarded as laudable and juſt, when regarded 
in compariſon with her wrongs. Even at this 
time, and in almoſt her loweſt diſtreſs, ſhe ſtill con- 
tinued to ſtir up conſpiracy againſt Elizabeth's life, 
and to torture that Pririceſs's mind with continual 
and agonizing ſuſpicions. The, Catholic Princes 
abroad, ſeem to have conſidered Elizabeth the 
cruel oppreſſor of Mary, and the principal foe of 
their religion, as being their common enemy. The 
ambitious Philip of Spain, was meditating a mighty 
deſign to conquer England, to deliver Mary, to 
chaſtiſe with terrible ſeverity the ally of his ſedi- 
tious ſubjects in the Netherlands, to reſtore Bri- 
tain once more to the empire of the Catholic 
church. Even James, while under the influence 
of ſuch a miniſter as Arran, while occaſionally ex- 
preſſing ſome ſhare of pity for his mother's wrongs, 
while indignantly ſenſible of the intrigues of Eng- 

land 
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land to corrupt the loyalty of his ſubjects, began Sacre . 
to be feared by Elizabeth, almoſt as his mother 
had formerly been. Elizabeth found herſelf in 33 
the condition of thoſe perſons whom ſelfiſnneſfs 555: 
hurries onward from guilt to guilt : Every former 

crime till appearing to render ſome more atro- 

cious new one neceſſary. She began now to be 

fully perſuaded, that her own ſafety could be ſe- 

cured by no other means, than by putting the 
Queen of Scots to death. Her own Proteſtant 
ſubjects ſympathiſed with her feelings. The ca- 
taſtrophe of Mary's tragedy was now near *. 


James continued to conduct himſelf, in thoſe James's 
mini- 


difficult circumſtances in which he ſtood, with no ſtration; 
contemptible addreſs. He had now attained to a — wg 
conſiderable maturity of age. His talents far from re omg 

mean, had been ſufficiently exerciſed by George — 
Buchanan, his tutor, in the literature and erudition 

which were the moſt faſhionable in that age. His 
governors, regents, and courtiers, had failed, indeed, 

to do him equal juſtice, in reſpect to a practical 
knowledge of human buſineſs and affairs. Bu- 

chanan was now no more. James had been for a 

while emancipated from all preceptorſnip and tute- 

lage. Arran and ſome other worthleſs favourites, 

had ſtill but too much influence about his Court. 

Yet, it muſt be owned; that, to humble the clergy, 


Vol.. IV. 34 to 


* Cambden : Melville: &c. 
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to retain the favour of the Preſbyterians, not to 


ee too deeply the Catholics at home and a” 


eh 25 
1588. 


broad, to make himſelf reſpected yet not hated 


by Elizabeth; were preciſely thoſe objects to 
which it became James to direct his policy: and 
that he attained all theſe objects, with a degree of 


felicity, which ought to reflect no inconſiderable 
reputation on his political talents. Elizabeth, 
amid her fears of a Spaniſh invaſion, deigned at 
length to ſolicit James's cloſe alliance, and to 
gratify him, as the heir apparent to her crown, with 
a penſion of five thouſand pounds a-year. The 
baniſhed nobles were, by her influence, once more 


- reſtored to their country; and with the heirs of 


the Houſe of Hamilton, obtained the pardon of 


their treaſon, and the reſtoration of their eſtates and 


honours. James himſelf bad, for a time, almoſt 
becomethe minion of the Engliſh intereſts, Arran, 


_—_ atlaſt deprived of the fond favour of his King, 


was diyeſted of thoſe eſtates and honours of the 
Hamiltons, in which he had for a while triumphed, 
and fell back into the humiliation of his priſtine 


| condition. That cloſe alliance which Elizabeth 


deſired, was contracted with England. Even the 


new favourites who aroſe around James, were the 


creatures of the Engliſh Queen. Elizabeth, recei- 


| ving new provocation | from Mary, began to be ſatis- 


fied, that ſhe need no longer heſitate, out of re- 


ſpect for James, to put his mother to death“. 


A 


* Eoſdem quos ſupra. 
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A conſpiracy againſt the life of Elizabeth, and iin 
to effect the deliverance of Mary, in which ther 
principal agent was a perſon of the name of 1 3 
Babington; was detected in England. The 1828. 
Queen of Scots was accuſed as an accomplice in 
its guilt. Elizabeth and her Council, without 
delay, inſtituted a trial, to convict Mary of this 
crime: And her condemnation and execution _ 
were ſpeedily to cloſe the whole. Commiſſioners A 
were ſent for this purpoſe, to Fotheringay where — of 
Mary was now confined. They ſummoned her I 
before their tribunal; but ſhe diſdained their juriſ- 
dition. The Lord Burleigh, with a number of 
the Engliſh nobles, compoſed the court. While 
Mary denied their right to bring her to trial, had 
ſhe even been guilty ; ſhe however failed not to aſſert 
her own innocence. The trial laſted for two 
days. But, it was not till after ſome farther delay, 
that the Commiſſioners ventured to pronounce 
her guilty. Elizabeth contrived to procure her 
parliament—to approve theſe tranſactions, and to 
preſs for the execution of the condemned Queen. 

James, in vain, made ſome eager efforts to avert his 
mother's approaching fate. The interpoſition of 
France proved alſo vain. The ſentence pronounced 
againſt Mary was made public; and the Scottiſhcler- 
gy ſeemed to exult in the proſpe& of the immediate 
murder of a perſon whom they ſo abhorred. Still 
however Elizabeth heſitated, and was afraid to 

32 2 command 
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Cue, iir command the laſt act. She wiſhed that Mary 
ys: might be cut off by aſſaſſination; ſo that ſhe her- 
1542 to ſelf might have reaped the benefit, without ſharing 
7538: the odium of the crime. She could find none 
ſufficiently baſe or imprudent to perpetrate ſuch a 
deed. At laſt, the fatal order was formally iſſued. 
The Earls of Kent and Shrewſbury were diſpatch- 
ed to ſee, it carried into execution. Mary took 
leave of her ſervants with tenderneſs ; intruſted Sir- 
Robert Melville with her laſt commands to her di- 
ſtant friends; ſoothed and compoſed her feelings, by 
warmly celebrating the ſuitable exerciſes of her re- 
ligion ; and then, with becoming fortitude, met 
her end. She was thus unjuſtly beheaded, in the 
forty. fifth year of her age, after more than eighteen 
years of captivity, in the beginning of the month 
of February, in the year one thouſand five hun- 
18887. dred and eighty ſeven. Elizabeth pretended to 
lament her death, and diſgraced the miniſter by 
whom the order for execution had been diſpatch- 

ed: Vain hypocriſy [* 
Her cha. Or the character of Mary, after the preceding 
rater. detail of her life and misfortunes, there remains 
little to. be here added. The errors of her early 
years, may be reaſonably imputed to her perſonal 
accompliſhments, her high fortune, her inexpe- 
Tience, the baſe flattery and political hypocriſy of 
| . thoſe 


* Melville's Memoirs, &c; 
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thoſe by whom ſhe was ſurrounded. Had ſhe not Szcr; I 
been ſtopped ſhort in that career of guilt and error: ñ ñ 8 
perhaps ſne might have gone on with Bothwell 3 
from bad to worſe, till ſhe had reached the laſt 1588. 
extreme of human depravity. But, her ſufferings 
purified her character, corrected her evil paſſions, 
exalted and confirmed all her virtues. Had ſhe, 

after her long misfortunes, been at length reſtored 

to reign, and had her mind not been then warped 

by religious prejudices ; ſhe would perhaps have 

done higher honour to the throne, than any among 

all her royal contemporaries. Her talents were 

not at all inferior to thoſe of Elizabeth. But, ſhe 

was younger and more inexperienced, when call- 

ed to reign ; and her paſſions were, at that time, 

leſs under the controul of her reaſon. Dying by 

an unjuſt death ; ſhe naturally felt, in her dying 

hours, all the ſerenity of innocence ; having long 

_ endeavoured to make her peace with Heaven, by 
humble penitence, for all the crimes and errors of 

her former life. | 


CHAPTER 
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Syrer. I. 
Cuar. IX. 
1 CHAPTER on 
A.D. 
1587 to 
x604- From. the Murder of Mer, to the Acceſſion. of 
FAMEs to the Englifh Throne. 


JAMES had been ardenuly ſincere in his endea- 
Progreſs Yours to ſave his mother's life. But, ſince her 
| 3 fate was not to be recalled, ſince more than half 
ti Court. even of his own ſubjects exulted in her fall, ſince 
Elizabeth condeſcended to put on the guiſe of ſor- 
row, and to ſoothe him by falſe pretences and apo- 
logies, ſince his own perſonal intereſts were in 
truth rather promoted than injured by his mother's 
death; he ſoon calmed his reſentment, without 
perſiſting to wreak it in any impotent efforts of 
hoſtility againſt the Engliſh Queen. Gray, how- 
ever, once his favourite, and upon this late occa- 
ſion his ambaſſador in England, was, in conſe- 
quence of the treachery with which be had contri- 
buted to the failure of the purpoſe of his embaſſy, 
deprived of his injured Sovereign's favour. Captain 
Stuart, once Earl of Arran, now deſpoiled and de- 
graded, yet not entirely diſcarded from all influ- 
ence with James; ſeized the occaſion againſt 
Gray, by whom he had been formerly ſupplanted; 
accuſed him as a traitor ; and procured him to be 
driven into perpetual baniſhment. This was the 
laſt diſtinguiſhed effort of Stuart's influence. He 
ſank into negle& and inſignificance. Maitland, 


L - the 
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the younger brother of him who had periſhed with Ster. 1. 
Kirkaldy, was now exalted to the office of Chan- 
cellor; and for a while, the weight of James's 2 15 


adminiſtration ſeems to have reſted chiefly with 1604. 
him“. 


Jauxs had now a part of conſiderable difficulty 
to act. His revenues were ſcanty in proportion to James in 
his neceſſary expenditure. It was requiſite for regard to 


him, to make himſelf a favourite with the Proteſt- . — 
ants in both Scotland and England, in order to Cables | 
remain ſecure upon his own throne, as well as to 
preſerve the hopes of inheriting that of England. 
But the Scottiſh Preſbyterians were fierce, jealous, 
ſeditious, and diſpoſed to arrogate to themſelves 
almoſt all the juſt power of their Sovereign. It 
was almoſt equally his intereſt, to gain the favour 
of the Popiſh parties in Scotland and England, and 
to avoid the enmity of the Popiſh powers abroad ; 
leſt theſe ſhould ſtrive to diſturb his reign, and to 
oppoſe his pretenſions. Yet, he could ſcarcely 
make himſelf acceptable to the Catholics, without 
alarming to fury the jealouſies of the Proteſtants. 
Amidſt theſe difficulties, this young Monarch, ſtill 
with no mean addreſs ſteadily and ſincerely adhe- 
red to the Proteſtant cauſe, of which he was in ſome 
ſort the nurſeling; yet ſoothed the Catholics by a 
tenderneſs for their intereſts, which inclined ſome 
l of 


* Melville, Spottiſwood, Calderwood, &c. 
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of them fondly to hope, that he might one day de- 
Wan Clare more openly in their favour. To the over-ru- 


ling influence of Elizabeth even in his own kingdom, 
he ſubmitted with a tolerably good grace; yet ſhew- 
ed, that he knew at times, to affert his indepen- 
dence, and to make his Majeſty and his perſonal 
talents reſpeQable in her eyes. The refraQory 
Preſbyterian clergy, he ſtill ſtruggled, with various 
ſucceſs, to humble. To ſupply the deficiency of 
his income, he procured all the remaining re- 
venues of the former church, ſave only the tithes, 


to be appropriated to the Crown. This act, ta- 
king away the rents of thoſe biſhops who had 


been introduced by Morton into the Preſbyterian 


church, was on this account highly grateful to all 
the more zealous among its other miniſters*, 


A Spariſh Bur, Philip of Spain, although he had failed to 


invaſion of 


Britain 
threaten- 
ed. 


deliver Mary from her captivity, was now haſten- 
ing to avenge her death. Sovereign of the Nether- 
lands, of Spain, of dominions in Italy, and of an 
immenſe empire in the American hemiſphere; he, 
in conſequence of this extent, and this diſperſion 
of his dominions, of the vaſt outline of ſea-coalt 
which they embraced, and of the commercial 
wealth and activity by which they were enriched; 
was maſter of far the moſt powerful naval force 
in Europe. His military forces on land were not 

diſproportioned 


KEoſdem quos ſupra. 
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diſproportioned to the greatneſs of his navy. $ Ser. 
He had now nearly equipped a mighty fleet, N 
board which, a great number of troops to act me &s 
on land, were at the ſame time ready to embark, 664. 


The conqueſt of the Britiſh iſle, ' was the deſtined 
_ enterpriſe on which they were to ſail. James, 
the proud Spaniſh Monarch condeſcended to court; 
to become the ally of his invaſion, that Elizabeth 
alone might fall its victim. Although unſucceſt- 
ful with James; he, however, won ſeveral parti- 
zans among the Scottiſh nobles, ſuch as the Earls 
of Huntley, Errol, and Crawford ; and ſucceed- 
ed in reviving all the intrigues and the hopes of 
the Catholic party among the Scots. Elizabeth, 
while ſhe earneſtly made every poſlible preparation 
to oppoſe the invaders ; again with more cour- 
teous condeſcenſion, with more ample offers of 
favour, with an application which ſeemed rather 
to ſolicit than to over-rule ; ſought to bind James's 
views and intereſts inſeparably with her own. 
James returned an ardently favourable anſwer to her 
ambaſſadors, checked the motions and intrigues 
of the Spaniſh emiſfaries, and ſhewed himſelf de- 
termined to triumph or to periſh with the Prote- 
ſtant intereſts. The Spaniſh fleet, vainly named the 
Invincible Armada, at laſt ſet ſail} A ſtorm ariſing, 
ſhattered and diſperſed their mightieſt ſhips, and 
drove them weſtward from the Engiſh ſeas. The 
ſmall veſſels of the Engliſh, from their lower 

Vol. IV. 9, > ſtructure 
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SECT. K. ſtructure and inferior ſize leſs liable to injury from 


Chap. 


be tempeſt; attacked the lofty ſhips of Spain 


AZ with great advantage, deſtroyed many of them, 


1994 and made many their prizes. Of thoſe Spaniſh | 
veſſels which eſcaped the purſuit of the Engliſh, 
ang weathered out the firſt fury of the ſtorms, 
not; a few ſought: their way between Britain and 
Ireland, | and around the north-weſt coaſts of 
Scotland. But, the whole nation had bound 
themſelves, before the Lord, in ſolemn covenant 
with their King, to meet the invaders. with no- 
thing but ynrelenting hoſtility. On the coaſt of 
Galloway, among the Hebudian iſles, among the 
Orkneys, in narrew ſeas, and on unknown coaſts, 
moſt of thoſe huge -Spaniſh. ſhips of war were 
fatally wrecked ;, and their wrecked remains be- 
came the prey of the Scots. Yet, James, with a 
humanity highly worthy of a Monarch, received 
with kind | hoſpitality ; abaut ſeven hundred of 
thoſe Spaniards who were thus caſt away an his 
ſhores, and ſent them away in due time to their 
own land, in fafety and in peace. Thus were 
the boaſts of Philip fruſtrated ; the fears of 
England happily cloſed in triumph; and the naval 
ſtrength of her moſt formidable foe fo fatally 
waſted, that it could: not again WR become 

5 e te: ie eee 
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| Janis, by the ſteady energy with which te on S Sxor, TL 
this occaſion attached himſelf to the Proteſtant ==) 


cauſe, failed not to make himſelf confiderably 
aeceptable to the Proteſtants throughout Britain. 
But, when the danger had overblown, Elizabeth 


A. D. 
1537 to 
1608: 


no more remembered thoſe laviſh offers which 


had been lately made to him in her name. The 
Earls of Huntley, Errol, and Crawford, with ſome 
othiers of James's ſubje&s, continued fill to ins 
trigue with Philip, till they were repeatedly de- 
tected, humbled, confined ; yet by James's artful 
lenity, after no long impriſonment again ſer at 


liberty. The Prefbyterian clergy ſtil arrogated 


to themſelves the right of cenſuring fames's 
government, and of alarming his people from 
time to time into ſedition againſt him; but were 
from time to time checked and humbled by the 
Monarch's vigilance. Elizabeth renewed: her 
intrigues to diſturb the Scottiſh government; 
yet began gradually to feel, that, while ſhe muft 
ſink under the infirmities of age, her ſubjects 
would ſtill turn their eyes more and more upon 
James her expected ſucceſſor *. 


Jamts: had now advanced in age, to the prime 


of manhood. His youth had not been made 


notorious by any licentious amours. But, it 
was his own viſh, as well as that of his people, 
4A 2 b and 


* Cambden, Melville, &c. 
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and even of the Engliſh, that he ſhould be united 
marriage to ſome Princeſs worthy of his bed. 


| The jealous and capricious . Elizabeth ſhewed 


herſelf deſirous to oppoſe and thwart his hopes 


of marriage, as ſhe had formerly thwarted thofe 


of his mother. She engaged even his own 


miniſters, and particularly, as was ſuſpected, 


Chancellor Maitland,. to. ſecond her views. But 


James's people were impatient for his marriage. 
Their bold zeal triumphed over the artifices of 
his miniſters; A ſplendid embaſſy was at length 


diſpatched to the Court of Denmark: And Anne, 


the ſecond daughter of the Daniſh Monarch, was 
granted to the wiſhes of the Scottiſh King. 


While ſtorms delayed the return of his ambaſ- 


ſadors with his ardently expected bride; James, 
with loyer-like eagerneſs, no longer brooking 
delay, went on board a veflel, failed. to Den- 


| mark, conſummated his marriage, and after 


paſling, there, ſome months in feſtivity and 
joy, returned in ſafety home with his Queen, 


and was loyfully e by math hows dan 


nation “. 


One of the 8 oY of government, 
which James was called to exerciſe, after his re- 
turn out of Denmark; was, to take cognizance of 
the treaſonable imprudence of his couſin, Francis 

| Stuart. 


Foſdem quos ſupra, | 
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Stuart. This young man, the ſon of one of Sega. 
the natural children of James the Fifth, had for. 
2 time obtained, in ſome fort, the rank of a fa- Lo I 
vourite at his couſin's Court, and had been crea- 1654. 
ted Earl of Bothwell. He had giddily conſulted 
ſome pretended. ſorcerers, concerning the future 
fortunes of: James's reign: and theſe-perſons be- 
ing brought to trial, in this age in which witch- 
craft was accounted one of the moſt real and the 
molt ſerious of crimes ; made known, amid their 
confeſſions, the folly of young Bothwell. But, 
the facility of James's nature, and the principles of 
his policy inclining him, at this time, to pardon al- 
; the Earl was only caſt for a ſhort” 
ement. Impatient even of this ſlight 
puniſhment, he made his eſcape out of priſon, and 
haſtening to the north, ſet his Sovereign at de. 
fiance. Huntley was commiſſioned to purſue 
him, and to ſuppreſs his rebellion. Under his 
commiſſion, Huntley's moſt remarkable atchieve- 
ment was, the ſudden aſſaſſination of the young 
Earl of Moray; an act which was ſuppoſed: to 9 
have been prompted by James's amorous jealouſy, 1 
and which, in ſpite of the clamours of the na- | 
tion, James would not rigorouſly puniſh. Both. l 
well and his adherents now lay under attainder, | 
yet ſtill lurked in the kingdom; and ſoon made 
an attempt to. ſeize the King's perſon at Falkland, 
which was with difficulty fruſtrated. A new Popiſh 
| plot, 
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plot, contrived by the emiſfaries and creatures 


[Book V; 


ss Spain, aroſs within no long time after, to give 


14557 © 


AD. a new alarm te the nation, but was happily de- 


3604 tected, diſappointed, and with a reaſonable ſeve- 


rity punified. James's miniſter, Maitland, be- 
coming, ſoon after, obnoxious to the Queen, 


and with her to the whole nobles of the name of 
Stuart; a new intrigue was coneerted, to remove 


him from the preſenee and favour of his Sove- 
reign, by the ageney of the turbulent rebel Both- 
well. Borhwell thus encouraged arid ſupported, 
made himſelf maſter of the King's perfort at Holy- 
roodhouſe, and, with his party, was for ſome 
few weeks able to controut the royal power. 
James ſoon ſhook off this diſhononrable yoke, 
called a convention of his nobles, and obliged the 
rebellious Bothwell to ſeek his ſafety in exile. 
The Popiſh rebels, while James's anger was turn- 
ed againſt his couſin; once more ſolicited, and too 
eaſily obtained their Sovereign's pardon. A new 
attempt, made by Bothwell, in a ſudden expedi- 


tion from the border, was again diſappointed ; 


and that rebel was at laſt obliged to feek refuge on 
the continent, where he, after ſome time, died in 
ignominy and want. Still inftigated by Spain, and 
ſupplies with money from the Netherlands, the 
Popiſh Lords, Huntley and Errol, with their 


partixans, continued to diſturb their Sovereign's 
government by repeated acts of ſedition, till 


James 
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James was at laſt obliged to mand againſt them Seer. K 
in arms. After reducing them to extreme bum 
liation and diſtreſs, he eompelled- them to retire 2. 
into voluntary exile on the continent. Their ef- 1694. | 
forts had injured, more than ſerved the Popiſh 1 
cauſe : Yet, that reluctant ſeverity, which they — 
had compelled James to exerciſe againſt them, | 
failed not to offend the whole Roman Catholic | 
party; who began now. to. declare themſelves | 
in.oppoſition to his elaims to the Engliſh ſucceſ- | 
ſion,” Amidſt theſe tranſactions, the death of 
Chancellor Maitland, deprived James of a miniſter 
Who had ſeryed him with faithfulneſs and with 1535. 
ability, od whoſe death the Monarch ſincerely 
rad) 


/Evnzavoruns to regulate as tate of his 8 
by the inſtitution of a new board of eight perſons 
for the management of his revenues; the intrigues 
of the eourtiers againſt thoſe who were the miniſters 
of his power; the deſperate turbulence of the Preſ- " 
byterian church, who arrogated to themſelves a | 
cenſorial civil avthority, ſuperior to all controul ; | 
now for a while engaged James's anxious atten- fl 
tion, and gave ſcope for the exerciſe of all his 
buſtling activity. The ſuſpicions with which 
the clergy ſtill viewed James's. lenity to the l 
Popiſh party, rendered their zeal and their | 


cenſorial 


* 
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Seiz. cenſorial pretenſions ſo much the more trouble- 
Some. All was fomented by the intrigues of 


A. D. 
1887 to 
8 


Elizabeth's agents, who ſtill ſtrove to retain 
James weak, and mean, by holding his affairs 
continually. embroiled. : At length, Mr David 


Black, miniſter of St Andrew's; exerciſed in the 


pulpit, that cenſorial authority which the clergy 
claimed, with a ſeditious virulence which could nei- 

ther be overlooked nor forgiven. Vet, the Aſſembly 
of the church ſcrupled not to eſpouſe their bro- 
ther's cauſe: and it was with difficulty that James 
could enforce a ſentenee, by which, during his 


royal pleaſure, Black was exiled beyond the 


Spey. The elergy of Edinburgh, and the Commuſ- 
ſion of the General Aſſembly, exerted themſelyes 


with the moſt perſevering and outrageous activity, 


to ſtir up ſuch a general indignation throughout 
the city and the kingdom, as ſhould force the 


King to pardon Black, and ſubmit himſelf to 


Dee. 15. 


1 596. 


their cenſorial controul. A tumult, by which 
James's life was ſeriouſſy endangered, was, amid 
theſe bold exertions of the clergy, ſuddenly raiſed 
among the populace of Edinburgh. James, in- 
dignant, retired to Linlithgow, and commanded 
all the courts of juſtice, and the boards of the 
adminiſtration, to withdraw themſelves out of the 
rebellious city. The miniſters endeavoured to 


engage the Lord Hamilton, as the leader of a 


general rebellion, in which they were ready to 
I res © 
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raiſe the whole commons of the nation to follow 
him. But the magiſtrates, and all the principal 
inhabitants of Edinburgh, now ſtrove to propi- 


tiate the King's wrath ; who threatened to inflict 


upon their-community all the penalties of treaſon. 
The interceſſion. of Elizabeth, the ſurrender of 


their moſt, important privileges, and the pay- 


ment of an ample fine, at length obtained the royal 
pardon to the city of Edinburgh, for the guilt 
which they had incurred by threatening the 
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1587 to 
1604. 


Sovereign's life. But, its miniſters, whoſe trea- 


ſonable offers Hamilton had indignantly rejected, 
were obliged to provide for their ſafety by flight 
into England. Pecuniary corruption won the 


clergy themſelves to ſurrender thoſe of their pri- 


vileges, which had been found in the exerciſe, 
the moſt obnoxious. to the civil power. The re- 
ſtoration of Epiſcopacy was ſoon recurred to, as 


an additional meaſure requiſite to check the tur- ; 


'bulence of the Preſbyterians.. Amid this trium- 
phant career of his affairs, James once more par- 
doned * exiled e Lords “. 

Ix the mean roomy Elizabeth. 8 in 
years, and the hopes of the Engliſh were turned 
more and more towards James. By a compo- 
ſition, - which he named Bafilicon Doron, and 
 oftentatiouſly printed for the inſtruction of the na- 
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tion, he ſhewed to the world, that he was not 


N deficient in that knowledge of the principles of 


6 ec 
* 


civil government, which is neceſſary to a wiſe 
Monarch. He ſcrupled not to intrigue with the 
Engliſh nobles; and found very many of 1 


ſiufficiently ready to worſhip the riſing ſun. 


again, by various arts, highly ſuſpicious to — 


furious Preſbyterians, ſtrove to conciliate the fa- 


vour of the Roman-Catholics at home and abroad, 
whoſe oppoſition he had ſufficient reaſon to dread. 
By an early application to the Proteſtant Princes, 


che relations of his Queen, he ſtrove alſo to in- 


1600. 


tereſt them in behalf of his en to the 
Engliſh Crown. 


AxorHRR ſtrange conſpiracy to ſeize his per- 
ſon, for a moment diſturbed the operations of his 
government, and the plans of his policy. He 
had ſet out from his palace of Falkland, upon a 


hunting excurſion, on the morning of the fifth day 
of Auguſt, in the year one thouſand and ſix hun- 


dred, when he was ſuddenly, and in a ſuſpicious 
manner, invited by Alexander Ruthven, to re- 
pair to Perth, for the purpoſe of there receiving 


a treaſure which had been ſeized by Ruthven, 


and of fecretly examining the bearer, whom he 
ſtill held in confinemem. From the chace, James 


repaired to Perth, in compliance with Ruthven's 


defire, to the houſe of his brother, the Earl of 
Gowry. He was ſoon conducted to the cloſet, 


where 
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where Ruthven. pretended to retain in confine- Suey. Þ 


ment the man whom he had brought the King to... 


examine. It was a man in armour belonging to 


to the Earl of Gowry; who awaited bim in that 25 


cloſet. An attempt was made to bind or aſſaſſi- 


nate the Monarch, but was fruſtrated by his cries 


and ſtruggles. His attendants taking the alarm, 
ſoon ruſhed to ſave him. The Earl of Gowry 
and his brother were both ſlain amidſt the fray, 
So few had been admitted into conſciouſneſs of 
their deſign, that the circumſtances of this at- 
tempticould never be ſatisfactorily accounted for. 
The clergy lamented the fate of the Ruthvens, 
whoſe father had alſo ſuffered for treaſon to 
James. Nor could James and his courtiers ever 
| perſuade the zealous Preſbyterian clergy, cor- 
dially to allow, that it had been in an attempt 
againſt James's life, and not in a baſe contri- 
vance of James and his courtiers againſt them, 
that the Earl of Gowry and his brother periſhed, 
Perhaps it was with the contriyance of Elizabeth, 
perhaps it might be in concert with ſome 
perſons in James's own Court, that this weak 
and wicked attempt was made. It may be, that 
ASTROLOGY, the fully of the age, to the Audy of 
which the young Earl of Gowry was addifted, had 
impelled him, in concert with his brother, ta employ 
theſe equa} and Fruitleſs means, to revenge their 
| 4B 2 J father's 
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75 I. 1. father J. fall, and to procure their own en ge 
— 


A. D. 
1587 to 


164. A . and inſurrection ſoon aſter diſturb- 
ed the cloſing reign of the Queen of England. 
Conſpira- The Earl of Eſſex had been one of her chief 


3 — favourites. But, the boldneſs of his ambition, 


. the impatience of his temper, his preſumption 
upon her favour, and his miſcarriages in a high 
military command, brought him at laſt to incur 
her ſerious diſpleaſure. He had in the mean time, 
entered into a correſpondence with the King of 
the Scots, was friendly to James's pretenſions to 
the ſucceſſion, and ſought to ſecure his favour 

_ againſt the time when he ſhould aſcend the 
Engliſh throne. Impatient of reſtraints to which 
Elizabeth in her anger ſubjected him, he made 
an attempt to raiſe an inſurrection in London, 
which ſhould enable him to controul the royal 
will. He failed in his attempt. He was con- 
victed of treaſon, and periſhed on the ſcaffold. Eli- 
zabeth had intruſted him, in the days of his favour 
with her, with a ring which ſhe wiſhed him to ſend 

to claim her mercy, if he ſhould be at any time 
reduced to this hapleſs neceſſity. He ſent the 

ring. It was not delivered. Believing that he 

ſcorned to ſolicit, ſhe angrily ſuffered him to die, 

although ſhe rather wiſhed to ſpare him. Learn- 

ing afterwards, how that an enemy had with-held 

„ the 
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the fatal ring when ſent by Eſſex, ſhe never ſmiled : 23py I. 
more. She was already ſinking under the e 


mities of age. She died of a ſort of lethargic 
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1547 to 


melancholy, in the forty-fifth year of her reign, . 


the ſeventieth of her age.—Of her character, let 


it be ſufficient here to obſerve ; that ſhe poſſeſſed da Elizs- 


all that majeſty! of mind which was requiſite to wo 


give due dignity to the Crown; that her own per- 
ſonal intereſts being cloſely interwoven with thoſe 
of her people and of the Proteſtant religion, ſhe 
had the wiſdom to ſee; this, and to regulate all 
her conduct with a due regard to it; that the 
ſituations of the neighbouring Kings and nations, 
with the great authority which her father had ac- 
quired to the throne, and the deciſive ſuperiority 
which the Proteſtant religion had already obtained 


among her people, were the ſources of much of 


that proſperity of her government which was attri- 
buted to the energy of her perſonal talents and 
the wiſdom of her counſels ; that, if free in her 
private character from the groſſer and more licen- 
tious vices, ſhe was, however, habitually guilty 
of ſome of the more gloomy and darkly ſelfiſh; 
that in policy, it was ever the expedient, with no 


very ſcrupulous regard to the right which the ſtu- 


died; that ſtrong common ſenſe appears to have been 
that moſt eminent talent of her mind from which 
all the greatneſs of her character has had its riſe ; 

but 


s cha- 
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— Þ dojt that ſometimes a woman's vanity, and ſome- 
—— tyrannical ſuſpicions drove her to TROP 


oy * * its ee 
16. 92 


Jants, in theſe latter —_ of his reign in 
Scotland, had laboured to civilize the northern 
and weſtern Highlands, with their contiguous 
iſlets, with an enlightened and patriotic ceconomy 
highly honourable- to his reign. 'On the eaſtern 
coaſts of his -dominions, he had with great zeal, 
laboured to advance the proſperity of all the fiſh- 
ing and trading towns. Throughout the whole 
kingdom, he had done much to promote the in- 
tereſts of the induſtrious Commons, who were 
now, ſince the Reformation, beginning to riſe 
James ſue- into new importance. He met, with ſufficient 
ceeds her readineſs the offers of the Englich nobles, when 
Thon, they vied in paying their court to him, as they 
ſaw Elizabeth's end draw near. At her death, 
Elizabeth had declared her wiſhes that James 
might, without oppoſition ſucceed on her throne. 
The Lords of her Privy Council, proclaimed his 
ſucceſſion, as ſoon as ſhe had breathed her laſt. 
Noble meſſengers ſoon arrived at Holyroodhouſe 
with the not unwelcome news. James was ſolemn- 
ly proclaimed King of England. Committing the 
government of Scotland to his Privy Council, and 
intruſting the care of his children to different 


noblemen, 
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noblemen, he forthwith departed for England. Ster. „ 

He was every where received with the eee 

joy. He, on his part, laviſhed honours, and what- 8 

ever he had to beſtow, wil à facility which 364. 
ſhewed him to he indeed extremely deſirous to re- 


commend himfelf FRE td toithe good-will of 


bis new ſubj 


/ 
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